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As fot you, I ſhall adviſe you in a few words; aſpire only te 
thoſe virtues that are peculiar to your ſex ;, follow your natural 
modeſty, and think it your greateſt commendation-nve- tobe 
talked of one way or the other. Ga bo 
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1 F you were only one of the fineſt writers of 
your time, you would probably have eſcaped the 
trouble of this addreſs, which is drawn on you, 
leſs by the luſtre of your underſtanding, than by 
the amiable qualities of your heart. 

As the following pages are written with an hum- 
ble but an earneſt wiſh, to promote the intereſts 
of virtue, as far as the very limited abilities of 
the author allow; there is, I flatter myſelt, a 
peculiar propriety in inſcribing them to you, Ma- 
dam, who while your works convey inſtruction 
and delight to the beſt informed of the other ſex, 
furniſh, by your conduct, an admirable pattern of 
life and manners to your own. And J can with 
truth remark, that thoſe graces of converſation, 
which wou'd be the firſt praiſe of almoſt any 


other character, conſtitute but an inferior” part of 
yours, | 


I am, Map Au, with the higheſt aſteem, 
Your moſt obedient, 
Humble Servant, 
HANNAH MORE, 


Ba1sToOL, 
May 20, 1777. ) 
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A 
ing pages are itted to the 1 Hon of the 
— } yet, however the limited abilities of the, 
author may have prevented her from ſucceeding ”- 
to her wiſh in the execution of her at- 
tempt, ſhe humbly truſts that the uprightne(s of 
her intention will procare it a candid and favour- 
able reception. The following little-efays are 
chiefly calculated for the younger part of Her own 
ſex, who, ſhe flatters herſelf, will not eſteem them 
the leſs, becauſe they were written immediately for 
their ſervice. She by no means pretends to have 
compoſed a regular ſyſtem of morals, or a 
finiſhed plan af condel : the has only endea- 
voured to make a few remarks on ſuch circum- 
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ſtances as ſeemed to her ſuſceptible of ſome im- 
provement, and on ſuch ſubjects as ſhe ima- 
gined were particularly intereſting to young la- 
dies, on their firft introduction into the world. 
She hopes they will not be offended if the has 
occaſionally pointed out certain qualities, and 
ſuggeſted certain tempers and diſpoſitions, as 
peculiarly feminine, and hazarded ſome obſer- 
vations which naturally aroſe from the ſubject, 
on the different characters which mark the 
ſexes. And here again ſhe takes the liberty to 
repeat that theſe diſtinctions cannot be too nice- 
ly maintained; for beſides thoſe important qua- 
lities common to both, each ſex has its — 2 
appropriated qualifications, which would ceaſe to 

be meriterious,.the inftant they ceaſed to be appro- 
priated. Nature, propriety, and cuſtum have pre- 
ſcribed certain bounds to each.; hounds which 
the prudent and the candid will never attempt 
to break down ; and indeed it would be highly 
impolitic to annihilate diftinctions from which 
each requires excellence, and to attempt inno- 
vations, by which both would be loſers. 


Women therefore never underſtand their on 
intereſts ſo little, as when they affect thoſe qua- 
lities and accompliſhments, from the want of 
which they derive their higheſt merit. The 
porcelain clay .of human kind,“ ſays an ad- 
mired writer, ſpeaking of the ſex. Greater 
delicacy evidently implies greater fragility ; and 
this weakneſs, natural and .moral, clearly points 
out the neceſſity of a ſuperior degree of caution, 
reti rement, and reſerve. 


If the author may be allowed to keep up the 


Muſion of the poet, juſt quoted, ſhe wow 
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af if we do not put the fineſt vaſes, and the coft- 
lieſt images in x apa of the greateſt ſecurity, and 
moſt remote from any probability of accident or de- 
truction? By being fo lituated, they find their 
protection in their weakneſs, and their ſafety in 
their delicacy. This metaphor is far from being 
uſed with a deſign of placing young ladies in a 
trivial, unimportant light ; it 1s only introduced 
t infinuate, that where there is more beauty, and 
more weakneſs, there ſhould be greater cteum- 
ſpection, and ſuperior prudence. 


Men, on the contrary, are formed for the more 
public exhibitions on the great theatre of human 
lite. Like the ſtronger and more ſubſtantial wares, 
they derive no injury, and loſe no poliſh by being 
always cxpoſcd, and engaged in the conſtant com- 
merce of the world. It is their proper element, 
wherethey reſpire their natural air, and exert their 
nobleſt powers, in ſituations which eall them into. 
action. They were intended by Providence {or 
the buſtling ſcones of life; to appear terrible in 


arms, uſeful in commerce, ſhining in counſels. 


The author fears it will be hazarding a very 
bold remark, in the opinion of many ladies, whc:: 
the adds, that the female mind, in general, docs 
nat appear capable of attaining fo high a degree 
of perfection in ſcience as the male. Vet ſhe hopes 
to be forgiven when the obſerves alfo, that as it 
does not ſeem to derive the Thief portion of its ex- 
cellence from extraordinary abilities of this kind, 
it is not at all Icfened by the imputation of not poſ- 
icing them. It is readily allowed, that the fex 
have lively imaginations, and thoſe enquiſite pe: 

2 ce ptions 
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ceptions of the beautiful and defective, which 
come under the denomination of taſte. But pre- 
tenſions to that ſtrength of intellect, which is re- 
quiſite to penetrate into the abſtruſer walks of li- 
terature, 1t is preſumed they will readily relinquiſh. 
There are green paſtures, and pleaſant vallies, 
where they may wander with ſafety to themſelves, 
and delight to others. They may cultivate the 
roſes of imagination, and the valuable fruits of 
morals and criticiſm ; but the ſtee ps of Parnaſſus 
few, comparatively, have attempted to ſcale with 
ſucceſs. And when it is conlidered, that many 
languages, and many ſciences, muſt contribute to 
the perfection of poetical compoſition, it will ap- 
pear leſs firange. The loity Epic, the pointed 
Satire, and the more daring and ſucceſsſul flights 
of the Tragie Muſe, ſeem reſerved for the bold ad- 
venturers of the other ſex. 


Nor does this affertion, it is apprehended, at 
all injure the interefts of the women; they have 
other pretenſions, on which to value themſelves, 
and other qualities much better calculated to an- 
{wer their particular purpoſes. We are enamoured 
of the ſoſt ſtrains of the Sicilian and the Mantuan 
Muſe, while, to the fiveet notes of the paſtoral 
reed, they ſing the Contentions of the Shepherds, 
the Bleſſings of Love, or the Innocent Delights of 
Rural Life. Has it ever been aſcribed to them as 
à defect, that their eclogues do not treat of active 
ſcenes, of buſy cities, and of waſting war? No: 
their ſimplicity is their perfection, and they are 
only blamed when they Eavc :co little of it. 


On 
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On the other hand, the loſty bards who ſtrung 
their bolder bai ps to higher meaſures, and ſung the 
Wrath of Pelcus Sin, and Man's firſt Di ſabedience, 
have never been cenſared for want of {weetneſs and 

fnement. The fablime, the nervous, and the 
maſculine, character! ſe their compoſitions; as the 
beautiful, die foft and the delicate, mark thoſe of 
the others. Granccur, dignity, and force, diſ- 
tinguiſh the one ſgecies; eate, ſimplicity, and 
purity the other. Both ſhine from their native, 
diſtinct, unborrowed merits, not from thoſe which 
are foreign, adventitious, and unnatural. Yet 
thoſe excellencies, which make up the effential 
and conſtituent parts of poetry, they have in com- 
mon. 


Women have generally quicker perceptions ; 
men have juſter ſenti ments. Women conſider how 
things may be prettily ſaid; men how they may be 
properly flid.—In women, (young ones at leaſt) 
ſpeaking accompanies, and ſometimes precedes 
reflection; in men, reflection is the antecedent. 
Women ſpeak to ſhine or to pleaſe ; men, to 
convince or confute —Women admire what is 
brilliant; men what is folid.—Women prefer an 
extemporaneous ſally of wit, or a fparkling effu- 
hon of fancy, before the moſt accurate reatoning, 
or the moſt laborious inveſtigation of facts. In 
literary compoſition, women are pleaſed with 
point, turn, and antitheſis; men with obſerva- 
uon, and a juſt deduction of effedts from their cau- 


ſes. Women are fond of incident, men of argu- 


ment. Women admire paſhonately, men approve 
cautiouſly.—One ſex will think it betrays a want 
of feeling to be moderate in their applauſe, the 
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other will be afraid of ex pofing a want of judg 

ment by being in rap tures with any thing. Men 
refule to give way to the emotions they aQually 
feel, white women fometimes affeR to be trant 

ported beyond what the occaſion will juſtify. 


As a farther confirmation of what has been ad- 
vanced on the different bent of the underſtanding 
in the ſexes, it may he obſerved, that we have 
heard of many female wits, but ncver of one female 
logician—of many admirable writers of 1emoirs, 
but never at one chronologer —In the boundleis 
and aerial regions of romance, and in that faſhion- 
able ſpecies of compoſition which ſucceeded it, 
and which carries a nearer approximation to the 
manners of the world, the women cannot be ex- 
celled: this imagrnary foil they have a peculiar 
talent for cultivating, becauſe here, 


Invention labours more, and judgment lefs. 


The merit of this kind of writing conſiſts in the 
vraiſemb/ance to real bfe as to the events themſelves, 
with a certain elevation in the narrative, which 
places thera, if not above what is natural, yet 
above what is common. It farther conſiſts in the 
art of intercfing the tender feelings by a pathe tie 
repreſentetion of thoſe minute, endearing, domeſ- 
tic circumftaaces, which take captive the foul be- 
fore it has time to ſhield itſelf with the armour of 
reflection. To amuſe, rather than to inſtruck, or 
to inſtruct indiretily by ſhort-interierences, drawn 
tiem a long cyncatenation ol circu mftances, is at 

once 
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22 the buſinzf3 of this ſort of compoſition, and 
one of the characteriſtics of female genius *. 


In ſhort, it appears tat the mind in each ſex 
has ſome natural kind of bias, which conftitutes 
a diftintion of character, and that tile kappinefs 
of bot? depends, in a great mealure, on the pre- 
{orvation and obſervance of this diſtinction. For 
nere would be the ſuperior pleaſure and fatisfac- 
ton reſulting from mixed converiation, if this dif- 
ference were abolſhett ? If the qualities of both. 
were invariably and exactly tic . no beneſit 
or ent*1tainment would ariſe from the tedious and 
infipid uniformity of ſuch an intercourſe; where- 
a3 conliderable advantages are reaped from a ſelect 
fociety of both ſexes. The rough angles and a- 
perities of male manners arc imperceptibly filed, 
and gradually worn ſmooth, by the polifhing of 
female converſition, and the refining of female 
taſte ; waile the ideas of women acquire ſtrength 
and ſolidity, by their aiſociat'ng with fenfible, in- 
telligent, and judicious men. 


On the whole, (even if fame be the otic of 
purſuit) is it not better to ſucceed as women, than 
to fail as men? To ſhine, by walk ing lunogrably 

| IN 


® The author dye» not anpreherd it matcs aca nſt her general 
p fiti-n, that this nation can boaſt a female critic, poet, hiſto» 
rian, hagu'!t, pb 1 .iopker, aid moralitt, equal to molt of the 
ocner ſex. To thele partic lac inſt :nces ot der might be adduced ; 
but ic i» p'eſurned, that they only ſtand as exception» ag init the 
rule, without tending to in al.date the ule itielr, 
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in the road which nature, cuſtom, and education 
ſeem to have marked out, rather than to counter- 
act them all, by moving awkwardly in a path di- 
2metrically oppoſite? To be good originals, ra- 
ther than bad imitators ? In a word, to be ex» 
cellent women, rather than indifferent men ? 
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DOGLIE CERTE, ALLEGREZZE INCERTE ! 
PETRARCA. - 


| As « an argument in vn of modern manners, - 


it has been pleaded, that the ſoſter viccs of luxury 
and diffipation, belong rather to gentle and yield- 
ing tempers, than to ſuch as are rugged and-fero- 
cious : that they are vices which inercaſc civiliaa- 


tion, and tend to promote refinement, and the cul- 
ti vation of humanity. 


But this is an aſſertion, the truth of which 
tae experience of all ages contradicts. Nero was 
B 5 not 
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not lefs a tyrant for being a fidler: He“ who 
wiſhed the whole Roman people had but one neck, 
that he might diſpatch them at a blow, was him- 
ſelf the moſt debauched man in Rome; and Syd- 
ney and Ruſſel were condemned to bleed under the 
moſt barbarous, though moſt diſſipated and vo- 
luptuous, reign that ever diſgraced the annals of 
Britain. | 

The love of diſſipation is, I believe, allowed 
to be the reigning evil of the preſent day. It is 
an evil which many content themſelves with regret- 
ting, without ſeeking to redreſs. A diſſipated life 
is cenſured in the very act of diffipation, and pro- 
digality of time is as gravely declaimed againſt at 
the card table, as in the pulpit. 

The lover of dancing cenſures the amuſements 
of the theatre for their dulneſs, and the gameſter 
blames them both for their levity. She whoſe ſoul 
is ſwallowed up in © «pera extactes,” is aſtoniſhed, 
that her acquaintance can ſpend whole nights in 
preying, like harpies, on the fortunes of their fel- 
low-creatures ; while the grave ſober ſinner, who 
paſſes her pale and anxious vigils, in this fafhion- 
able ſort of pillaging, is no leſs ſurpriſed how the 
other can waſte her precious time in hearing founds 
for which ſhe has no taſte, in a language the does 
not underſtand. b 

In ſhort, every one ſeems convinced, that the 
evil fo much complained of does really exiſt ſome- 
where, though all are inwardly perſuaded that it 
is not with themſelves. All deſne a general refor- 
mation, but few will liſten to propoſals of Parti- 
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cular amendment; the body muſt be reſtored, but 
each limb begs to remain as it is; and accuſations 
which concern all, will be likely to affect none. 
They think that fin, like matter, is divifible, and 
that what is ſcattered among ſo many, cannot ma- 
terially affect any one; and thus individuals con- 
tribute ſeparately to that evil which they in general 
lament. - 

The prevailing manners of an age depend more 
than we are aware, or are willing to allow, on the 
conduct of the women; this is one of the principal 
hinges on which the great machine of human ſo- 
ciety turns. Thoſe wao allow the influence which 
female graces have, in contributing to polifh the 
manners of men, would do well to reflect how 
great an influence female morals muſt alſo have on 
their conduct. How much then 1s it to be regret-' 
tec, that the Britiſn ladies ſhould ever fit down 
contented to poliſh, when they are able to reform, 
to entertain, when they might inſtruèt, and to daz- 
2 le for an hour, when they are candidates for eter- 
nity! ; a 

Under the diſpenſation of Mahomet's law, in- 
deed, theſe mental excellencies cannot be expect 
ed, becauſe the women are thut out from all op- 
portunities of inſtruction, and excluded from the 
endearing pleaſures of a delightſul and equal ſo- 
cicty; and, as a charming poet ſings, are taught ta 
believe, that 


For their inferior natures | 
Form'd to delight, and happy by delighting, ©. ; 
Heav'n has reſerved no future paradiſe, F 
Mg 5: 
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But bids them rove the paths of bliſs, ſecure 
Of total death, and careleſs of hereaſter. 
| Ia xe. 


Theſe act conſiſtently in ſtudying none but ex- 
terior graces, in cultivating only perſonal attrac- 
tions, and in trying to lighten the intolerable 
burden of time, by the moſt frivolous and vain 
amutements. They act in conſequence of their 
own blind belief, and the tyranny of their deſpotic 
maſters ; for they have neither the freedom of a 
preſent choice, nor the proſpect of a future be- 
in 

But in this land of civil and religious liberty, 
where there is as little deſpotiſm exerciſed over the 
minds, as over the perſons of women, they have 
every liberty of choice, and every opportunity of 
improvement ; and how greatly does this increaſe 
their obligation to be exemplary in their general 
conduct, attentive to the government of their fami- 
lies, and inſtrumental to the good order of ſo- 
ciety ! | 

She who is at a loſs to find amuſements at kome, 
can no longer apologize for her diſſipation abroad, 
by ſaying ſhe is deprived of the benefit and the plea- 
ſure of hooks ; and ſhe who regrets being doomed to 
a ſtate of dark and gloomy ignorance, by the in- 
juftice or tyranny of the men, complains of an evil 
which does not exiſt. 5 

It is a queſtion frequently in the mouths of illi- 
terate and diſſipated females— What good is 
there in reading? To what end does it conduce?“ 
It is, however, too obvious to need inſiſting on, 
that unleſs perverted, as the beſt things may be, 
reading anſwers many excellent purpoſes beſide the 
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great leading one, and is, perhaps, the ſafeſt re- 


medy for diffipation. She who dedicates a portion 
of her leiſure to uſeful reading, feels her mind in 
a conſtant progreſſive ſtate of improvement, whilſt 
the mind of a diſſipated woman is continually lo- 
ſing ground. An active ſpirit rejoiceth, like the 
ſun, to run his daily courſe, while indolence, 
like the dial of Ahaz, goes backwards. The ad- 
vantages which the underſtanding receives from 
polite literature, it is not here neceſſary to enume- 
rate; its effects on the moral temper is the preſent 
object of conſideration. The remark may perhaps 
be thought too ſtrong, but I believe it is true, that 
next to religious influences, an habit of ſtudy is 
the moſt probable preſervative of the virtue 
of young perſons. Thoſe who cultivate let- 
ters have rarely a ſtrong paſſion for promiſcuous 
viſiting, or diſhpated ſociety ; ſtudy therefore in- 
duces a reliſh for domeſtic life, the moſt deſirable 
temper in the world for women. Study, as it ref- 
cues the mind from an inordinate fondneſs for 
gaming, dreſs, and public amuſements, is an 
ceconomical propenſity ; for a lady may read at 
much leſs expence than the can play at cards; as 
it requires ſome application, it gives the mind an 
habit of induftry ; as it is a relief againſt that men- 
tal diſeaſe, which the French emphatically call 
ennui, it cannot fail of heing beneficial to the tem- 
per and ſpirits, I mean in the moderate degree in 
which ladies are ſuppoſed to uſe it; as an ene- 
my to indolence, it becomes a focial virtue; as it 
demands the full exertion of our talents, it grows 
a rational duty; and when directed to the know- 
ledge of the Supreme Being, and his laws, it riſes . 
into an act of religion. 


The 
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The rage for reformation commonly ſhews itſelf 
in à violent zeal for ſuppreſſing what is wrong, ra- 
r than in a prudent attention to eftabliſh what 
is right; but we ſhall never obtain a fair garden 
merely by rooting up weeds, we muſt alfo plant 
flowers; for the natural richneſs of the ſoil we 
have been clearing will not ſuffer it to lie barren, 
but waether it ſhall be vainly or beneficially pro- 
I:fic, depends on the culture. What the preſent 
age has gained on one ſide, by a more enlarged ; 
and liberal way of thinking, ſeems to be loſt on | 
tae other, by exceſſive freedom and unbounded 
indulgence. Knowledge is not, as heretofore, .. 
confined to the Gull cloyſter, or the gloomy col- 
lege, but diſſeminated, to a certain degree, among 
roth ſexes and almoſt all ranks. The only mis- 
fortune is, that theſe opportunities do not ſeem to 
te fo wiſely improved, or turned to ſo good an ac- - 
count as might be wiſhed. Books of a pernicious, . 
idle, and frivolous tort, are too much multiplied, . 
and it.is from the very redundancy of them that . L 
true knowledge is fo ſcarce, and the habit of diſſi- 
pation ſo much increaſed. | 
It has been remarked, that the prevailing cha- g 
racter of the preſent age is not that of groſs im- 
mortality: but if this is meant of thoſe in the J 
higher walks of life, it is eaſy to diſcern, that: 'M 
there can be but little merit in abſtaining from, 
crimes which there is but little temptation to com- 
mit. It is however to be feared, that a gradual - 1 
de fection from picty, will in time draw after it all. | 
the bad conſequences of more active vice; for 
whether mounds and fences are ſuddenly deſtroyed 
hy a freeping torrent, or worn away through gra- 
dual neglect, the effect is equally deftructive. As, 
a rapid 
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. 2 a rapid fever and a conſuming hectic are alike fa- 

3 tal to our natural health, fo are flagrant immora- 

1 lity and torpid indolence to our moral well be- 
10g. 


1 The philoſophical do@rine of the flow receſſion 
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| of bodies from the fun, is a lively image of the 
, 1 reluctance with which we fuſt abandon the light 
* of virtue. The beginning of fully, and the firſt 
: 4 entrance on. a diffipated life coſt ſome pangs to 2 
well diſpoſed heart; but it is ſurpriſing to fee 
how ſoon the progreſs ceaſes to. be impeded by re- 
F flection, or flackened by rcmorſe.. For it is in 
= J moral as in natural things, the motion in minds 
as well as bodies is accelerated by a nearer ap- 
roach to the centre to which they are tending. 
1 f we recede flowly at firſt ſetting out, we advance 
| 1 rapidly in our future courſe; and to have begun 
3 to be wrong, is already to have made a great pro- 
graſs. | £; 
A conſtant habit of amuſement relaxes the tone 
, . of the mind, and renders it totally incapable of 
: application, ſtudy, or virtue. Diſſipation not on- 
ly indiſpoſes its votarics to every thing uſeful and 
1 excellent, but diſqualifies them for the enjoyment 
1 of pleaſure itſelf. It ſoſtens the ſoul fo much, 
3 that the moſt ſuperficial employment becomes a 
7 labour, and the ſlighteſt inconvenience an agony, 
The luxurious Sybarite muſt have loſt all ſenſe of 
real enjoyment, and all reliſh for true gratifica- 
"Pp tion, betore he complained that he could not 
; ſleep, becauſe the role leaves lay double under 
F him. 3 
& Luxury and diſſipation, ſoft and gentle as their 
"12 approaches are, and filently as they throw the ir 
3 Alzen chains about the heat, enſlave it more than 
the 
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moſt active and turbulent vices. © The mightieſt 
conquerors have been conquered by thoſe unarmed 
foes ; the flowery fetters are faſtened, before they 
are felt. The blandiſhments of Circe were more 
fatal to the mariners of Ulyſſes, than the ftrength 
of Polypheme, or the brutality of the Læſtrigons. 
Herculcs, after he had cleanſed the Augean ftable, 
and performed all the other labours enjoined him 
by Euriſtheus, found himſelf a flave to the ſoſtneſ- 
ſes of the heart; and he, who wore a club and a 
lion's ſkin in the cauſe of virtue, condeſcended to 
the moſt effeminate employments to gratify a cri- 


mwminal weakneſs. Hannibal, who vanquiſhed | 


mighty nations, was himſelf overcome by the love 


ol pleaſure ; and he who deſpiſed cold, and want, 
and danger, and death on the Alps, was con- 


uered and undone by the diffolute indulgences of 
a. 

Before the hero of the moſt beautiful and virtu- 
ous romance that ever was written, I mean Telem- 
achus, landed on the iſland of Cyprus, he unfor- 
tunately loft his prudent companion, Mentor, in 
whom wiſdom is ſo finely perſonified. At firſt he 
beheld with horror the wanton and diſſolute man- 
ners of the voluptuous inhabitants; the ill effects 
of their example were not immediate : he did not 


fall into the commiſſion of glaring enormities ; | 


but his virtue was ſecretly and imperceptibly un- 
dermined, his heart was foftened by their perni- 
cious ſociety, and the nerve of reſolution was 
Nackened : he every day beheld with diminiſhed 
udignation the worſhip which was offered to Ve- 
nus; the diforders of luxury and prophaneneſs 
became leſs and leſs terrible, and the infectious 
air of tie country enfcebled his courage, and 5 
laxe 
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laxed his principles. In ſhort, he had ceaſed to 
love virtue long before he thought of committing 
2Qual vice; and the duties of a manly piety were 
by durthenſome to him, before he was ſo debaſed as 
_ to offer perfumes, and burn incenſe on the altar of 
? the licentious goddeſs *. 
+ c Let us crown ourſelves with roſe buds be- 
43 fore they be withered,” ſaid Solomon's libertine. 
4 Alas ! he did not refle& that they withered in the 
very gathering. The roſes of pleaſure ſeldom laſt 
long enough to adorn the brow of him who plucks 
them ; for they are the only roſes which do not 
retain their ſweetneſs after they have loſt their 
3 deauty. 
4 The Heathen poets often preſſed on their read- 
ers the neceffity of conſidering the ſhortneſs of life, 
as an incentive to pleaſure and voluptuouſneſs ; 
left the ſeaſon for indulging in them ſhould pafs 
unimproved. 'The dark and uncertain notions, 
not to ſay the abſolute diſbelief, which they enter- 
tained of a future ftate, is the only apology that - 


1 can be offered for this reaſoning. But while we 
V cenſure their tenets, let us not adopt their errors; 
errors which would be infinitely more inexcuſa- 
1 dle in us, who, from the clearer views which reve- 
8 lation has given us, ſhall not have their ignorance or 
1 | their 
1 ® Nothing can be more admirable than the manner in which 


this allegory is conducted; and the whole work, not to mention 
its images, machinery, and other poetical beautics, is written 
in the very fineſt ſtrain of morality. In this latter reſpect it is evi- 
dently tuperior to the works of the ancients, the moral of which 
is frequently tainted by the grofſacſs of their mythology. Some- , 
thing of the purity of the Chriſtian religion may be diſcovered 
gven in Fenclon's Heathens, and they catch a tincture of piety 
in paſſing through the hands of that amiable prelate, 
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their doubts to plead. It were well it we availed 
ourſelves of that portion of their precept, which 
inculcates the improvement of every moment of 
our time, but not like them to dedicate the mo- 
ments {9 redeemed to the purſuit of ſenſual and 
periſhable pleaſures, but to the ſecuring of tho 
winch are ſpiritual in their nature, and eternal in 
their duration. 


If, indeed, like the miſerable* beings imagincd 


Dy Swift, with a view to cure us of the irrational 
deſire after immoderate length of days, we were 
condemned to a wretched earthly immortality, we 


| ſhould have an ente for pending ſome portion 


of our time in diſſipation, as we might then pre- 
dend, withſome colour of reaſon, that we propoſed, 

at. a diſtant period, to enter on a better couiſe of 
action Or if we never formed any ſuch reſolu- 
tion, it would make no material difference to be- 
ings, whoſe ſtate was already unaltcrably fixed. 
But of the ſcanty portion of days aſſigned to our 
fot, not one ſhould be loſt in weak and. irreſolute 
procraſtination. . 

Thoſe who have not yet determined on the fide 
of vanity, who, like Hercules, (before he knew 
the Queen of Lydia, ad had learnt to ſpin) have 
nat reſolved on their choice between vIRT UZ. 
and PLEASURE, may reflect, that it is ſtill in 
taeir power to imitate tizat hero in his noble choice, 
and in his virtuous reſection. They may alſo te- 
ſlect with grateful triumph, that Chriſtianity fur- 
niſhes them with a better guide than the tutor of 


Alcides, and with a ſurer light than tae doctrines 


It 


of, Pagan philoſophy. 
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It is far from my deſign ſeverely to condemn the 
innocentpleafures of life: I woutd only beg leave 
to obſerve, that thoſe which are criminal ſhould 

ever be allowed; and that even the moſt innocent 


ill, by immoderate uſe, foon ceaſe to be ſo. 


The women of this country were not {nt into 
the world to ſhun ſociety, but to embelliſh it; they 
were not deſigned for wilds and folitudes, but for 
the amiable aid endearing aſſices oi ſocial lite. 
They have uſeful ſtations to fill, and important 
characters to ſuſtain. They are of a religion which 
does not impoſe penances, but enjoins duties; Aa 
religion of perie& purity, but of perſect benevo- 
lence alſo. A religion which does not condemn 
its. followers ta indolent ſecluſion from the world, 
but aſſigns them the more dangerous though more 
honourable province, of living uncorrupted in it, 
In tine, a religion, which does not direct them to 
fly from the muititude, that they may do nothing, 
but which poſitively forbids them to follow a mul- 
titude to do evil. | 
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CONVERSATION. 
Pre 


Ir has been adviſed, and by very reſpeQable 
authorities too, that in converſation, women ſhould 
carefully conceal any knowledge or learning they 
may happen to poſſeſs. I own, with ſubmiſſion, 
that I do not ſee either the neceſſity or propriety 
of this advice. For if a young lady has that dif- 
cretion and modeſty, without which all knowledge 
is litye worth, ſhe will never make an oftentatious 
parade of it, becauſe ſhe will rather be intent on 
2 more, than on diſplaying what ſhe 
as. 
I am 
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I am at a loſs to know why a young female is 
inſtructed to exhibit, in the moſt advantageous 
point of view, her ſkill in muſic, her ſinging, 
dancing, taſte in dreſs, and her acquaintance 
with the moſt faſhionable games and amuſements, 
while her piety is to be anxiouſly concealed, and 
her knowledge affettedly difavowed, left the for- 
mer ſhould draw on her the appellation of an en- 
thuſiaſt, or the latter that of a pedant. 

In regard to knowledge, why ſhould the for ever 
alſect to be on her guard, left ſhe Thould be found 
euilty of a ſmall portion of it? She need be the 
leſs ſolicitous about it, as it ſeldom proves to be 
ſo very confiderable as to excite aſtonifhment or 
admiration : for, after all the acquiſitions which. 
her talents and her ſtudies have enabled her to 
make, ſhe will, generally ſpeaking, be found to 
have leſs of what is called learning, than a com- 
mon ſchoolboy. | 

It would be to the laſt degree pre ſumptuous and 
abſurd, for a young woman to pretend to give the 
ton to the company; to interrupt the pleaſure of 
others, and her own opportunity of improvement, 
by talking when ſhe ought to liſten; or to intro», 
duce ſubjects out of the common road, in order to- 
ſhew her own wit, or expoſe the want of it in, 
others, but were the ſex to be totally filent when 
any topic of literature happens to be diſcuſled in 
Meir preſence, converſation would loſe much of 
its vivacity, and ſociety would be robbed of one 
of its moſt interefling charms. | 


How eaſily and effectually may a well-bredwo- 


man promote the moſt uſeful and elegant conver-, 
ſation, almoſt without ſpeaking a word! for the 
modes of ſpecch are ſcarcely more variable than 

the 
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"£12 modes of filence. The ſilence of life igno- 
rance, and the ſilence of ſparkling intelligence, 
are perhaps as ſeparately marked, and as diſtinct- 
I; exprefled, as the ame feelings could have been 
by the moſt mequivocal language. A woman, in 

a company where the has the leaft influence, may 
promote any ſubject by a profound and invaria- 
ble attention, which ſhews that ſhe is pleaſed with 
it, and by an illumingted countenance, which 

proves ſhe underſtands it This obliging atten- 
tion is the moſt flattering encouragement in the 
world to men of ſenſe and letters, to continue any 
topic of inſtruction or entertainment they happen 
to be engaged in: it owed its introduction per- 
haps to accident, the beſt introduction in the 
world for a ſubject of ingenuity, which, though 
it could not have been formally propoſed without 
pedantry, may be continued with eaſe and good 
humour; but which will be frequently and etfec- 
tally ſtopped by the lifilellnefs, inattention, or 
whiſpering of ſilly girls, whoſe wearineſs betrays 
their ignorance, and whoſe impatience expoſes 
their ill- breeding. A polite man, however deeply 
intereſted in the ſubject on which he is converſing, 

catches at the fliphteſt Hint to have dene: a look 
is a ſufficient imimation, and if a pretty ſimple- 
ton, who fits near him, feems diftraite, he puts 
an end to his remarks, to the great regret of the 
reaſonable par: of the company, who perhaps 
might have gained more improvemetit by the con- 
tmuance of ſuch a converſation, than a week's 
reading would have yielded them; for it is ſuch 
company as this, that give an edge to each cther's 
Nit, as iron fharpencth iron.“ 
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That ſilence is one of the great arts of converſa- 
tion, is allowed by Cicero himſelf, who ſays, there 
is not only an art but even an eloquence in it. 
And this opinion is confirmed by a great modern &, 
in the following little anecdote from one of the 
ancients. 

When many Grecian philoſophers had a ſolemn 
meeting before the ambaſſador of a foreign prince, 
each endeavoured to ſhew his parts by the bril- 
liancy of his converſation, that the ambaſlader 
might have ſomething to relate of the Grecian 
vwikdom. One of them, offended, no doubt, at 
the loquacity of his companions, ot {-rv*d a pro- 
found hlence : when the ambaffader, turning to 
him, aſked, © But what have you to fay, that I 

* may report it?“ Ile made this laconie, but 
very pointed reply :; “ Tell your king that you 
* have found one among the Greeks who knew 
% ho to he. ſilent.“ | 
There is a quality infin.tcly more intoxicating 
'to the female mind than knowledge—this is wit, 
the moſt captivating, but the maſt dreadful of all 
talents : the moſt dangerous to thoſe who have it, 
and the moſt feared by thoſe who have it not. 
Though it is againit all the rules, yet I cannot 
find in my beart to abuſe this charming quality. 
He who is grown rich without it, in fate and ſo- 


ber dulneſs, ſhuns it as a diſeaſe, and looks up- 


on poverty as its invariable concomitant. The 
moraliſt declaims againſt it as the ſource of irregu- 
larity, and the frugal citizen dreads it more than 
dankruptcy itſelf, for he confiders it as the 


Lord Bacon. 


parem 
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parent of extravagance and beggary The Cynic 
will aſk of what uſe it is? Of very little perhaps: 
no more is a flower garden, and yet it is allowed 
as an object of innocent amuſement and delightful 
recreation. A woman, who poſſeſſes this qua- 
lity, has received a moſt dangerous preſent, per- 
haps not leſs fo than beauty itſelf, 11 if it 
be not ſheathed in a temper peculiarly inoffenſive, 
chaſtiſed by a moſt correct judgment, and re- 
ſtrained by more prudence than falls to the com- 
mon lot. 

This talent is more likely to make a woman 
vain than knowledge ; for as wit is the immediate 
property of its poſſeſſor, and learning is only an 
a<quaintance with-the knowledge of other people, 
there is much more danger, that we ſhould be 
vain of what is our own, than of what we bor- 
row. 

But wit, like learning, is not near ſo common 
a thing as is imagined. Let not therefore a young 
lady be alarmed at the acuteneſs of her own wit, 
an / more than at the abundance of her own know- 
ledge. The great danger is, leſt ſhe ſhould miſ- 
talce pertneſs, flippancy, or imprudence, for this 
brilliant quality, or imagine ſhe is witty, only be- 
tauſe ſhe is indiſcreet. This is very frequently 
the caſe, 2nd this makes the name of wit fo cheap, 
waile its real exittence is ſo rare. 

Left the flattery of her acquaintance, or an over- 
weening opinion of her own qualifications, ſhould 
lead ſome vain and pctulant girl into a falle no- 
tion that ſhe has a great deal of wit, when ſhe has 
only a redundancy of animal ſpirits, ſhe may not find 
it Ale: to attend to the definition of this quality, by 

One 
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Ine who had as large a portion of it, as moſt in- 
<ividuals could ever boat : 


Tis not a tale, 'tis not a jeſt, 

Admir'd with laughter at a ſeaſt, 
Nor florid talk, which can that title gain, 
The proofs of wit for ever muſt remain. 


Neither can that have any place, 
At which a virgin hides her face; 
duch droſs the fire muſt purge away; tis juſt, 


The aur hor bluſh there, where the reader mutt. 
: Cow LE Yo 


But thoſe who actually poſſeſs this rare talent, 
cannot be too abſtincm in the ule of it. It often 
makes admirers, but it never makes friends ; 
I mean, where it is the pu dominant feature; and 
the unpretected and defenccleſs fate of woman- 
200d calls for friendſhip more than for admiration. 
he who does not. deſire friends has a ſodid and 
inſenſible foul; but ſhe who is ambitious of 
making every man her admirer, has an invincible 
vanity and a cold heart. 

But to dwell only on the fide of policy, a pru- 
dent woman, who has eftabliſhed the reputation 
of ſome genius, will ſuſficiently maintain it, with- 
out keeping her faculties always on the ſtretch to 
lay ge things. Nay, if rep! tation alone be her 
Ghj20t, the will gain a more folid one by her for- 

"17Ace, as the wiler part of her acquaintance }. 
will aſeribe it to the right motive, which is, not 
that ſhe bas leſs wit, but that the has more judy: 
ment. | 

The fatal fondneſs for indulging a ſpirit of ri- 
dicule, and we injurious and irreparable eunſe-: 
| QUENCES 
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quences which ſometimes attend the foo prompt 
reply, can never be too ſeriouſly or too ſeverely 
condemned. Not to offend, is the firſt ſtep towards 
pleaſing. To give pain is as much an offence 
againſt humanity, as againſt good breeding; and 
ſurely it is as well to abſtain from an action be- 
cauſe it is ſinful, as becauſe it is unpolite. In 
company, young ladies would do well before they 
| Tpeak, to reflect, if what they are going to fay 
may not diſtreſs ſome worthy perſon preſent, by 
wounding them in their perſons, families, connec- 


tions, or religious opinions. If they find it will - 


touch them in either of theſe, I ſhould adviſe them 
to ſuſpect, that what they were going to ſay is not 
ſo very good a thing as they at firft imagined. Nay, 
if even it was one of thoſe bright ideas, which 
Venus has imbued with a fifth part of her near, ſo 
much greater will be their merit in ſuppreſſing it, 
if there was a probability it might offend. Indeed, 
if they have the temper and prudence to make 
ſach a previous reflection, they will be more richly 
rewarded by their own inward triumph, at having 
ſuppreſſed a lively but ſevere remark, than they 
could have been with the diſſembled applauſes of 
the whole company, who, with that complaiſant 
deceit, which good breeding too much authoriſes, 
affect openly to admire what they ſecretly refolve 
never to forgive. | 
I have always been delighted with the ſtory of 
the little girl's eloquence, in one of the Children's 
Tales, who received from a friendly fairy the gift, 
that at every word ſhe uttered, -pinks, roſes, dia- 
monds, and pearls, ſhould drop irom her mouth. 
The hidden moral appears to be this, that it was 
the fycetneſs of her temper which produced this 


preay 
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pretty fanciful eſſect: for when her malicious ſiſter 
defired the ſame gift from the good natured tiny 
intelligence, the venom of her own heart converted. 
it into poiſonous and loathſome reptiles. : 

A man of ſenſe and breeding will ſometimes 
join in the laugh, which has been raiſed at his 
expence by an ill- natured repartee; but if it was 
very cutting, and one of thoſe ſhocking ſort of 
truths, which as they can ſcarcely be pardoned 
even in private, ought never to be uttered in pub- 
lic, he does not laugh becauſe he is pleaſed, but 
becauſe he wiſhes to conceal how much he is hurt. 
As the ſarcaſm was uttered by a lady, fo far from 
ſeeming to reſent it, he will be the firſt to com- 
mend it; but notwithſtanding that, he will re- 
member it as a trait of malice, when the whole 
company ſhall have forgotten it as a ſtroke of wit. 
Women are fo far from being privileged by their 
ſex to ſay unhandſome or cruel things, that it is 
this very circumſtance which renders them more 
intolerable. When the arrow is lodged in the 
heart, it is no relief to him who is wounded to 
reflect, that the hand which ſhot him was a fair 
one. 

Many women, when they have a favourite point 
to gain, or an earneſt wiſh to bring any one over 
to their opinion, oſten uſe a very diſingenuous 
method : they will ftate a caſe ambiguouſly, and 


3 then avail themſelves of it, in whatever manner 
© ſhall beft anſwer their purpoſe; leaving your mind 


in a ſtate of indeciſion as to their real meaning, 
while they triumph in the perplexity they have 
given you by the unfair concluſions they draw, 
from premiſes equivocally ſtated. They will alſo 
frequently argue from exceptions inſtead of rules, 
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and are aſtoniſhed when you are not willing to be 
contented with a prejudice, inſtead of a reaſon. 
In a ſenſible company of both ſexes, where 
women are not reftrained by any other reſerve than 
what their natural_modeſty impoſes ; and where- 
the intimacy of all parties authoriſes the utmoſt 
freedom of communication ; ſhould any one in- 
quire what were the general ſentiments on ſome 
articular ſubject, it will, I believe, commonly 
zappen that the ladies, whoſe imaginations have 
kept pace with the narration, have anticipated its 
end, and are ready to deliver their ſentiments on it 
as ſoon as it is finiſhed. While ſome of the male 


hearers, whoſe minds were buſied in ſettling the 


propriety, comparing the circumſtances, and ex- 
amining the conſiſtencies of what was ſaid, are 
obliged to 2 and diſcriminate, before they 
think of anſwering. Nothing is ſo embarraſfng 
as a variety of matter, and the converſation of 
women is often more perſpicuous, becauſe it is 
leſs laboured. =, 95 
A man of deep reflection, if he does not keep 
up an intimate commerce with the world, will be 
F metimes fo entangled in the intricacies of intenſe 
thought, that he will have the appearance of a 
confuled and perplexed expreſſion; while a 
ſprightly woman will extricate herſelf with that 
lively and “ raſh dexterity,” which will aimoſt 
always pleaſe, though it is very far from peing 
always right. It is eaſter to confound than to con- 
vince an opponent; the former may be effected by 
a turn that has more happineſs than truth in it. 
Many an excellent reaſoner, well ſkilled in the 
theory of the ſclools, has felt himſelf diſcomfited 
by a reply, which, though as wide of the 2 
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and as foreign to the queſtion as can be conceived, 
has diſconcerted him more than the moſt ſtartling 
propoſition, or the moſt accurate chain of reaſon- 
ing could have done; and he has borne the laugh 
of his fair antagoniſt, as well as of the whole 
company, though he could not but feel, that his 
own argument was attended with the fulleſt de- 
monftration : ſo true it is, that it is not always 
nc ceſſary to be right, in order to be applauded. 
But let not a young lady's vanity be too much 
elated with this falſe applauſe, which is given, 
not to her merit, but to her ſex : the has not per- 
haps gained a victory, though ſhe may be allowed 
a triumph ; and it ſhould — her to reflect, 
that the tribute 1s paid, not to her ſtrength, but 
to her weakneſs. It is worth while to diſcrimi- 
nate between that applauſe, which is given from 
the complai ſance of others, and that which is paid 
to Our own merit. | 
Where great ſprightlineſs is the natural bent of 
the temper, girls ſhould endeavour to habituate 
themſelves to a cuſtom of obſerving, thinki 
and — I do not mean, that they ſhould 
devote themſelves to abſtruſe ſpeculation, or the 
ſtudy of logic; but ſhe who is accuſtomed to give 
a due arrangement to her thoughts, to reaſon juſtly 
and pertinently on common aflairs, and judiciouſly 
to deduce effects from their cauſes, will be a bet- 
ter logician than ſome of thoſe who claim the 
name, becauſe they have ſtudied the art: this is 
being © learned without the rules ; the beſt de- 
finition, perhaps, of that ſort of literature which 


Is propereſt for the ſex. That ſpecies of know- 


Jedge, which appears to be the reſult of reflection 


= rather than of ſcience, ſits peculiarly well on women. 
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It is not uncommon to find a lady, who, though 
ſhe does not know a rule of Syntax, ſcarcely ever 
violates one; and who conſtructs every ſentence 
ſhe utters, with more propriety than many a learned 
dunce, who has every rule of Ariſtotle by heart, 
and who can lace his own thread-bare diſcourſe 
with the golden ſhreds of Cicero and Virgil. 

It has been objected, and I fear with ſome 
reaſon, that female converſation is too frequently 
tinQtured with a cenſorious ſpirit, and that ladies 
are ſeldom apt to diſcover much tenderneſs for the 
errors of a fallen ſiſter. 


If it be fo, it is a grievous fault. 


No arguments can juſtify, no pleas can extenuate 


it. To infult over the miſeries of an unhappy 
creature is unhuman, not to compaſhonate them is 


unchriſttan. The werthy part of the ſex always 


expreſs themſelves humanely on the failings of 
_— in proportion to their own undeviating 
neſs. 

And here I cannot help remarking, that young 
women do not always carefully diſtinguiſh between 
running into the error of detra d ion, and its op- 
poſite extreme of indiſcriminate applauſe. This 
proceeds from the falſe idea they entertain, that 
the dire & contrary to what is wrong muſt be right. 
Thus the dread of being only ſuſpected of cne 
fault makes them actually guilty cf another. The 
defire of avoiding the imputation of envy, impels 
them to be inſincere; and to eſtabliſh a reputation 
for ſweetneſs of temper and generoſity, they affect 
ſometimes to ſpeak of very indifferent aro: 

wit 
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with the moſt extravagant applauſe. With ſuch 
the hyperbole is a favourite figure ; and every de- 
gree of compariſon but the ſuperlative is rejected, 
as cold and inexpreſſive. But this habit of exag- 
geration greatly weakens their credit, and deſtroys 
the weight of their opinion on other occaſions; 
for people very ſoon diſcover what degree of faith 
is to be given both to their judgment and veracity. 
And thoſe of real merit will no more be flattered 
by that approbation, which cannot diſtinguiſh the 
value of what it praiſes, than the celebrated painter 
muſt have been at the judgment paſſed on his 
works by an ignorant ſpectator, who, being aſked 
what he thought of ſuch and ſuch very capital but 
very different pieces, cried out in an affected rap- 
ture, All alike! all alike!” 

It has been propoſed to the young, as a maxim 
of ſupreme wiſdom, to manage ſo dexterouſly in 
converſation, as to appear to be well acquainted 
with ſubjeQs, of which they are totally ignorant; 
and this, by affecting ſilence in regard to thoſe, 
on which they are known to excel.—But wh 
counſel this difingenuous fraud ? Why add to the 
numberleſs arts of deceit, this practice of decerv- - 
ing, as it were, on a ſettled principle? If to diſa- 
vow the knowledge they really have be a culpable 
affectation, then certainly to inſinuate an idea of 
their ſkill, where they are actually ignorant, is a 
moſt unworthy artifice. -. 

But of all the qualifications for converſation, 
humility, if not the moſt brilliant, is the ſafeſt, 
the moſt amiable, and the moſt feminine. The 
affectation of introducing ſubje&s, with which 
others are unacquainted, and of diſplaying talents 
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ſuperior to the reſt of the company, is as danger- 
ous as it is foohiſh. 

There are many, who never can forgive ano- 
ther for being more agreeable and more accom- 
pliſhed than themſelves, and who can pardon any 
offence rather than an eclipſing merit. Had the 
nightingale in the fable conquered his vanity, and 
reſiſted the temptation of ſhewing a. fine voice, 
he might have eſcaped the talons of ' the hawk. 
The melody of his ſinging was the cauſe of his. 
deſtruQion ; his merit brought him into danger, 
and his vanity coſt him his life. 


| 
| 
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Ravy came next, Envy with ſquinting eyes, 
Sick of a ſtrange diſeaſe his neighbour's health ; 
Beſt then he lives, whea any better dies, 

Is never poor but in another*s wealth: Fs 
On beſt men's harms and griefs he feeds his fill. 
Elſe his own maw doth eat with ſpiteful will, | 

It muſt the temper be, where diet is ſo ill. ' 


FizTcurR's Puxyrt® lat Ax. 


cc | ; | 
Exvy, (ſays Lord Bacon) has no holidays.” 
There cannot perhaps be a more lively and ſtriking 
deſcription. of the miſerable ſtate of mind thoſe 
endure, who are tormented with this vice. A ſpirit 
of emulation has been ſuppoſed to be the ſource 
of the greateſt improvements; and there is no 
doubt but the warmeſt rivalſhip will produce the 
moſt excellent effects; but it is to be feared, that 
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a perpetual ſtate of conteſt will injure the temper 
ſo eſlentially, that the miſchief will hardly be 
counterbalanced by any other advantages. Thoſe, 
whoſe progreſs is the moſt rapid, will be apt to 
deſpiſe their leſs ſucceſsful competitors, who, in 
return, will feel the bittereſt reſentment againſt 
their more fortunate rivals. Among perſons of 
real goodneſs, this jealouſy and contempt can ne- 
ver be equally felt, becauſe every advancement 
in piety will be attended with a proportionable in- 
creaſe of humility, which will lead them to con- 
template their own improvements with modeſty, 
and to view with. charity the miſcarriages of 
others. 

When an envious man is melancholy, one may 
aſk him, in the words of Bion, what evil has be- 
fallen himſelf, or what good has happened to ano- 
ther? This laſt is the ſcale by which he principally 
meaſures his felicity, and the very ſmiles of his 
friends are ſo many deductions from his own hap- 
pineſs. The wants of others are the ſtandard by 
which he rates his own wealth, and he eſtimates 
his riches not ſqaauch by his own poſſeſſions, as 
by the neceſſities of his neighbours. 

When the malevolent intend to ſtrike a very 
deep and dangerous ſtroke of malice, they gene- 
rally begin the moſt remotely in the world from 
the ſubje& neareſt their hearts. 'They ſet out 
with commending the obje& of their envy for 
fome trifling quality or advantage, . which it 1s 
fcarcely worth while to-poſſeſs : they next proceed 


to make a general profeſſion of their own good 


will and regard for him: thus artfully removing 


any ſuſpicion of their deſign, and clearing all ob- 


ſtructions 
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ſtructions for the inſidious ſtab they are about to 
give; for who will ſuſpe& them of an intention to 
injure the object of their peculiar and profeſſed 
eſteem ? the hearer's belief of the fact grows in 

ortion to the ſeeming reluctance with which 
it is told, and to the conviction he has, that the 
relater is not influenced by any private pique, or 
perſonal reſentment ; but that the confeſſion 1s ex- 
torted from him ſorely againſt his inclination, and 
purely on account of his zeal for truth. 

Anger is leſs reaſonable and more ſincere than 
envy.—Anger breaks out abruptly ; envy is a great 
prefacer—anger wiſhes to be underſtood at once : 
envy is fond of remote hints and ambiguities ; but, 
obſcure as its oracles are, it never ceaſes to deliver 
them till they are perfectly comprehended :—anger 
repeats the ſame circumſtances over again; envy 
invents new ones at every freſh recital—anger 
gives a broken, vehement, and interrupted narra- 
tive; envy tells a more conſiſtent and more pro- 
bable, though a falſer tale - anger is exceſſively 
imprudent, for it is impatient to diſcloſe every 
thing it knows; envy is diſcreet, for it has a great 
dc al to hide anger never conſults times or ſea- 
ſons; envy waits ſor the lucky moment, when 
the wound it meditates may be made the moſt ex- 
quiſitely painful, and the moſt incurably deep— 
anger uſes more invective; envy does more miſ- 
chief—ſimple anger ſoon runs itſelf out of breath, 
and is exhauſted at the end of its tale; but it is 
for that choſen period that envy has treaſured up 
the moſt barbed arrow in its whole quiver—anger 
puts a man out of himſelf ; but the truly malici- 
dus generally preſerve the appearance of ſelf-poſ- 
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Teſhon, or they could not ſo effeQually injure. 
The angry man ſets out by deſtroying his whole 
credit with you at once, for he very frankly con- 
feſſes his abhorrence and deteſtation of the obje& 
of his abuſe ; while the envious man carefully ſup- 
preſſes all his own ſhare in the affair.—The angry 
man defeats the end of his reſentment, by keeping 
himſelf continually before your eyes, inſtead of his 
enemy; while the envious man artfully brings 
forward the object of his malice, and keeps him- 
ſelf out of ſight.— The angry man talks loudly 
of his own wrongs; the envious of his adverſary's 
injuſtice.—A paſſionate perſon, if his reſentments 
are not complicated with malice, divides his time 
between ſinning and ſorrowing; and, as the iraſ- 
cible paſſions cannot conſtantly be at work, his 
heart may ſometimes get a holiday.— Anger is a 
violent 28, envy a conſtant habit no one can be 
always angry, but he may be always envious:— 
an angry man's enmity (if he be generous) will 
ſubſide when the object of his reſentment becomes 
unfortunate ; but the envious man can extract food 
from his malice out of calamity itſelf, if he finds 
his adverſary bears it with dignity, or 1s pitied cr 
aſſiſted in it. The rage of the paſſionate man is 
totally extinguiſhed by the death of his enemy: 
but the hatred of the malicious is not buried even 
in the grave of his rival: he will envy the good 
name he has left behind him ; he will envy him 
the tears of his widow, the proſperity of his chil- 
dren, the eſteem of his friends, the praiſes of his 
epitaph—nay the very magnificence of his funeral, 

The ear of jealouſy heareth all things,” (ſays 


the wiſe man) frequently I believe more than is 


uttered, 
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miſchief too, in telling a man's name than the ini- 
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uttered, which makes the company of perſons in- 
feed with it ſtill more dangerous. 

When you tell thoſe of a malicious turn, any 
circumſtance that has happened to. another, though 
they perfectly know of whom you are ſpeaking, 
they often affect to be at a loſs, to forget his name, 
or to miſapprehend you in ſome reſpect or other; 
and this merely to have an opportunity of lily gra- 
tifying their malice by mentioning ſome unhappy 
defect or perſonal infirmity he labours under; and 
not contented “ to tack his every error to his 
name,” they will, by way of farther explanation, 
have recourſe to the faults of his father, or the 
misfortunes of his family; and this with all the 
ſeeming ſimplicity and candour in the werld, merely 
for the ſake of preventing miſtakes, and to clear 
up every doubt of his identity.— If you are ſpeak- 
ing of a lady, for inſtance, they will perhaps embel- 
liſh their enquiries, by aſking if you mean her, 
whoſe great grandfather was a bankrupt, though 
ſhe has the vanity to keep a chariot, while others 
who are much better born walk on foot ; or the 
will afterwards recollect, that you may poſſibly 
mean her couſin, of the ſame name, whoſe mo- 
ther was ſuſpected of ſuch or ſuch an indiſcretion, 
though the daughter had the luck to make her for- 
tune by marrying, while her betters ate over- 
looked. 

To kint at a fault, does more miſchief than 
ſpeaking out ; for whatever is left for the imagi- 
nation to finiſh, will not fail to be overdone : every 
hiatus will be more than filled up, and every pauſe 
more than ſupplied. 'There is leſs malice, and leſs 
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tials of it; as a worthier perſon may be involved 


in the moſt diſgraceful ſuſpicions by ſuch a dan- 
gerous ambiguity. 

It is not uncommon for the envious, after havi 
attempted to deface the faireſt character ſo induſ- 
triouſly, that they are afraid you will begin to de- 
te their malice, to endeavour to remove your 
ſuſpicions effectually, by aſſuring you, that what 
they have juſt related is only the popular opinion ; 
they themſelves can never believe things are fo 
bad as they are ſaid to be; for their part, it is a 
rule with them always to hope the beſt. It is 
their way never to believe or report ill of any one. 
They will, however, mention the ſtory in all com- 
panies, that they may do their friend the ſervice 
of proteſting their diſbelief of it. More reputa- 
tions are thus hinted away by falſe friends, than 
are .openly deſtroyed by public enemies. An if, 
or a but, or a mortifzed look, or a languid defence, 
or an ambiguous ſhake of the head, or a haſty word 
affectedly recalled, will demoliſh a character more 
effectually, than the whole artillery of malice 
when openly levelled againſt it. 

It is not that envy never praiſes—No, that 
would be making a public profeſſion of itſelf, and 
advertiſing its own malignity ; whereas the greateſt 
ſucceſs of its efforts depends on the concealment 
of their end. When envy intends to ftrike a ſtroke 
of Machiavelian policy, it ſometimes affects the 
language of the moſt exaggerated applauſe ; though 
it generally takes care, that the ſubject of its pa- 
negyric ſhall be a very indifferent and common 
character, ſo that it is well aware none of its 
praifes will ſtick. 

£ 
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It is the unhappy nature of envy not to be con- 
tented with poſitive miſery, but to be continually 
aggravating its own torments, by comparing them 
with the felicities of others. The eyes of envy 
are perpetually fixed on the object which diſturbs 
it, nor can it avert them from it, though to pro- 
cure itſelf the relief of a temporary forgetfulneſs. 


On ſeeing the innocence of the firſt pair, 


Aſide the devil turn'd, 
For Envy, yet with jealous leer malign, 
Eyed them aſkance. 


As this enormous fin chiefly inſtigated the revolt, 
and brought on the ruin of the angelic ſpirits, ſo 
it is not improbable, that it will be a principal in- 
ſtrument of miſery in a future world, for the en- 
vious to compare their deſperate condition with 
the happineſs of the children of God; and to 
heighten their actual wretchedneſs by reflecting on 
what they have loſt. . | — 

Perhaps envy, like lying and ingratitude, is prac- 
tiſed with more frequency, becauſe it is prac- 
tiſed with impunity; but there being no human 
laws againſt theſe crimes, is ſo far from an induce- 
ment to commit them, that this very conſideration 
would be ſufficient to deter the wife and good, if 
all others were ineffectual; ſor of how heinous a 
nature muſt thoſe ſins be, which are judged above 
the reach of human puniſhment, and are referved 
for the final juſtice of God himſelf ! | 
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| | OE M on G the many evils which prevail 
under the ſun, the abuſe of words is not the leaſt 
conſiderable. By the influence of time, and the 
perverſion of faſhion, the plaineſt and moſt une- 
quivocal may be ſo altered, as to have a meaning 
aſſigned them almoſt diametrically oppoſite to 

their original ſignification. 
The preſent age may be termed, by way of 
diſtinction, the age of ſentiment, a word which, 
in 
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in the implication it now bears, was unknown to 
our plain anceſtors. Sentiment is the varniſh of 
virtue to conceal the deformity of vice; and it is 
not uncommon for the ſame perſons to make a. 
jeſt of religion, to break through the moſt ſolemn 
ties and engagements, to practiſe every art of 
latent fraud and open ſeduction, and yet to value 
themſelves on ſpeaking and writing /entimental/y. 
But this refined jargon, which has infeifed let- 
ters and tainted morals, is chiefly admired- and 


adopted by young ladies of a certain turn, who 


read ſentimental books, write ſentimental letters, and 
contract ſentimental ſriendſbips. _ 
Error is. never likely to do ſo much miſchief 
as when it diſguiſes its real tendency, and puts 
on an engaging and attractive appearance. Many 
a young woman, who would be ſhocked at the 
imputation of an intrigue, is extremely flattered 
at the idea of a ſentimental connexion, though - 
perhaps with a dangerous and deſigniag man, who, 
by putting on this maſk of plauſtdilir d virtue, 
diſarms her of her prudence, lays her apprehen- 
ſions aſleep, and involves her in miſery; miſer7 
the more inevitable becauſe unſuſpected. For 
ſhe who apprehends no danger, will not think it 


neceſſary to be always upon her guard; but will 
rather invite than avoid the ruin which comes un- 


der ſo ſpecious and ſo fair a form. CIP 
Such an engagement will be infinitely deatet 

her vanity than an avowed and authoriſed atta 

ment; for one of theſe ſentimental lovers 


not ſcruple very ſeriouſly to aſſure a credulous- _ 
girl, that her unparalleled merit entitles her to 
the adoration. of the whole world, and that the 
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univerſal homage of mankind is nothing more than 
the unavoidable tribute extorted by her charms. 
No wonder then ſhe ſhould be ſo eafily prevailed 
on to believe, that an individual is captivated by 
perfections which might enſlave a million. But 
ſhe ſhould remember, that he who endeavours to 
intoxicate her with adulation, intends one day moſt 
effectually to humble her. For an artful man has 
always a ſecret deſign to pay himſelf in future for 
every preſent ſacrifice. And this prodigality ot 
Praiſe, which he now appears to laviſh with fuch 
thoughtleſs profuſion, is, in fact, a ſum œconomi- 
cally laid out to ſupply his future neceſſities : of 
this ſum he keeps an exact eſtimate, and at ſome 
diſtant day promiſes himſelf the moſt exorbitant 
intereſt for it. If he has addreſs and conduct, 
and the object of his purſuit much vanity, and 
ſome ſenſibility, he ſeldom fails of fucceſs; for 
fo powerful will be his aſcendancy over her mind, 
that ſhe will ſoon adopt his notions and opinions. 
Indeed, it is more than probable ſhe poſſeſſed moſt 
of them before, having gradually acquired them 
in her initiation into the ſentimental character. To 
maintain that character with dignity and propriety, 
it is neceſſary ſhe ſhould entertain the moſt elevat- 
ed ideas of diſproportionate alliances, and diſinte- 
reſted love; and conſider fortune, rank, and re- 
putation, as mere chimerical diſtinctions and vul- 
gar prejudices. 

The lover, deeply verſed in all the obliquities 
of fraud, and ſkilled to wind himſelf into every 
avenue of the heart which indiſcretion has beſt 
unguarded, ſoon diſcovers on which fide it is moſt 
acceſſible, He avails himſelf of this weakneſs 


by 
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by addreſſing her in a language exactly conſonant 
to her own ideas. He attacks her with her own 
weapons, and oppoſes rhapſody to ſentiment.—tle 
profeſſes ſo ſovereign a contempt for the paltry 
concerns of money, that ſhe thinks it her duty 
to reward him for ſo generous a renunciation. 
Every plea he artfully advances of his own un- 
worthineſs, is conſidered by her as a freſh de- 
mand which her gratitude muſt anſwer. And ſhe 
makes it a point of honour to ſacrifice to him 
that fortune which he is too noble to regard. Theſe 
profeſſions of humility are the common artifice of 
the vain, and theſe proteſtations of generoſity the 
refuge of the rapacious. And among its many 
ſmooth miſchiefs, it is one of the ſure and ſuc- 
ceſsful frauds of ſentiment, to affect the moſt fri- 
gid indifference to thoſe external and pecuniary 
advantages, which it is its great and real object to 
obtain. 

A ſentimental girl very rarely entertains any 
doubt of her perſonal beauty; for ſhe has been 
daily accuſtomed to contemplate it herſelf, and 
to hear of it from others. She will not, there- 
fore, be very ſolicitous for the confirmation of a 
truth ſo ſelf-evident ; but ſhe ſuſpects, that her 
pretenſions to underſtanding are more likely-to 


be diſputed, and, for that reaſon, greedily' de- 


vours every compliment. offered to thoſe pertec- 
tions, which are leſs obvidus and more refined. 
She is perſuaded, that men need only open their 
eyes to decide on her beauty, while it will be the 
moſt convincing proof of the taſte, ſenſts and 
elegance of her admireg, that he can diſcern and 

latter thoſe qualities in her. A man of the cha- 
rater 
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racter here ſuppoſed, will eafily inſinuate himſelf - 


into her affections, by means of this latent but 
leading foible, which may be called the guid:ng 
clue to a ſentimental heart. He will affect to 
overicok that beauty which attracts common 
eyes, and enſnares common hearts, while he will 
beſtow the moſt delicate praiſes on the beauties of 
her mind, and finiſh the climax of adulation, by 
hinting that ſhe is ſuperior to it. 

And when he tells her ſhe hates flattery, 

She ſays the does, being then molt flatter'd, 

But nothing, in general, can end leſs delightful- 
ly than theſe ſublime attachments, even where no 
acts of ſeduction were ever practiſed, but they 
are ſuffered, like mere ſublunary connexions, to 
terminate in the vulgar cataſtrophe of marriage. 
That wealth, which lately ſeemed to be looked 
on with ineffable contempt by the lover, now ap- 
pears to be the principal attraction in the eyes of 
the huſband; and he, who but a few ſhort weeks 
before, in 2 tranſport of ſentimental generoſity, 
wiſhed her to have been a village maid, with no 
portion but her crook and her beauty, and that 
they might ſpend their days in paſtoral love and 
innocence, has now loſt all reliſh for the Arcadian- 
life, or any other life in which ſhe muſt be his 
companion. 

On the other hand, ſhe who was lately 

An angel call'd, and angel-like ador'd, 
is ſhocked to find herſelf at once ſtripped of all 
her celeſtial attributes. This late divinity, who 
ſcarcely yielded to her ſiſters of the ſky, now 
finds herſelf of leſs importance in the eſteem of 
the man ſhe has choſen, than any other mere 
mortal 
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mortal woman. No longer is ſhe gratified with 
the tear of counterfeited paſſion, the ſigh of diſ- 
ſembled rapture, or the language of premeditated 
adoration. No longer is the altar of her vanity 
loaded with the oblations of fictitious fondneſs, 
the incenſe of falſehood, or the ſacrifice of flat- 
tery,—Her apotheofis is ended She feels herſelf 
degraded from the dignities and privileges of a 
goddeſs, to all the imperfections, vanuties, and 
weakneſſes of a flighted woman, and a neglected 
wife. Her faults, which were ſo lately overlook- 
ed or miſtaken for virtues, are now, as Caſhus 
ſays, ſet in a note-book. The paſſior, which 
was vowed eternal, Jaſted only a few ſhort weeks ; * 
and the indifference, which was ſo far from be- 
ing included in the bargain, that it was rot ſo 
much as ſuſpected, follows them through the 
whole ti eſome journey of their inſipid, vacant, 
joyleſs exiſtence. | 

Thus much for the campletion of the ſentimen- 
tal hiſtory. If we trace it back to its beginning, 
we ſhall find that a damſel of this caft had her 
head criginally turned by pernicious reading, and 
her inſanity confirmed by imprudent friendſhips. 
She never fails to ſele& a beloved confidante of 
her own turn and humcur, though, it ſhe can 
help it, not quite ſo handſome as herſelf. A 
violent intimucy enfues, or, to ſpeak the language 
Of lent; ment, an intimate union of ſouls imme. 
diatc!y tukes place, which is wrought to the high- 
eſt pitch by a fecret and voluminovs correſpon- 
dence, though they live in the fame flrect, or 
+ haps in the ſame houſe. This is the fucl 
ch principally feeds and _ the dangerous 
flame 
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flame of ſentiment. In this correſpondence the 
two friends encourage each other in the falſeſt 
notions imaginable. They repreſent romantic 
love as the great important buſineſs of human life, 
and deſcribe all the other concerns of it as too 
low and paltry to merit the attention of ſuch ele- 
vated beings, and fit only to employ the daughters 
of the plodding vulgar. In thefe letters, family 
affairs are miſrepreſented, family ſecrets divulged, 
and fimily misfortunes aggravated. They are 
filled with vows of eternal amity, and proteſtati- 
ons of never-ending love. But interjections and 
quotations are the principal embelliſhments of theſe 
very ſublime epiſtles. Every panegyric contained 
in them is extravagant and hyperbolical, and eve- 
ry cenſure exaggerated and exceſſive. In a fa- 
vourite, every frailty is heightened into a perfec- 
tion, and in a foe degraded into a crime, The 
dramatic poets, eſpecially the moſt tender and 
romantic, are quoted in almoſt every line, and 
every pompous or pathetic thought is forced to 
give up its natural and obvious meaning, and with 
all the violence of miſapplication, is compelled 
to ſuit ſome circumſtance of imaginary woe of 
the fair tranſcriber. Alicia is not too mad for her 
heroics, nor Monimia too mild for her foft emo- 
tions. 
Fathers have fiinty hearts is an expreſſion worth 
an empire, and is always uſed with peculiar em- 
phaſis and enthuſiaſm. For a favourite topic of 
theſe epiſtles is the groveling ſpirit and ſordid 
temper of the parents, who will be ſure to find 
no quarter at the hands of their daughters, ſhould 
they preſume to be ſo unreaſonable as to direct 

their 
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their courſe of reading, interfere in their choice 
of friends, or mterrupt their very important cor- 
reſpondence. But as theſe young ladies are fer- 
tile in expedients, and as their genius is never 
more agreeably exerciſed than in finding reſour- 
ces, they are not without their ſecret exultation, 
in caſe either of the above intereſting events 
ſhould happen, as they carry with them a certain 
air of tyranny and perſecution which is very de- 
lightful. For a prohibited correſpondence is one 
of the great incidents of a ſentimental lite, and 
a letter clandeſtinely received, the ſupreme feli- 
city of a ſentimental lady. 

Nothing can equal the aſtoniſhment of theſe 
ſoaring ſpirits, when their plain friends or pru- 
dent relations preſume to remonſtrate with them 
on any impropriety in their conduct. But if theſe 
worthy people happen to be ſomewhat advanced 
in life, their contempt is then a little ſoftened by 
pity, at the reflection that ſuch very antiquated 
poor creatures ſhould pretend to judge what is fit 
or unfit for lidies of their great refinement, ſenſe, 
and reading. *F'hey conſider them as wretches 
utterly ignorant of the ſublime pleaſures of a de- 
licate and exalted paſhon ; as tyrants whoſe au- 
thority is to be contemned, and as ſpies whoſe 
vigilance is to be eluded. The prudence of theſe 
worthy friends they term ſuſpicion, and their ex- 
perience dotage. For they are perſuaded, that 
the face of things has ſo totally changed fince their 
parents were young, that though they might then 
zudge tolerably for themfelves, yet they are now 
{with all their advantages of knowledge and ob- 
ſervation) by no means qualified to direct their 

more 
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more enlightened daughters; who, if they have 


made a great progreſs in the ſentimental walk, t 
will no more be influenced by the advice of their : n 
mother, than they would go abroad in her laced 5 1 
pinner or her brocade ſuit, | | 3 d 
But yeung people never ſhew their folly and ; el 
ignorance more conſpicuouſly, than by this over- c 
confidence in their own judgment, and this haugh- F} p 
ty diſdain of the opinion of thoſe who have known | 
more days. Youth has a quickneſs of apprehen- | n: 
fron, which it is very apt to miſtake for an acute- o 
neſs of penc tration. But youth, like cunning, | d 
though very conceited, is very ſhort-ſighted, and ; Pi 
never more ſo than when it diſregards the inſtruc- 4 ſe 
tions of the wiſe, and the admonitions of the 1 mn 
aged. The ſame vices and follies influenced the | o1 
human heart in their day, which influence it 3 ſo 
now, and nearly in the ſame manner. One who D ti 
well knew the world and its various vanities, has I th 
ſaid, © The thing which hath been, it is that 1 ha 


& which haiti be, and that which is done is that 
** which ſhall be done, and there is no new thing 
% under the ſun,” 

It is alſo a part of the ſentimental character, to 
imagine that none but the young and the beautiful 
have any right to the pleaſures of ſociety, or even 
to the common benefits and bl: ſſings of life. La- 
dies of this turn alſo affect the moſt lofty diſre- 
gard for uſeful qualities and domeſtic virtues ; and 
this is a natural conſequence : for as this ſort of 
ſentiment is only a weed of idleneſs, ſhe who is 
conſtantly and uſefully employed, has neither lei- 
ſure nor propenſity to cultivate it, 


A ſen- 
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A ſentimental lady principally values herſelf on 
the enlargement of her notions, and her liberal 
way of thinking. This ſuperiority of ſoul chief- 
ly manifeſts itſelf in the contempt of thoſe minute 
delicacies and little decorums, which, trifling as 
they may be thought, tend at once to dignify the 
character, and to reſtrain the levity of the younger 
part of the ſex. | 

Perhaps the error here complained of, origt- 
nates in miſtaking ſentiment and principle for each 
other. Now I conceive them to be extremely 
different. Sentiment is the virtue of ideas, and 
principle the virtue of action. Sentiment has its 
ſeat in the head, principle in the heart. Senti- 
ment ſuggeſts fine harangues and ſubtile diſtincti- 
ons; principle conceives juſt notions, and per- 
lorms good actions in conſequence of them. Sen- 
timent refines away the fimplicity of truth and 
the plainneſs of piety, and, as a celebrated wit“ 
has remarked of his no leſs celebrated contempo- 
rary, gives us virtue in words and vice in deeds. 
Sentiment may be called the Athenian, who knew 
what was-right, and principle the Lacedemonian 
who pradtiſed it. 

But theſe qualities will be better exemplified 
by an attentive conſideration of two admirabiy- 
drawn characters of Milton, which are beautiful- 
ly, delicately, and diſtinctly marked. Theſe are, 
Belial, who may not improperly be called the 


Demon of Sentiment; and Abdiel, who may be 
termed the Angel of Principle, S 


D Survey 


* See Voltaire“ Prophecy concerning Rovſſeau, 
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Survey the picture of Belial, drawn by the ſu- 
blimeſt hand that ever held the poetic pencil. 


A fairer perſon loſt not Heav'n ; he ſeem'd 
For dignity compos'd, and high exploit, 
But all was falſe and hollow, tho bis tongue 
Dropt manna, and could make the worſe appear 
The better reaſon, to perplex and daſh 
Matureſt counſels, for his thoughts were low, 
To vice induftrious, but to nobler deed; 
Tün'rous and ſlothful; yet he pleas'd the car. 

- Paxapise Losr, B. II. 


Here is a lively and exquiſite repreſentation of 
art, ſubtilty, wit, fine breeding and poliſhed man- 
ners : on the whole, of a very accompliſhed and 
ſentimental ſpirit. 

No turn to the artleſs, upright, and unſophiſ- 
ticated Abdiel, | 


Faithful found 
Among the faithleſs, faithſul only he 
Among innumerable falſe, unmov'd, 
Unihaten, unſeduc'd, unterrifhed ; 
His loyalty he kept, his love, his zeal. 
Nor number, nor example with him wrought 
To ſwerve from truth, or change bis conftant mind, 


Though ſingle. 
| Boox V. 


But it is not from theſe deſcriptions, juſt and 

. firiking as they are, that their characters are ſo 
perfectly known, as from an examination of their 
conduct through the remainder of this divine 
work: in which it is well worth while to remark 


the conſonancy of their actions, with what the 
above 
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above pictures ſeem to promiſe. It will alſo be 
obſerved, that the contraſt between them is kept 
up throughout, with the utmoſt exactneſs of de- 
lineation, and the moft animated ſtrength of co- 
louring. On a review it will be found, that Be- 
lial za/ked all, and Abdiel did all. The former, 


With words ſtill cloath'd in reaſon's guiſe, 
Counſel'd ignob'e eaſe, and peaceful floth, 


Not peace, 
Book II. 


In Abdiel you will conſtantly find the eloquence 
of action. When tempted by the rebellious an- 
gels, with what retorted ſcorn, with what honeit 
indignation he deſerts their multitudes, and re- 
treats from their contagious ſociety ! 


All night the dreadleſs angel unpurſued 
Through heavens wide champaia held his way. 
. Boox VL. 


No wonder he was received with ſuch accla- 
mations of joy by the celeſtial powers, when 
there was 


| But 8 
Ves, of ſo many myriads fall'n, but one 
Return'd not loſt. B Is:p, 

And afterwards, in a cloſe conteſt with the arch 
fend, "0 


A noble ſtroke he Jifted high 2 
| On the proud creſt of Satan. Ivins * 
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What was the effect of this courage of the vi 
gilant and active ſeraph | ? 


Amazement ſeiz'd 


The rebel throne, but greater rage to ſee 
Thus foil'd their mightieft. 


„  Abdiel had the ſuperiority of Belial as much 
in the warlike combat, as in the 288 coun- 
ſels. 


Nor was it ought but juſt 
That he who i in debate of truth had won, 
Shou'd win in arms, in both diſputes alike 
Victor. 


But actwidkflcnting I have ſpoken with ſome 
aſperity againſt ſentiment as oppoſed to principle, 
yet I am convinced, that true genuine ſentiment, 
(not the ſort 1 have been deſcribing) may be ſo 
connected with principle, as to beſtow on it its 
brighteſt luſtre, and its moſt captivating graces, 
And enthuſiaſm is ſo far from being diſagreeable, 
that a portion of it is perhaps indiſpenſably neceſ- 
ſary in an engaging woman. But it muſt be the 
enthuſiaſm of the heart, not of the ſenſes. It 
muſt be the enthuſiaſm which grows up with a 
feeling mind, and is cheriſhed by a virtuous edu- 
cation; not that which is compounded of irregu- 
lar paſſions, and artificially refined by books of un- 
natural fiction and improbable adventure. I will 


even go ſo far as to aſſert, that a young woman > 
cannot have any real greatneſs of ſoul, or true ele- 
vation of principle, if ſhe has not a tincture of 
what the vulgar would call Romance, but which 
Perſons of a certain way of thinking will diſcern 
to 
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to proceed from thoſe fine feelings, and that 
charming ſenſibility, without which, though a 
woman may be worthy, yet ſhe can neyer be 
amiadle. 

But this dangerous merit cannot be too rigidly 


watched, as it is very apt to lead thoſe who poſ- 


ſeſs it into inconveniencies from which leſs inte- 
reſting characters are happily exempt. Young 
women of ſtrong ſenſibility may be carried by the 
very amiableneſs of this temper into the moſt 
alarming extremes. "Their taſtes are paſſions. 
They love ſand hate with all their hearts, and 
ſcarcely ſuffer themſelves to feel a reaſonable 
preference before it ſtrengthens into a violent at- 
tachment. 

When an innocent girl of this open, truſting, 
tender heart, happens to meet with one of her 
own fex and age, whoſe addreſs and manners are 
engaging, ſhe is inftantly ſeized with an ardent 
deſire to commence a friendſhip with her. She 
feels the moſt lively impatience at the reſtraints 
of company, and the decorums of ceremony. She 
longs to be alone with her, longs to aſſure her of 
the warmth of her tenderneſs, and generouſly aſ- 
cribes to the fair ſtranger all the good qualities ſhe 
feels in her own heart, or rather all thoſe which 
ſhe has met with in her reading, diſperſed in a 
variety of heroines. She is perſuaded, that her 
new friend unites them all in herſelf, becauſe ſhe 
carries in her prepoſſeſſing countenance the pro- 
miſe of them all. How cruel and how. rad vi 
ons would this inexperienced-girl think her mo- 
ther was, who ſhould venture to hint, that the 
agreeable unknown had defects in her temper, 
| D 3 or 
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or exceptions in her character. She would miſ- 
take theſe hints of diſcretion for the inſinuations 
of an uncharitable diſpoſition. At firft ſhe would 
perhaps liſten to them with a generous, impatience, 
and afterwards with a cold and filent diſdain. She 
would deſpiſe them as the effect ef prejudice, 
miſrepre ſentation, or ignorance. The more ag- 
gravated the cenſure, the more vehemently would 
the proteſt in ſecret, that her friendſhip for this 
dear ir jured creature (who is raiſed much higher 
in her eſteem by ſuch injurious ſuſpicions) ſhall 


end. 

Yet this truſting confidence, this honeſt indif- 
cretion, is, at this early period of life, as amia- 
ble as it is natural; and will, it wifely cultivated, 
Produce, at its proper ſeaſon, fruits infinitely 
more valuable than all the guarded circumfpeQti- 
on of premature, and therefore artificial, pru- 
dence. Men, I believe, are ſeldem ſtruck with 
theſe ſudden prepoſſeſſions in favour of each other. 
They are not fo unſuſpectirg, ner ſo eaſily led away 
by the predominance of fancy. They engage 
more warily, and paſs through the ſeveral ſtages 
of acquaintance, intimacy, and confidence, by 
flower gradations ; but women, if they are fome- 
times deceived in the choice of a friend, enjoy 
even then an higher degree of ſatisfaction than 
if they never truſted. For to be always clad in 
the burthenfome armour of ſuſpicion is more 
painful and inconvenient, than to run the hazard 
of ſuffering now and then a tranſient injury. 

But the above obſervations only extend to the 
young and the incxpcrienced ; for I am very cer- 
| tain, 


Know no bounds, as ſhe is aſſured it can know no 
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tain, that women are capable of as faithful and 
as durable friendſhip as any of the other ſex. 
They can enter not only into all the enthuſiaſtic 
tenderneſs, but into all the ſolid fidelity of attach- 
ment. And if we cannot oppoſe inſtances of 
equal weight with thoſe of Nyſus and Euryalus, 
Theſeus and Pirithous, Pylades and Oreſtes, let 

it be remembered, that it is becauſe the recorders 
of thoſe characters were men, and that the very 
exiſtence of them is merely poctical. 
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A LOW voice and ſoſt addreſs are the com- 
mon indications of a well-bred woman, and ſhould 
ſeem to be the natural efie s of a meek and quiet 
Een: hut they are only the cutward and viſible 
iens 6.4 it fer they are no more meekneſs itſelf, 
than a red coat is courage, or a black one devo- 
tion. 
Yet nothing is more common than to miſtake 
the ſign for the thing itſelf ; nor is any practice 


more frequent than that of endeavouring to ac- 
quire 
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quire the exterior mark, without once thinking 
to labour after the interior grace. Surely this is 
beginning at the wrong end, like attacking the 
ſymptom and neglecting the diſeaſe. To regulate 
2 while the ſoul is in tumults, or to 
command the voice while the paſſions are without 
reſtraint, is as idle as throwing odours into a 
ſtream when the ſource is polluted. | 

The ſapient king, who knew better than any man 
the nature and the power of beauty, has aſſured 
us, that the temper of the mind has a ſtrong in- 
fluence upon the features: © Wiſdom maketh the 
« face to ſhine,” ſays that exquiſite judge; and 
ſurely no part of wiſdom, is more likely to pro- 
duce this amiable effect, than a placid ſeremty of 
ſoul. 

It will not be difficult to diſtinguiſh the true from 
the artificial meekneſs. The former is univerſal 
and habitual, the latter, local and temporary. 


Every young female may keep this rule by her, | 


to enable her to form a. juſt judgment of her own- 
temper : if ſhe is not as gentle to her chamber- 
maid as ſhe is to her viſitor, -ſhe may reſt ſatisfied © 
that the ſpirit of gentleneſs is not in her. 

Who would not be ſhocked, and diſappointed to 
behold a well-bred young lady, ſoft and engaging 
as the doves of Venus, diſplaying ia thouſand 
graces and attractions to win the hearts of a large 
company, and the inſtant they are gone, to fee; 
her look mad as the Pythian maid, and all the 
frightened graces driven from her furious counte- 
nance, only becauſe' her gown was brought home 
4 quarter of an hour later than ſhe expected, or 
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her ribbon ſent half a ſhade lighter or darker than 
ſhe ordered ? | 

All men's characters are faid to proceed from 
their ſervants ; and this is more particularly true 
of the ladies: for as their ſituations are more do- 
meſtic, they he more open to the inſpection of 
their families, to whom their real characters are 
eaſily and perfectly known; for they ſeldom 
think it- worth while to practice any difguiſe 


lue, and who are obliged to ſubmit to their moſt. 
"<4 humours, becauſe they are paid 
OT it. 
Amongſt women of breeding, the exterior of 
© gentlenefs is ſo uniformly aſſumed, and the whole 
manner is ſo perfectly level and uni, that it is next 
to impoſſible for a ſtranger to know any thing of 

their true diſpoſitions by converſing with them, 
and even the very features are ſo exactly regulated, 
tbat phyſiognomy, which may ſometimes be truſted 
among the vulgar, is, with the polite, a moſt 
lying ſctence. | 

A very termagant woman, if ſhe happens alſo 
to be a very artful one, will be conſcious ſhe has 
ſo much to conceal, that the dread of betraying 
her real temper will make her put on an over- 
acted ſoftneſs, which, from its very exceſs, may 
be diſtinguiſhed from the natural, by a penetrating 
eye. That gentleneſs is ever liable to be ſuſpected 
for the counterfeited, which is ſo exceſſive as to 
deprive people of the proper uſe of ſpeech and 
motion, or which, as Hamlet ſays, makes them 


hſp and amble, and nick name God's — 
e 


before thoſe, whoſe good opinion they do not va- 
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The countenance and manners of ſome very 
ſaſhionable perſons may be compared to the in- 
ſcriptions on their monuments, which ſpeak no- 
thing but good of what is within; but he who 
knows any thing of the world, or of the human 
heart, will no more truſt to the courteſy, than he 
will depend on the epitaph. ORE 

Among the various artifices of factitious meek- 
neſs, one of the moſt frequent and moſt plauſible, 
is that of affecting to be always equally delighted 
with all perſons and all characters. The ſociety 
of theſe languid beings is without. confidence, 
their friendſhip without attachment, and their love 
without affection, or even preference. This in- 
ſipid mode of conduct may be ſafe, but I cannot 
think it has either taſte, ſenſe, or principle in it. 

Theſe uniformly ſmiling and approving ladies, 
who have neither the noble courage to reprehend 
vice, nor the generous warmth to bear their honeſt 
teſtimony in the cauſe of virtue, conclude ever 
one to be ill natured who has any penetration, and 
look upon a diſtinguiſhing judgment as want of 
tenderneſs. But they ſhould learn, that this diſ- 
cernment does not always proceed from an uncha- 
ritable temper, but from that long experience and 
thorough knowledge of the world, which lead 
thoſe who have it to ſcrutinize into the conduct 
and diſpoſition of men, before they truſt entirely 
to thoſe fair appearances, which ſometimes vel 
the moſt inſidious purpoſes. 

We are perpetually miſtaking the qualities and 
diſpoſitions of our own hearts. We elevate our 
failings into virtues, and qualify our vices into 
weakneſſes: and hence ariſe ſo many falſe judg- 

ments 
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ments. teſpecting meekneſs. Self ignorance is at 
the root of all this miſchief. Many ladies com- 
plain that, for their part, their ſpirit is ſo meek 
they can bear nothing; whereas, if they ſpoke 
truth, they would ſay, their ſpirit is ſo high and 
unbroken that they can bear nothing. Strange 
to plead their meekneſs as a reaſon why they can- 
not endure to be croſſed, and to produce their 
impatience of contradiction as a proof of their 
gentleneſs ! 

Meekneſs, like moſt other virtues, has certain 
limits, which it no ſooner exceeds than it becomes 
criminal. Servility of ſpirit 1s not gentleneſs but 
weakneſs, and if allowed, under the ſpecious ap- 
pearances it ſometimes puts on, will lead to the 
moſt dangerous compliances. She who hears in- 
nocence maligned without vindicating it, falſehood 
aſſerted without contradicting it, or religion pro- 
phaned without reſenting it, is not gentle but 
wicked. 

To give up the cauſe of an innocent, injured 
friend, if the popular cry happens to be againſt 
him, is the moſt diſgraceful weakneſs. This was 
the caſe of Madame de Maintenon. She loved 
the character and admired the talents of Racine; 
ſhe careſſed him while he had no enemies, but 
wanted the greatneſs of mind, or rather the com- 
mon juſtice, to prote& him againſt their reſent- 
ment when he had; and her favourite was aban- 
doned to the ſuſpicious jealouſy of the king, when 
a prudent femonſtrance might have preſerved him. 
— But her tameneſs, if not abſolute connivance 
in the great maſſacre of the proteſtants, in whoſe 
church ſhe had been bred, is a far more guilty in- 
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ſtance of her weakneſs; an inſtance which, in 
ſpite of all her devotional zeal and incomparable 
prudence, will diſqualify her from ſhining in the 
annals of good women, however ſhe may be en- 
titled to figure among the great and fortunate. 
Compare her conduct with that of her undaunted 
and pious countryman and contemporary, Bougi, 
who, when Louis would have prevailed on him to 
renounce his religion for a commiſſion or a govern- 
ment, nobly replied, “ If I could be perſuaded: 
© to betray my Goa for a marſhaPs ſtaff, I might 
« betray my king for a bribe of much leſs conſe- 
«& quence.” 

Meekneſs is imperfect, if it be not both active 
and pafſive ; if it will not enable us to ſubdue our 
own paſſions and reſentments, as well as qualify - 
us to bear patiently the paſſions and reſentments 
of others. 

Before we give way to any violent emotion of 
anger, it would perhaps be worth while to conſi- 
der the value of the object which excites it, and 
to reflect for a moment, whether the thing we ſo 
ardently defire, or ſo vehemently reſent, be really 
of as much importance to us, as that delightful 
tranquillity of foul, which we renounce in purſuit 
of it. If, on a fair calculation, we find we are 
not likely to get as much as we are ſure to loſe, 
then, putting all * La conſiderations out of the 
queſtion, common ſenſe and human policy will 
tell us, we have made a fooliſn and unprofitable 
exchange. Inward quiet is a part of one's ſelf; 
the object of our reſentment may be only a mat- 
ter of opinion; and certainly, what makes a por- 
tion of our actual happineſs ought to be too dear 


to 
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to us, to be ſacrificed for a trifling, foreign, per- 
haps imaginary good. 
I be moſt pointed ſatire I rememberto have read, 
on a mind enſtaved by anger, is an obſervation of 
Senecas. Alexander (ſaid he) had two friends, 
« Clitus and Lyſimachus; the one he expoſed to 
«© a hon, the other to himſelf : he who was turned 
© looſe to the beaſt eſcaped, but Clitus was mur- 
« dered, for he was turned looſe to an angry man.“ 

A paſſionate woman's happineſs is never in her 
own keeping : it 15 the ſport of accident, and the 
ſlave of events. It is in the power of her acquain- 
tance, her ſervants, but chiefly of her enemies, 
and all her comforts lie at the mercy of others. 
So far from being willing to learn of him who was 
meek and lowly, ſhe confiders meekneſs as the 
want of a becoming ſpirit, and lowlineſs as a deſ- 
picable and vulgar meanneſs. And an imperious 
woman will fo little covet the ornament of a meek 
and quiet ſpirit, that it is almoſt the only orna- 
ment ſhe will not be ſolicitous to wear. But re- 
ſentment is a very expenſive vice. How dearly 
has it coſt its votaries, even from the ſm of Cain, 
the firſt offender in this kind! © It is cheaper 
% (ſays a pious writer) to forgive, and fave the 
“ charges.” 

If it were only for mere human reaſons, it 
would turn to a better account to be patient; no- 
thing defeats the malice of an enemy like a ſpirit 
of forbearance ; the return of rage for rage car- 


not be ſo effectually provoking. True gentleneſs, 


like an impenetrable armour,repels the moſt pointed 
ſnafts of malice : they cannot pierce through this 
ineulncrable ſhield, but either fall hurtleſs to the 
ground, 
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ground, or return to wound the hand that ſhot 
them. 

A meek ſpirit will not look out of itſelf for 
happineſs, becauſe it finds a conſtant banquet at 
home; yet, by a ſort of divine alchymy, it will 
convert all external events to its own profit, and be 
able to deduce ſome good, even from the moſt un- 
promiſing: it will extract comfort and fatisfac- 
tion from the moſt barren circumſtances: © Tt 
&« will ſuck honey out of the rock, and oil out of 
& the flinty rock.“ | 

But the ſupreme excellence of this complacent 
quality is, that it naturally diſpoſes the mind 
where it reſides, to the practice of every other 
that is amiable. Meekneſs may be called the pi- 
oneer of all the other virtues, which levels ever 
obſtruction, and ſmoothes every difficulty that 
might impede their entrance, or retard their pro- 
greſs. 

The peculiar importance and value of this 
amiable virtue may be farther ſeen in its perma- 
nency. Honours and dignities are tranſient, beauty 
and riches frail and fugacious, to a proverb. 
Would not the truly wiſe, therefore, wiſh to have 
ſome one poſſeſſion, which they might call their 
own in the ſevereſt exigencies? But this wiſh can 
only be accompliſhed by acquiring and maintaining 
that calm and abſolute ſelf-poſſeſion, which, as 
the world had no hand in giving, ſo it cannot, by 
the moſt malicious exertion of its power, take 
away. 
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1 HAVE not the fooliſh preſumption to imagine, 
that I can offer any thing new on a ſubject, which 
has been ſo ſucceſsfully treated by many learned 
and able writers. I would only, with all poſſible 
deference, beg leave to hazard a few ſhort remarks 
on that part of the ſubject of education, which I 
would call the education of the heart, I am well 

aware, 
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aware, that this part alſo has not been leſs ſkil- 
fully and forcibly diſcuſſed than the reſt, though I 
cannot, at the ſame time, help remarking, that it 
does not appear to have been ſo much adopted in- 
to common practice. | 

It appears then, that, notwithſtanding the great 
and real improvements, which have been made in 
the affair of female education, and notwithſtand- 
ing the more enlarged and generous views of it, 
which prevail in the preſent day, there is till 
a very material defect, which it is not, in gene- 
ral, enough the object of attention to remove. 
This defect ſeems to conſiſt in this, that too little 
regard is paid to the diſpoſitions ot the mind, that 
the indications of the temper are not properly che- 


riſhed, nor the affections of the heart ſufficiently 


32 

n the firſt education of girls, as far as the cuſ- 
toms which faſhion eſtabliſnes are right, they 
ſhould undoubtedly be followed. Let the exterior 
be made a confiderable object of attention, bug let 
it not be the principal, let it not be the only one, 
Wet the graces be induftrioufly, cultivated, but 
let them not he cultivated at the expence of the 
virtues.—Let the arms, the head, the whole per- 
ſon be carefully poliſhed, but let not the heart be 
the only portion of the human anatomy, which 
ſhall be totally overlooked. 

The negle& of this cultivation ſeems to pro- 
ceed as much from a bad taſte, as from a falſe 
principle, The generality of people form their 
judgment of education by flight and ſudden a p- 
pearances, which is certainly a wrong way of 


determining. Muſic, dancing, and languages, 


gratiſy 
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gratify thofe who teach them, by perceptible and 
almoſt immediate effects; and when there hap- 
pens to be no imbecillity in the pupil, nor defici- 
ency in the maſter, every fuperhcial obſerver can, 
in ſome meaſure, judge of the progreſs. The 
effects of moſt of theſe accompliſhments addteſo 
themſelves to the ſenſes; and there are more who 
can ſee and hear, than there are who can judge 
ard reflect. 

Perſonal perfection is not only more obvious, it 
is alſo more rapid; and even in very accompitſhed 
characters, elegance uſually precedes principle. 

But the heart, that natural ſeat of evil propen- 
ſities, that little troubleſome empire of the paſſrona, 
is led to what is right by flow motions and imper- 
ceptible degrees. It muſt be admoniſhed by re- 
proof, and allured by kindneſs. Its livelieſt ad- 
vances are frequently impeded bx the obſtinacy of 
prejudice, and its brighteſt promiſes often obſcured 
by the tempeſts of paſſion. It is ſlow in its ac- 
quifition of virtue, and reluCtant in its approaches 
to piety. 

There is a»other reaſon, which proves this 
mental cultivation to be more important, as well as 
more difficult, than any other part of education. 
In the uſual faſhionable accompliſhments, the buſi- 
neſs of acquiring them is almoſt always getting for- 
wards, and one difficulty is conquered before another 
is ſuffered to ſhew itſelf ; for a prudent teacher will 
level the road his pupil is to paſs, and ſmooth the 
mequalitics which might retard her progreſs. 

But in morals, (which ſhould be the great object 
conſtantly kept in view) the taſk is far more dif- 
ficult. The unruly and turbulent deſires 1 the 

cart 
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heart are not ſo obedient ; one paſſion will ſtart up 
before another is ſuppreſſed. The ſubeuing Her- 
cules cannot cut off the heads ſo often as the pro- 
lific Hydra can produce them, nor fell the ftubborn 
Antzus ſo faſt as he can recruit his ſtrength, and 
riſe in vigorous and + 930A oppoſition. 

If all the accompliſhments could be bought at 
the price of a ſingle virtue, the purchaſe would be 
infinitely dear! And, however ſtartling it may 
ſcund, I think it is, notwithſtanding, true, that 
the labours of a good and wiſe mother, who 1s 
anxious for her daughter's moſt important intereſts, 
will ſeem to be at variance with thoſe of her in- 
ſtructors. She will doubtleſs rejoice at her pro- 
greſs in any polite art, but ſhe will rejoice with 
trembling ._-humility and piety form the ſolid and 
durable baſis, on which ſhe wiſhes to raiſe the ſu- 
perſtructure of the accompliſhments, while the 
accompliſhments themſelves are frequently of that 
unſteady nature, that if the foundation is not ſe- 
cured, in proportion as the building is enlarged, it 
will be overloaded and deſtroyed by thoſe very cr- 
naments, which were intended to embelliſh, what 
they have contributed to rum. 

The more oſtenſible qualifications ſhould be 
carefully regulated, or they will be in danger of 
puttirg to fight the modeſt train of retreating vir- 
tues, which cannot ſafely ſubſiſt before the bold 
eye of public obſet vation, or bear the bolder 
tongue of impudent an audacious flattery. A ten- 
der mother cannot but feel an honeſt triumph, in 
contemplating thoſe excellencies in her daughter 
which deſerve applauſe, but ſhe will alſo ſhudder 
at the vanity which that applauſe may excite, and 

at 
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at thoſe hitherto unknown ideas which it may 
awaken. 

The maſter, it is his intereſt, and perhaps his 
duty, will naturally teach a girl to fet her im- 
provements in the moſt conſpicuous point of light. 
SE FAIRE VALOIR, is the great principle induſ- 
trrouſly inculcated into her young heart, and ſeems 
to be conſidered as a kind of fundamental maxim 
in education. It is however the certain and effec- 
tual ſeed, from which a thouſand yet unborn va- 
rities will ſpring, This dangerous doctrine (which 
yet is not without its uſes) will be counteracted by 
the prudent mother, not in ſo many worde, but 
by a watchfui and ſcarcely perceptible dexterity. 


Such an one will be more careful to have the ta- 


lents of her daughter cu/tivated than exhibited. 
One would be led to imagine, by the common 
mode of female education, that life conſiſted of 
univerſal holiday, and that the only conteſt was, 
who ſhould be beſt enabled to excel in the ſports 
and games that were to be celebrated on it. Merely 
ornamental accompliſkments will but indifferently 
ualify a woman to perform the duties of life, 
though it is highly proper ſhe ſhould poſſeſs them, 
in order to furniſh the amuſements of it. But 1s it 
right to ſpend fo large a portion of life without 
ſome preparation for the buſineſs of living? A 
lady may ſpeak a little French and Italian, repeat 
a few paſſages in a theatrical tone, play and fing, 
have her dreſſing- roc m hung with her own draw- 
ings, and her perſon covered with her own tam- 
bour work, and may, notwithſtanding, . have been 
very bad'y educated. Yet I am far from attempt- 


ing to depreciate the value of theſe qualifications : 
my 
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they are moſt of them not only highly becoming, 
but often indiſpenſibly neceſſary, and a polite edu- 
cation cannot be perfected without them. But as 
the world ſeems to be my well apprifed of their 
importance, there is the leſs occaſion to inſiſt on 
their utility. Yet, though well-bred young wo- 
men ſhould learn to dance, fing, recite and draw, 
the end of a good education 1s not that they may 
become dancers, fingers, players or painters: its 
real object is to make them good daughters, good 
wives, good miſtreſſes, good members of ſocietv, 
and good chriſtians. The above qualifications 
therefore are intended to adorn their /erſure, not to 
employ their lives; for an amiable and wife woman 
will always have ſomething better to value herſelf 
on, than theſe advantages, which, however captt- 
vating, are ſtill but ſubordinate parts of a truly ex- 
cellent character. 

But I am afraid parents themſelves ſometimes 
contribute to the error of which I am complaining. 
Do they net often ſet a higher value on thoſe ac- 
quiſitions which are calculated to attract obſerva- 
tion, and catch the eve of the multitude, than on 
thoſe which are valuable, permanent, and internal ? 
Are they not fometimes more ſolicitous about the 
op nion of others, reſpecting their children, than 
about the real advantage and happinefs of the 
children themſelves? To an injudicious and ſuper- 
ficial eye, the beſt educated girl may make the 
leaſt brilliant figure, as ſhe will probably have lefs 
flippancy in her manner, and lefs repartee in her 
expreſſion; and her acquirements, to borrow biſhop 
Sprat's idea, will be rather enamelled than embsſſed. 
But her merit will be known, and acknowledged 


by 
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by all who come near enough to diſcern, and have 
taſte enough to diſtinguiſh. It will be underſtood 
and admired by the man, whoſe family ſhe is to 
govern, and whoſe children ſhe is to educate. He 
will not feek for her in the haunts of diſſipation, 
For he knows he ſhall not find her there; but he 
will ſeek for her in the boſom of retirement, in the 
practice of every domeſtic virtue, in the exertion 
of every amiable accompliſhment, exerted in the 
ſhade, to enliven retirement, to heighten the en- 
dearing pleaſures of ſocial intercourſe, and to 
embelliſh the narrow but charming circle of tamily 
delights. To this amiable purpoſe, a truly good 
and well educated young lady will dedicate her 
more elegant accompliſhments, inſtead of exhi- 
biting them to attract admiration, or depreſs infe- 
r10rity. 

Young girls, who have more vivacity than un- 
derſtanding, will often make a ſprightly figure in 
converſation. But this agreeable talent for enter- 
taining others, is frequently dangerous to them- 
ſelves, nor is it by any means to be deſired or 
encouraged very early in life. This immaturity 
of wit is helped on by frivolous reading, which will 
produce its effects in much leſs time than books 
of ſolid inſtruction; for the imagination is touched 
ſooner than the underſtanding; and effects are 
more rapid as they are more pernicious. Con- 
verſation ſhould be the refult of education, not 
the precurſor of it. It is a golden fruit, when 
ſuffered to grow gradually on the tree of know- 
ledge ; but if precipitated by forced and unnatu- 
ral means, it will in the end become vapid, in pro- 


portion as it is artificial, b 
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The beſt effects of a careful and religious edu- 
cation are often very remote: they are to be diſ- 
covered in future ſcenes, and exhibited in untried 


connexions. Every event of life will be putting 


che heart into freſh fituations, and making demands 
on its prudence, its firmneſs, its integrity, or its 
piety. Thoſe whoſe buſineſs it is to form it, can 
foreſee none of theſe ſituations; yet, as far as 
human wiſdom will allow, they muſt enable it to 
provide for them all, with an humble dependance 
on the divine aſſiſtance. A well diſciplined ſoldier 
muſt learn and practiſe all his evolutions, though 
he does not know on what ſervice his leader ma 
command him, by what foe he ſhall be attacked, 
nor what mode of combat the enemy may uſe, 
One great art of education conſiſts in not ſuf- 
fering the feelings to become too acute by unne- 
ceſſary awakening, nor too obtuſe by the want of 


_ exertion. The former renders them the ſource of 


calamity, and totally ruins the temper ; while the 
latter blunts and debaſes them, and produces a dull, 
cold, and ſelfiſh ſpirit. For the mind is an inſtru- 
ment, which, if wound too high, will loſe its 
ſweetneſs, and if not enough ſtrained, will abate 
of its vigour. 

How cruel is it to extinguiſh by neglect or 
unkindneſs, the precious ſenſibility of an open 
temper, to chill the amiable glow of an ingenu- 
ous ſoul, and to quench the bright flame of a noble 
and generous ſpirit ! Theſe are of higher worth 
than all the documents of learning, of dearer 
price than all the advantages, which can be de- 
rived from the molt refined and artificial mode of 
education, 


But 
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But ſenſibility and delicacy, and an ingenuous 


temper, make no part of education, exclaims the 
pedagogue—they are reducible to no clafs—the 

come under no article of inſtrution—they belong 
neither to languages nor to muſic—W hat an error! 


They are a part of education, and of infinitely 


more value, 
Than all their pedant diſcipline cer knew. 


It is true, they are ranged under no claſs, but they 
are ſuperior to all; they are of more eſteem than 
languages or muſic, for they are the language of 
the heart, and the muſic of the according paſſions. 
Yet this ſenſibility is, in many inſtances, ſo far 
from being cultivated, that it is not uncommon to 
ſce thoſe who affect more than uſual ſagacity, caſt 
a ſmile of ſupercilious pity, at any indication of 
a warm, generous, or enthuſiaſtic temper in the 
lively and the young; as much as to ſay, they 
& will know better, and will have more diſcretion 
« when they are older.” But every appearance 
of amiable ſimplicity, or of honeſt ſhame, Na- 
ture s haſly conſcience, will be dear to ſenſible hearts; 
they will carefully cheriſh every ſuch indication in 
a young female; for they will perceive that it is 
this temper wiſely cultivated, which will one day 
make her enamoured of the lovelineſs of virtue, 
and the beauty of holineſs : from which ſhe will 
acquire a taſte for the doctrines of religion, and 
a ſpirit to perform the Cuties of it. And thoſe 
who wiſh to make her aſhamed of this charming 
temper, and ſeek to diſpoſſeſs her of it, will, it 
is to be feared, give her nothing better in exchange. 


But 
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But whoever reflects at all, will wy diſcern how 
carefully this enthuſiaſm is to be directed, and how 
judiciouſly its redundances are to be lopped away. 

Prudence is not natural to children; they can, 
however, ſubſtitute art in its ſtead. But is it not 
much better that a girl ſhould diſcover the faults 
incident to her age, than conceal them under this 
dark and impenetrable veil ? I could almoſt ven- 
ture to affert, that there is ſomething more be- 
coming in the very errors of nature, where they 
ure undiſguiſed, than in the affectation or virtue 
itſelf, where the reality is wanting. And I am ſo 
far from being an admirer of prodigies, that I am 
extremely apt to ſuſpect them; and am always 
infinitely better pleaſed with Nature in her more 
common modes cf operation. The preciſe and 
premature wiſdom, which ſome girls have cunning 
encugh to aſſume, is of a more dangerous ten- 
dency than any of their natural faihngs can be, 
as it effeQtually covers thoſe ſecret bad diſpoſiti- 
ons, which, if they diſplayed themſelves, might 
be rectifſied. The hypocriſy of aſſuming virtues 
which are not inherent in the heart, prevents the 
growth and diſcloſure of thoſe real ones, which it 
is the great end of education to cultivate. 

But if the natural indications cf the temper are 
to be ſuppreſſed and ſtiſted, here are the diag- 
noſtics, by which the ſtate of the mind is to be 
known? The wiſe author of all things, who did 
nothing in vain, doubtleſs intended them as ſymp- 
roms, by which to judge of the diſcaſes of the 
heart; and it is impoſſible diſeaſes ſhould be cured 
before they are known. If the ſtream be ſo cut 
ef as to prevent communication, or ſv choked up 


ay 
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as to defeat diſcovery, how ſhall we ever reach 
the ſource, out of which are the iſſues of lite ? 
This cunning, which, of all the different diſpo- 
ſitions girls diſcover, is moſt to be dreaded, is in- 
creaſed by nothing ſo much as by fear. If thoſe 
about them expreſs violent and unreaſonable anger 
at every trivial offence, it will always promote 
this temper, and will very frequently create it, 
where there was a natural tendency to frankneſs. 
The indiſcreet tranſports of rage, which many 
betray on every flight occaſion, and the little diſ- 
tinction they make between venial errors and pre- 
meditated crimes, naturally diſpoſe a child to con- 
ceif, what ſhe does not however care to ſuppreſs. 
Anger in one will nct remedy the faults of another ; 
for how can an inſtrument of ſin cure fin? If a 
girl is kept in a ſtate of perpetual and flaviſh ter- 
ror, ſhe will perhaps have artifice encugh to con- 
ceal thoſe propenſities which ſhe knows are wrong, 
or thoſe actions which ſhe thinks are moſt obnox ious 
to puniſkment. But, nevertheleſs, ſhe will not ceafe 


to indulge thoſe propenſities, and to commit thoſe ' 


actions, when ſhe can do it with impunity. 

Good diſpoſitions, of themſelves, will go but a 
very little way, unleſs they are confirmed into 
gocd principles. And this cannot be effed ed but by 
a careful courſe of religious inſtruction, and a pati- 
ent and laboricus cultivation of the moral temper. 

But, nutwithſtanding girls ſhould not be treated 
with unkindneſs, nor the firſt openings of the paſ- 
ſions blighted by cold ſeverity; yet I am of opi- 
nion, that young females ſhould be accuſtomed 
very early in life to a certain degree of reſtraint. 
J he ratural caſt of character, and the mcral diſ- 
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tinct ions between the ſexes, ſhould not be diſre- 
garded even in childhood. That bold, indeper- 
dent, enterpriſing ſpirit, which is ſo much admired 
in boys, ſhoul not, when it happens to diſcover 
itſelf in the other ſex, be encouraged, but ſup- 
preſſed. Girls ſhould be taught to give up their 
opinions betimes, and not pertinaciouſly to carry 
on a diſpute, even if they ſhould know themſelves 
to be in the right. I do not mean, that they 
ſhould be robbed of the liberty of private judg- 
ment, but that they ſhould by no means be en- 
couraged to contract a contentious or contradic- 
tory turn, It is of the greateſt importance to 
their future happineſs, that they ſhould acqhire 
2 ſubmiſſive temper, ard a forbearing ſpirit ; for 
it is a leſſon which the world will not fail to make 
them frequently practiſes when they come abroad 
into it, and they wilt not practiſe it the worſe for 
having learnt it the ſooner. "Theſe early reſtraints, 
in the limitation here meart, are ſo far from be- 
ing an effect of crueltvy, that they are the moſt 
ir dubitable marks of affection, and are the more 
meritoricus, as they are ſevere trials of tender- 
neſs. But all the beneficial effects, which a 
mother can expect from this watchfulneſs, will 
be entirely defeated, if it is practiſed occaſionally, 
and not habitually, and if it ever appears to be 
uſed to gratify caprice, il|l-humour, or reſentment. 
Thoſe who have children to educate ought is 
be extremely patient: it is indeed a labour of love. 
They ſhould reflect, that extraordinary talents 


are neither eſſential to the well-being of ſociety, 


ncr to the happineſs of individuals. If that had 
been the caſe, the beneficent father of the uni- 
verſe would not have made them ſo rare. For it 
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is as eaſy for an Almighty Creator to produce a 


Newton, as an ordinary man ; and he could have 
made thoſe powers common which we now con- 
ſider as wonderful, without any miraculous exer- 
tion of his omnipotence, if the exiſtence of many 
Newtons had been neceſſary to the perfection of 
his wiſe and gracious plan. 

Surely, therefore, there is more piety, as well 
as more ſenſe, in labouring to improve the talents 
which children actually have, than in lamenting 
that they do not poſſeſs ſupernatural endowments 
or angelic perfections. A paſſage of Lord Bacon's 
furniſhes an admirable incitement for endeavour- 
ing to carry the amiable and chriſtian grace of 
charity to its fartheſt extent, inſtead of indulging 
an over-anxious care for more brilliant but lefs im- 

ant acquiſitions. * The defire of power in 
& exceſs (ſays he) cauſed the angels to fall; the 
« defire of knowledge in exceſs cauſed man 
& to fall; but in charity ts no exceſs, neither can 
« men nor angels come into danger by it.“ 

A girl who has docility will ſeldom he found to 
want underſtanding enough for all the purpoſes of 
a ſocial, a happy, and an uſeful life. And when 
we behold the tender hope of fond and anxious 
love, blaſted by diſappointment, the defect will 
as often be diſcovered to proceed from the neglect 
or the error of cultivation, as from the natural 
temper; and thoſe who lament the evil, will ſome- 
times be found to have occaſioned it. 

It is as injudicious for parents to ſet out with 
too ſanguine a dependence on the merit of their 
children, as it is for them to be diſcouraged at 


every repulſe, When their wiſhes are defeated 
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in this or that particular inſtance, where they had 
treaſured up ſome darling expeQation, this is ſo 
far from being a reaſon tor relaxing their attenti- 
on, that it ought to be an additional motive for 
redoubling it. Thoſe who hope to do a great 
deal, muſt not expect to do every thing. If they 
know any thing of the malignity of ſin, the 
blindneſs of prejudice, or the corruption of the 
human heart, they will alſo know, that that heart 
will always remain, after the very beſt poſſible 
education, full of infirmity and imperfection. 
Extraordinary allowances, therefore, muſt be made 
for the weakneſs of nature in this its weakeſt 
fate. After much is done, much will remain to 
do, and much, very much, will ſtil] be left un- 
done, For this regulation of the paſſions and af- 
fections cannot be the work of education alone, 


without the concurrence of divine grace operating 


on the heart. Why then ſhould parents repine, 
if their efforts are not always crowned with im- 
mediate ſucceſs? They ſhould conſider, that they 
are not educating cherubims and ſeraphims, but 
men and women; creatures, who at their beſt 
eſtate are altogether vanity : how little then can 
be expected from them in the weakneſs and im- 
becillity of infancy! I have dwelt on this part of 
the ſubje& the longer, becauſe I am certain that 
many, who have ſet out with a warm and active 
zeal, have cooled on the very firſt diſcourage- 
ment, and have afterwards almoſt totally remitted 
their vigilance, through a criminal kind of deſ- 

pair. 
Great allowances muſt be made for a profuſi. 
on of gaiety, loquacity, and even indiſcretion in 
E 3 childrea 
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children, that there may be animation enough left 
to ſupply an active and uſeful character, when 
the firſt fermentation of the youthful paſſions is 
over, and the redundant ſpirits ſhall come to 
ſubſide. 

If it be true, as a conſummate judge of hu- 
man nature has obſerved, 


That not a vanity is given in vain, 


it is alſo true, that there is ſcarcely a ſingle paf- 
fion, which may not be turned to ſome good ac- 
count, if prudently rectified, and ſkillfully turned 
into the road of ſome neighbouring virtue. It 
cannot be violently bent, or unnaturally forced 
towards an object of a totally oppoſite nature, 
but may be gradually inclined towards a correſ- 
pondent but ſuperior affection. Anger, hatred, 
reſentment, and ambition, the moſt reſtleſs and 
turbulent paſſions which ſhake and diſtract the 
human ſoul, my be led to become the moſt ac- 
tive oppoſers of fin, after having been its moft 
ſucceſsful inſtruments. Our anger, for inſtance, 
which can never be totally ſubdued, may be made 
to turn againſt ourſelves, for our weak and im- 
perfect obedience—our hatred, againſt every ſpe- 
cies of vice—ovr ambition, which will not be 
di ſcarded, may be ennobled: it will not charge 
its name, but its object; it will deſpiſe what it 
lately valued, nor be contented to graſp at leſs 
than immortality. 

Thus the joys, fears, hopes, deſires, all the 
paſſions and affections, which ſeparate in various 
currents from the ſoul, will, if directed into their 
proper 
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proper channels, after having fertiliſed wherever 
they have flowed, return again to ſwell and en- 
rich the parent ſource. 

That the very pafſions which appear the moſt 
uncontroulable and unpromiſing, may be intend- 
ed, in the great ſcheme of Providence, to anſwer 
ſome important purpoſe, is remarkably evidenc- 
ed in the chargQter and hiſtory of Saint Paul. A 
remark on this ſubject by an ingenious old Spa- 
yiſh writer, which I will here take the liberty to 
tranflate, will better illuſtrate my meaning. 

© To convert the bittereit enemy into the moſt 
„ zealous advocate, is the work of God for the 
* infilruftion of man. Plutarch has obſerved, 
that the medical ſcience would be brought to 
the utmoſt perfection, when poiſon ſhould be 
converted into phyſic. Thus, in the mortal 
* diſeaſe of Judaiſm and idolatry, our bleſſed 
Lord converted the adder's venom of Saul the 
perſecutor, into that cement which made Paul 
the choſen veſſel. That manly activity, that 
reſtleſs ardor, that burning zeal for the law of 
* his fathers, that ardent thirſt for the blood of 


« Chriſtians, did the Son of God find neceſſary 


in the man who was one day to become the 
defender of his ſuffering people *. 

To win the paſſions, therefore, over to the 
cauſe of virtue, anſwers a much nobler end than 
their extinction would poſſibly do, even if that 
could be effected. But it is their nature never to 


ebſerve a neutrality; they are either rebels ot 


auxiliaries, and an enemy ſubdued is an ally ob- 
tained.. 


Obras & ve du, vida de San Pablo Apoſtct. 
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tained. If I may be allowed to change the allu- 
ſion ſo ſoon, I would ſay, that the paſſions alſo 
reſemble fires, which are friendly and benefictal 
when under proper direction, but if ſuffered to 
blaze without reſtraint, they carry devaſtation 
along with them, and if totally extinguiſhed, 
leave the benighted mind in a ftate of cold and 


comfortleſs inanity.. 


But in ſpeaking of the uſefulneſs of the paſſi- 
ons, as inſtruments of virtue, envy and lying muſt 
always be excepted; theſe I am perſuaded, muſt 
either go on in ſtill progreſſive miſchief, or elſe 


_ be radically cured, before any good can be ex- 


pected from the heart which has been infected 
with them. For I never will believe that envy, 
though paſſed through all the moral ſtrainers, can 


be refined into a virtuous emulation, or lying im- 


proved into an agreeable turn for innocent inven- 


tion. Almoſt all the other paſſions may be made 
to take an amiable hue; but theſe two muſt ei- 
ſher be totally extirpated, or be always contented 
to preſerve their original deformity, and to wear 
their native black. 


ON THE 


IMPORTANCE or RELIGION + 


TO THE 


FEMALE CHARACTER. 
—— p CC 


V A RIO Us are the reafons why the greater 
part of mankind cannot apply themſelves to arts 
or letters. Particular ſtudies are only ſuited to 
the capacities of particular perſons. Some are 
incapable of applying to them from the delicacy | 
of their fex, ſome from the unſteadineſs of youth, 
and others from the imbeciſity of age. Many 
are precluded by the narrowneſs of their educa- 
tion, and many by the ſtraitneſs of their fortune. 
The wiſdom of God is wonderfully mamfeſted in 
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this happy and well- ordered diverſity, in the pow- 
ers and properties of his creatures; ſince by thus 
admirably ſuiting the agent to the action, the 
whole ſcheme of human affairs is carried on with 
the moſt agreeing and conſiſtent œconomy, and 
no chaſm is left for want of an object to fill it, 
exactly ſuited to its nature. 

But in the great and univerſal concern of reli- 
gion, both ſexes, and all ranks, are equally in- 
tereſted. The truly catholic ſpirit of chriſtianity 


accommodates itſelf, with an aſtoniſhing condeſ- | 


cenſion, to the circumſtances of the whole hu- 
man race, It rejects none on account of their 
pecuniary wants, their perſonal infirmities, or 
their intellectual deficiencies. No ſuperiority of 


parts is the leaſt recommendation, nor is any de- 


preſſion of fortune the ſmalleſt objection None 
are too wiſe to be excuſed from performing the 
duties of religion, nor are any too poor to be ex- 
cluded from the conſolations of its promiſes. 

If we admire the wiſdom of God, in having 
* furniſhed different degrees of intelligence, ſo ex- 
aQly adapted to their different deſtinations, and 
in having fitted every part of his ſtupendous work, 
not only to ſerve its own ͤ immediate purpoſe,” but 
alſo to contribute to the beauty and perfeQion of 
the whole : how much more ought we to adore 


that goodneſs, which has perfected the divine 


plan, by appointing one wide, comprehenſive, and 
univerſal means of falvation : a ſalvation, which 
all are invited to partake ; by a means which all 
are capable of uſing ; which, nothing but volun- 
tary blindneſs can prevent our — 
a 
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and nothing but wilful error can hinder us from 
embracing. 

The Muſes are coy, and will only be wooed 
and won by ſome highly-favqured ſuitors. The 
Sciences are lofty, and will not ſtoop to the reach 
of ordinary capacities. But Wiſdom (by which... 
« the royal preacher means piety) is a loving 
« ſpirit: ſhe is eaſily ſeen of them that love her, 
« and found of all ſuch as ſeek her.” Nay, ſne 
is ſo acceſſible and condeſcending, ** that ſhe pre- 
„ venteth them that defire her, making herſelf 
* firſt known unto them.” 

We are told by the ſame animated writer, 
„ that Wiſdom is the breath of the power of 
«© God.” How infinitely ſuperior, in grandeur 
and ſublimity, is this defcription to the origin of 
the toiſdam of the heathens, as deſcribed by their 
poets and mythologiſts! In the exalted ftrains of 
the Hebrew poetry we read, that Wiſdom is 
the brightneſs of the everlaſting light, the un- 
« ſpotted mirror of the power of God, and the 
image of his goodneſs.” = 

The philoſophical author of The Defence -f 
Learning obſerves, that knowledge has ſomething 
of verom and malignity in it, when taken with- 
out its proper corrective, and what that is, the 
inſpired Saint Paul teaches us, by placing it as 
the Immediate antidote : Know/edge puffeth up, but 
charity edifieth, Perhaps, it is the vanity of hu- 
man wiſdom, unchaſtiſed by this correcting pria- 
ciple, which has made ſo many infidels. It may 
proceed from the arrogance of a ſelf-ſufficient 
pride, that ſome philoſophers diſdain to acknow- 
ſedge their belief in a being, who has judged pro- 
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per to conceal from them the infinite wiſdom of 
his counſels ; who, (to borrow the lofty language 
of the man of U) refuſed to confult them when 
he laid the foundations of the earth, when he ſhut 
up the ſea with doors, and made the clouds the 
garment thereof. 

A man muſt be an infidel either from pride, 
prejudice, or bad education: he cannot be one 
unawares or by ſurpriſe ; for infidelity is not oc- 
caſioned by ſudden impulſe or violent temptation. 
He may be hurried by ſome vehement defire into 
an immoral action, at which he will bluſh in his 
cooler - moments, and which he will lament as the 
ſad effect of a ſpirit unſubdued by religion; but 
infidelity is a calm, conſiderate act, which can- 
not plead the weakneſs of the heart, or the ſe- 
duction of the ſenſes. Even good men frequent- 
ly fail in their duty through the infirmities of na- 
ture, and the allurements of the world; but the 
inhde] errs on a plan, a ſettled and deliberate 

principle. 

But though the minds of men are ſometimes 
fatally infected with this diſeaſe, either through 
unhappy - prepoſſeſſion, or ſome of the other 
cauſes above mentioned; yet I am unwilling to 
believe, that there is in nature ſo monſtrouſiy in- 
congruous a being, as a female infidel. The leaſt 
reflex ion on the temper, the character, and the 
education of women, makes the mind revolt 
with horror from an idea ſo improbable, and ſo 
unnatural. 

May I be allowed to obſerve, that, in general, 
the minds of girls ſeem more aptly-prepared in 
their early youth for the reception of ſerious im- 

preſſions 
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preſſions than thoſe of the other ſex, and that 
— leſs expoſed ſituations in more advanced 
life qualify them better for the preſervation of 
them? The daughters (of 2 parents [ mean) 
are often more carefully inſtructed in their reli- 
gious duties, than the ſons, and this from a va- 
riety of cauſes. They are not ſo ſoon ſent from 
under the paternal eye into the buſtle of the 
world, and ſo early expoſed to the contagion of 
bad example: their hearts are naturally more flex- 
ivle, ſoft, and liable to any kind of impreſſion 
the forming hand may ſtamp on them; and, laſt- 
ly, as they do not receive the ſame claſſical edu- 
cation with boys, their feeble minds are not ob- 
liged at once to receive and ſeparate the precepts 
of chriſtianity, and the documents of pagan phi- 
loſophy. "The neceſſity of doing this perhaps 
ſomewhat weakens the ſerious impreſſions of 
young men, at leaſt till the underſtanding is form- 
ed, and confuſes their ideas of piety, by mixin 
them with ſo much heterogeneous matter. They 
only caſually read, or hear read, the ſcriptures 
of truth, while they are obliged to learn by heart, 
conſtrue and repeat the poetical fables of the 
leſs than human gods of the ancients. And as 
the excellent K. of The Internal Evidence -4 
the Chriftian Religion obſerves, © Nothing has fo 
„ much contributed to corrupt the true ſpirit of 
* the chriſtian inſtitution, as that partiality which 
% we contract, in our earlieſt education, for the 
* manners of pagan antiquity.” 

Girls, therefore, who do nt contract this early 
partiality, ought to have a clearer notion of their 
religious duties: they are not obliged, at an age 


when 
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when the judgment is ſo weak, to diſtinguiſh 
between the doctrines of Zeno, of Epicurus, and 
of Chriſt; and to embarraſs their minds with the 
various morals which were taught in the Porch, 
in the Academy, and on the Mount. 

It is preſumed, that theſe remarks cannot poſ- 
ſibly be fo miſunderſtood, as to be conſtrued in- 
to the leaſt diſteſpect to literature, or a want of 
the higheſt reverence for a learned education, the 
baſis of all elegant knowledge: they are only in- 
tended, with all proper deference, to point out 
to young women, that however inferior their ad- 
vantages of acquiring a knowledge of the belles- 
lettres are to thoſe of the other ſex; yet it de- 
pends on themſelves not to be ſurpaſſed in this 
moſt important of all ſtudies, for which their abi- 
lities are equal, and their opportunities, perhaps, 
greater. 

But the mere exemption from infidelity is ſo 
ſmall a part of the religious character, that I 
hope no one will attempt to claim any merit from 


this negative ſort of goodneſs, or value herſelf 


merely for not being the very worſt thing ſhe poſ- 
ſibly can be. Let no miſtaken girl fancy ſhe gives 
a proof of her wit by her want of piety, or that 
a contempt of things ſerious and ſacred will ex- 
alt her underſtanding, or raiſe her character even 
in the opimon of the moſt avowed male infidels. 
For one may venture to affirm, that with all 
their profligate ideas, both of women and of re- 
ligion, neither Bolingbroke, Wharton, Bucking- 
ham, nor even Lerd Cheſterfie/d himſelf, would 
have eſteemed a woman the more for her being 
irreligious. 
With 
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With whatever ridicule a polite freethinker 
may affect to treat religion himſelf, he will think 
it neceſſary his wife ſhould entertain different no- 
tions of it. He may pretend to deſpiſe it as a 
matter of opinion, depending on creeds and ſyſ- 
tems; but, if he is a man of ſenſe, he will know 
the value of it, as a governing principle, which 
is to influence her conduct and direct her actions. 
If he ſees her unaffectedly ſincere in the practice 
of her religious duties, it will be a ſecret pledge 
to him, that ſhe will be equally exact in fulfil- 
ling the conjugal ; for he can have no reaſonable 
dependance on her attachment to him, if he has 
no opimon of her fidelity to God; for ſhe who 
neglects firſt duties, gives but an indifferent proof 
of her diſpoſition to fill up inferior ones; and 
how can a man of any underſtanding, (whatever 
his own religious profeſſions may be) truſt that 
woman with the care of his family, and the edu- 
cation of his children, who wants herſelf the beſt 
incentive to a virtuous life, the belief that ſhe is 
an accountable creature, and the reflection that 
ſhe has an immortal ſou! ? 

Cicero ſpoke it as the higheſt commendation of 
Cato's character, that he embraced philoſophy, 
not for the ſake of diſputing like a philoſopher, 
but of /;ving like one. The chief purpoſe of 
chriſtian knowledge is to promote the great end 
of a chriſtian lite. Every rational woman ſhould, 
no doubt, be able to give a reaſon of the hope 
that is in her; but this knowledge is beſt acquir- 
ed, and the duties conſequent on it beſt perform- 
ed, by reading books of plain piety and practical 
devotion, and not by entering into the endleſs 
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feuds, and engaging in the unprofitable contenti- 
ons of partial controverſialiſts. Nothing is more 
unamiable than the narrow ſpirit of party zeal, 
nor more diſguſting than to hear a woman deal 
out judgments, and denounce vengeance againſt 
any one, who happens to differ from her in ſome 
opinion, perhaps of no real importance, and 
which, it is probable, ſhe may be juſt as wrong 
in rejecting, as the object of her cenſure is in 
embracing. A furious and unmerciful female bi- 
got wanders as far beyond the limits preſcribed 
to her ſex, as a Thaleſtris or a Joan d'Arc. Vi- 
olent debate has made as few converts as the 
ſword, and both theſe inſtruments are particular- 
ly unbecoming when wielded by a female hand. 
But, though no one will be frightened out of 
their opinions, yet they may be perſuaded out of 
them: they may be touched by the affecting ear- 
neſtneſs of ſerious converſation, and allured by 
the attractive beauty of a conſiſtently ſerious life. 
And while a young woman ought to dread the 
name of a wrangling polemic, it is her duty to 
aſpire after the honourable character of a ſincere 
Chriſtian. But this dignified charaQter ſhe can 
by no means deſerve, if ſhe-is ever afraid to avow 
her principles, or aſhamed to defend them. A 
profligate, who makes it a point to ridicule ever 
thing which comes under the appearance of for- 
mal inſtruction, will be diſconcerted at the ſpirit- 
ed yet modeſt rebuke of a pious young woman. 
But there is as much efficacy in the manner of 
reproving prophaneneſs, as in the words. If the 
corrects it with moroſeneſs, ſhe defeats the ef- 
fet of her remedy, by her unſkilful manner of 
adminiſtring 
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adminiſtring it. If, on the other hand, ſhe af- 
ſets to defend the inſulted cauſe of God, in a 
faint tone of voice, and ſtudied ambiguity of 
phraſe, or with an air of levity, and a certain ex- 
preſſion of pleaſure in her eyes, which proves 
ſhe is ſecretly delighted with what ſhe pretends to 
cenſure, ſhe injures religion much more than he 
did who publickly prophaned it; for the plainly 
indicates, either that ſhe does not believe, or re- 
ſpe& what ſhe profeſſes. The other attacked it 
as an open foe; ſhe betrays it as a falſe friend. 
No one pays any regard to the opinion of an 
avowed enemy ; but the deſertion or treachery of 
a profeſſed friend, is dangerous indeed | 

It is a ſtrange notion which prevails in the 
world, that religion enly belongs to the old and 
the melancholy, and that it is not worth while to 
pay the leaſt attention to it, while we are capa- 
ble of attending to any thing elſe. They allow 
it to be proper enough for the clergy, whoſe. bu- 
fineſs it is, and for the aged, who have not ſpi- 
rits for any butfineſs at all. But till they can prove, 
that none except the clergy” and the aged die, it 
muſt be confeſſed, that this is moſt wretched rea- 
ſoning. | 

Great injury is done to the intereſts of religi- 
on, by placing it in a gloomy and unamiable light. 
It is ſometimes ſpoken of, as if it would actually 


make a handſome woman ugly, or a young one 

wrinkled. But can any thing be mere abſurd 

than to repreſent the beauty of holineſs as the 

ſource of deformity ? 

There are few, perhaps, ſo entirely plunged 

in buſineſs, or abſorbed in pleaſure, as not to in- 
| tend, 
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tend, at ſome future time, to ſet about a religi- 
ous life in good earneſt, But then they conſider 
it as a kind of dernier reſort, and think it prudent 
to defer flying to this diſagrecable refuge, till 
they have ne reliſh left for any thing elſe. Do 
they forget, that to perform this great buſineſs 
well requires all the ſtrength of their youth, and 
all the vigour of their unimpaired capacities? To 
confirm this aſſertion; they may obſerve how 
much the ſlighteſt indiſpcfition, even in the moſt 
active ſeaſon of life, diſorders every faculty, and 
diſqualifies them for attending to the malt ordi- 
nary affairs; and then let them reflect how litile 
able they will be to tranſact the moſt important 
of all buſineſs, in the moment cf excruciating 
Pain, or in the day of univerſal debility. |; 

When the ſenſes are palled with exceſſive gra- 
tification; when the eye is tired with ſeeing, and 
the ear with hearing; when the ſpirits are ſo 
Funk, that the graf per it became à burihen, how 
mall the blunted apprehenfion be capable of un- 
derſtanding a new ſcience, or the worn-out heart 
be able to reliſh a new pleaſure ? 

To put off religion till we have loſt all taſte 
for amuſement; to refuſe liſtening to the“ voice 
* of the charmer,” till our enfeebled organs can 
no longer liſten to the voice of ſinging men and 
& ſinging women,” and not to devote our days 
to heaven till we have “ no pleafure in them 
* ourſelves,” is but an ungracious offering. And 
it is a wretched ſacr:fice to the God of Heaven, 
to preſent him with the remnants of decayed ap- 
petites, and the leavings of extirguiſhed paſſions, 
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G O00 ſenſe is as different from genius as per- 
. ception is from invention; yet, though diſtinct 
qualities, they frequently ſubſiſt together. It is 

altogether 


Tue Author begs leave to offer an apology for introducing * 
this Eſſay, which, ſhe fears, may be thovght foreign to her pur- 
puſe. But ſhe hopes that her carne't deſice of exciting a tafte 
for literature in young ladies, (which encouraged her to hazard 
the following remarks) wilt got oe ber general dc ,] cream 
u it daes not actually remcte is, | 
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altogether oppoſite to wit, but by no means in- 
conſiſtent with it. It is not ſcience, for there is 
ſuch a thing as unlettered good ſenſe; yet, though 
it is neither wit, learning, nor genius, it is a ſub- 
ſtitute for each, where they do not exiſt, and the 
perſection of all where they do. 
Good ſenſe is ſo far from deſerving the appel- 
lation of common ſenſe, by which it is frequently 
called, that it is perhaps one of the rareſt quali- 
ties of the huinan mind. If, indeed, this name 
is given it in reſpect to its peculiar fuitableneſs to 
the purpoſes of common life, there is great pro- 
priety in it. Good ſenſe appears to differ from 
taſte in this, that taſte is an inſtantaneous deciſion 
of the mind, a ſudden reſiſh of what is beautiful, 
or diſguſt at what is defective, in zn object, with- 
out waiting for the flower confirmation of the 
judgment. Good ſenſe is perhaps that confirma · 
tion, which eſtabliſhes a ſudFenly conceived idea, 
or feeling, by the powers of comparing and re- 
flecting. They differ alſo in this, that taſte 
ſeems to have a more immediate reference to 
arts, to literature, and to almoſt every object of 
the ſenſes; while good ſenſe riſes to moral ex- 
ce!lence, and exerts its influence on life and man- 
ners. "Taſte is fitted to the perception and enjoy- 
ment of whatever is beautiful in aft or nature : 
Good ſenſe, to the improvement of the conduct, 
and the regulation of the heart. 
Yet the term good ſenſe, is uſed indiſcrimi- 
nately to expreſs either a finiſhed taſte for letters, 
or an invariable prudence in the affairs of life. 
It is ſometimes applied to the moſt moderate abi- 
lities, in which caſe, the expreſſion is certainly 
| 10d 
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too ſtrong; and at others to the moſt ſhini 
when it is as much too weak and inadequate. A 
ſenſible man is the uſual, but unappropriated 
phraſe, for every degree in the ſcale of under- 
ſtanding, from the ſober mortal, who obtains it 
by his decent demeanor and ſolid dullnefs, to him 
whoſe talents qualify him to rank with a Bacon, 
a Harris, or a Johnſon. 

Genius is the power of invention and imitation, 
It is an incommunicable faculty: no art or ſkill 
of the poſſeſſor can beſtow the ſmalleſt portion 
of it on another : no pains or labour can Teach 
the ſummit of perfection, where the ſeeds of it 
are wanting in the mind, yet it is capable of in- 
finite improvement where it actually exiſts, and 
is attended with the higheſt capacity of commu- 
nicating instruction, as well as delight to others. 

It is the pecuſiar property of genius to ſtrike 
out great or beautiful things: it is the; ſelicity of 
good ſenſe not to do abſurd ones. Genius breaks 
out in ſplendid ſentiments and elevated ideas 
good ſenſe confines its more circamfcribed, but 
perhaps more uſeful walk, within the limits of 
prudence and propriety. 


The poet's eye in a fine frenzy rolling, 

Doth glance from heaven to earth, from earth to 
heaven ; ; 

And, as imagination bodies forth 

The forms of things unknown, the poet“ den 

Turns them to ſhape, and gives to airy nothing 

A local habitation and a name. 


This is perhaps the fineft picture of human ge- 


nus that ever was drawn by a human pencil. It 


preſents 
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preſents a living image of a creative imagination, 
or a power of inventing things which have no ac- 
tual exiſtence, 

W ich ſuperficial judges, who, it muſt be con- 
ſeſſed, make up the greater part of the maſs of 
mankind, talents are only liked or underſtood to 
a certain degree. Lofty ideas are above the reach 
of ordinary apprehenſions: the vulgar allow thoſe 
who poſſeſs them to be in a ſomewhat higher 
fate of mind than themſelves; but of the vaſt 
gulf which ſeparates them, they have not the 
leaſt conception. They acknowledge a ſuperio- 
ritv, but of its extent they neither know the va- 
lue, nor can conceive the reality. It is true, the 


mind, as well as the eye, can take in objects lar- 


ger than itſelf; but this is only true of great 


minds: for a man of low capacity, who conſiders - 


a conſummate genius, reſembles one, who ſceing 
a column for the firft time, and ſtanding at too 


great a diſtance to take in the whole of it, con- 


cludes it to be flat. Or, like one unacquzinted 
with the firſt principles of philoſophy, who, find- 
ing the ſenſible horizon appear a plain ſurface, 
can form ro idea cf the ſpherical form of the 
whole, which he does not fee, and laughs at the 
account of antipodes, which he cannot compre- 

hend. | 
Whatever is excellent is alſo rare; what is 
uſeſul is mere common. How many thouſands 
are born qualified for the coarſe employments of 
life, for one who is capable of excelling in the 
fine arts] yet ſo it ought to be, becauſe eur na- 
tural wants are mere rumercus, and more im- 
portunate, than the intelle cual. 
Whenever 
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Whenever it happens that a man of diſtin- 
guiſhed talents has been drawn by miſtake, or pre- 
cipitated by paſſion, into any dangerous indiſcre- 
tion; it is common for thoſe whoſe coldneſs of 
temper has ſupplied the place, and uſurped the 
name of prudence, to boaſt of their own ſteadier 
virtue, and triumph in their own ſuperior cauti- 
on ; only becauſe they have never been aſſailed 
by a temptation ſtrong enough to ſurpriſe them 
into error. Ard with what a viſible appropriati- 
on of the character to themfelves, do they con- 
ſtantly conclude, with a cordial compliment to 
common ſenſe 1 They point cut the 1 and 
uſefulneſs of this quality ſo forcibly and explicitly, 
that you cannot poſſibly miſtake whoſe picture 
they are drawing with ſo flattering a pencil. The 
unhappy man whoſe conduct has been fo feeling- 
ly arraigned, perhaps acted from good, though 
miſtaken motives; at leaſt, from motives of 
which his cenſurer has not capacity to judge: but 
the event was unfaveurabie, nay the action might 
be really wrong, and the vulgar malicioufly take 
the opportunity of this ſingle indifcretion, to. lift 
themſelves nearer on a level with a character, 
which, except in this inſtance, has always thrown .' 
them at the moſt diſgraceful and mortifying dif- 
tance. 

The elegant Biographer of Collins, in his af- 
fecting apology for that unfortunate genius, te- 
marks © That the gifts of -imagination bring the 
«© heavieſt taſk on the vigilance of reafon ; and 
to bear thoſe faculties with unerring rectitude, 
* or invariable propriety, requires a degree of 
** firmneſs, and of cool attention, which does 

« not 
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% not always attend the higher gifts of the mind z 
« yet difficult as nature herſelf ſeems to have 
« rendered the taſk of regularity to genius, it is 
* the ſupreme conſolation of dullneſs, and of fol- 
ly to point with gothic triumph to thoſe ex- 
* ceſſes which are the overflowing of faculties 
they never enjoyed.” 

What the greater part of the world mean by 
common ſenſe, will be generally found, on a cloſer 
enquiry, to be art, fraud, or ſelfiſhneſs! That 
ſort of ſaving prudence which makes men ex- 
tremely attentive to their own ſafety, or profit; 
diligent in the purſuit of their own pleaſures or 
intereſts; and perfectly at their eaſe as to what 
becomes of the reſt of mankind. Furies, where 
their own property 1s concerned, philoſophers 
when nothing but the good of others is at ſtake, 
and perfectly reſigned under all calamities but 
their own. 


When we ſee ſo many accompliſhed wits of 


the preſent age, as remarkable for the decorum 
of their lives, as for the brilliancy of their writ- 
ings, we may believe, that, next to principle, it 
is owing to their gead ſenſe, which regulates and 
chaſtiſes their imaginations. The vaſt concepti- 
ons which enable a true genius to aſcend the 
ſublimeſt heights, may be fo connected with the 
ſtronger paſſions, as to give it a natural tendency 
to fly off from the ſtrait line of regularity ; till 
good ſenſe, acting on the fancy, makes it gravi- 
tate powerfully towards that virtue which is ity 

proper centre. 
Add to this, when it ts conſidered with what 
imperfection the Divine Wifdem hes thought fit 
| to 
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to ſtamp every thing human, it will be found, 
that excellence and infirmity are ſo inſeparably 
wound up in each other, that a man derives the 
ſoreneſs of temper, and irritability of nerve, 
which make him uneaſy to others, and unhappy 
in himſelf, from thoſe exquiſite feelings, and that 
elevated pitch of thought, by which, as the apoſ- 
tle expreſſes it on a more ſerious occaſion, ke is, 
as it were, out of the body. 

It is not aſtoniſhing, therefore, when the ſpirit 
is carried away by the magnificence of its own 
ideas, | Y £ 


Not touch d but rapt, not weaken'd but inſpir'd, | 


that the frail body, which is the natural victim of 
pain, diſeaſe, and death, ſhould not always be 
able to follow the mind in its aſpiring flights but 
ſhould be as imperfect as if it belonged only to 
an ordinary foul. 25 
Beſides, might not Providence intend to hum- 
ble human pride, by preſenting to our eyes ſs 
mortifying a view of the weakneſs and infirmity 
of even his beſt work? Perhaps man, who is al- 
ready but a little lower than the angels, might, 
like the revolted ſpirits, totally have ſhaken off 
obedience and ſubmiſſion to his Creator, had not 
God wiſely tempered human excellence with a 
certain conſciouſneſs of its on ͤimperfection. 
But though this inevitable alloy of weakneſs may 
frequently be found in the beſt characters, yet 
how can that be the ſource of triumph and -exat- 
tation to any, which, it properly weighed, muſt 
de the dcepeſt motive of kumiliation to all? A 
8 | F | gocd 
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ood-natured man will be ſo far from rejoicing, 
that he will be ſecretly troubled, whenever he 
reads that the greateſt Roman moraliſt was taint- 
ed with avarice, and the greateſt Britiſh philoſo- 
pher with venality. _ | 

It is remarked by Pope, in his Effay on Criti- 
ciſm, that, 


Ten cenſure wrong for one who writes ainiſs. 


But I apprehend it does not therefore follow that 


to judge, is more difficult than to write. If this 


were the caſe, the critic would be ſuperior to 
the poet, whereas it appears to be directly the 
contrary. * The critic, (ſays the great champi- 
on of Shakeſpeare), but faſhions the body of a 
work, the poet muſt add the ſoul, which gives 


force and direction to its actions and geſtures.” 


It ſhould ſeem that the reaſon why ſo many more 
judge wrong, than write ill, is becauſe the num- 


ber of readers is beyond all proportion greater 


than the number of writers. Every man who 
reads, is in ſome meaſure a critic, and, with ve- 
ry common abilities, may point out real faults 
and material errors in a very well written book ; 
but it by no means follows that he is able to 
write any thing comparable to the work which 
he is capable of cenſuring, And unleſs the num- 
bers of thoſe who write, and of thoſe who judge, 
were more equal, the calculation ſeems not to be 
quite fair. | | | 
A capacity for reliſhing works of genius is the 
ir dubnable ſign of a good taſte, But if a pro- 
| per 
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er diſpoſition and ability to enjoy the c. 3 
_ of athers, entitle a man to the claim of 
reputation, it is ſtill a far inferior degree of me- 
rit to his who can invent and produce thoſe com- 
poſitions, the bare diſquiſition gf which gives. the 
critic no ſmall ſhare of fame. 

The preſident of the royal academy in his ad- 
admirable Di/courſe on imitation, has ſet the foll 
of depending on unaſſiſted genius, in the cleare 
light; and has ſhewn the neceſſity of adding the 
knowledge of others, to our on native powers, 
in his uſual ſtriking and maſterly manner. * The 
* mind, ſays he, is a barten ſoil, is a ſoil ſoon 
* exhauſted, and will produce no crop, or only 
c one, unleſs it be continually, fertikzed, and en- 
& riched with foreign matter.” 

Yet it has been . objected that ſtudy is a great 
enemy to originality ; but even if this wee 
true, it would perhaps be as well that an auth 

uld give us the ideas of ſtill better Wegs, 
mixed and afiimilated with the matter in his on 
mind, as thoſe crude and undigeſted thoughts 
which he values under the notion that they are 
original. The ſweeteſt honey neither taſtes of 
the roſe, the boneyſuckle, nor the carnation, yet 
it is compounded of the very eſſence of them all. 

If in the other fine arts this accumulation of 
knowledge is neceffary, it is indiſpenſably ſo in 
poetry. It is a fatal raſhnefs for any, one to truſt 
too much to their own ſtock of ideas. He muſt 
invigorate them by exerciſe, poliſh them by con- 
verſation, and increaſe them by every Ipecies of ' 


elegant and virtuous knowledge, and the mind 


will not fail to reproduce with intereſt thoſe ſeeds, 
F 2 which 
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which are ſown in it by ſtudy and obſervation. 
Above all, let every one guard againſt the dange- 
rous opinion that he knows enough: an opinion 
that will weaken the energy and reduce the pow- 
ers of the mind, which, though once perhaps vi- 
gorous and effeQtual, will be funk to a ſtate of 
literary imbecility, by cheriſhing vain and pre- 
ſumptuous ideas of its own independence. 

For inſtance, it may not be neceſſary that a 
poet ſhould be deeply ſkilled in the Linnzan ſyſ- 
tem; but it muſt be allowed that a general ac- 
quaintance with plants and flowers will furniſh 
him with a delightful and profitable ſpecies of m- 
ſtruction. He is not obliged to trace Nature in 
all her nice and varied operations, with the mi- 
nute accuracy of a Boyle, or the laborious in- 
veſtigation of a Newton; but his good ſenſe will 

int out to him that no inconſiderable portion of 
philoſophical knowledge is requiſite to the com- 
pletion of his literary character. The ſciences 
are more independent, and require little or no 
aſſiſtance from the graces of poetry ; but poetry, 


if ſhe would charm and inſtru, . muſt not be ſo 


haughty; ſhe muſt be contented to borrow of 
the ſciences, many of her choiceſt alluſions, and 
many of her moſt graceful embelliſhments ; and 
does it not magnify the character of true poefy, 


that ſhe includes within herſelf all the ſcattered: 


graces of every ſeparate art ? | 
The rules of the great maſters in criticiſm may 
not be ſo neceſſary to the forming a good tale, 
25 the examination of thoſe original mines from 
wnence they drew their treaſures of knowledge. 
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The three celebrated Eſſays on the art of po- 
etry do not teach ſo much by their laws as by 
their examples; the dead letter of their rules 10 


lefs inſtructive than the living ſpirit of their verſe. 


Yet theſe rules are to a young poet, what the 
ſtudy of logarithms is to a young mathematician ; 
they do not ſo much contribute to form his judg- 
ment, as afford him the ſatisfaction of convincing 
him that he fis right. They do not preclude the 
difficulty of the operation ; but at the concluſion 
of it, furniſh him with a fuller demonſtration that 
he has proceeded on proper principles. When he 


has well ftadied the maſters in whoſe ſchools the 


firſt critics formed themſelves, and fancies he has 
caught a ſpark of their divine flame, it may be 
a good method to try his own compoſitions by 
the teſt of the critic rules, ſo far indeed as the me- 


chaniſm of poetry goes. If the examination be 


fair and candid, this trial, like the touch of Ithu- 
riePs ſpear, will detect. every latent error, and 
bring to light every favourite failing. 

Good taſte always ſuits the meaſure of its ad- 
miration tothe merit of the compoſition it examines. 
It accommodates its praiſes, or its cenſure, to the 
excellence of a work, and appropriates it to the 
nature of it. General applauſe, or indiſcriminate 
abuſe, is the ſign of a vulgar underſtanding. 
There are certain blemiſhes which the judicious 
and good-natured reader will candidly overlook.. 
But the falſe ſublime, the tumour which is intended 
for greatneſs, and diftorted figure, the puerile con- 
ceit, and the incongruous metaphor, theſe are 
defects for which ſcarcely any other kind of merit 
can atone, And yet there may be more hope of 

| 3* 3 writer 
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a writer (eſpecially if he be a young one), who is 
now and then Parr # of ſome of theſe faults, than 
of one who avoids them all, not through judg- 
ment, but feeblenefs, and who, inſtead of deviating 
into error is contmually falling ſhort of excellence. 
The mere abſence of error implies that moderate 
and inferior degree of merit with which a cold 
heart and a phlegmatic tafte will be better ſatisfied 
than with the magnificent irregularities of exalted 
_ Fpifits. It — ſome minds to an uneaſy ex- 
tenſion to be obliged to attend to compoſitions 
ſuperlattvely excellent; and it contracts liberal 
fouls to a painful narrowneſs to deſcend to books of 
inferior merit. A work of capital genius, to a 
man of an ordinary mind, is the bed of Procruftes 
to one of a ſhort rare; the man is tod little to 
ſill up the ſpace affigned him, and undergoes the 
torture in attempting it: and a moderate, or low 
uction to a man of bright talents, is the peniſh- 
ment. inflicted by Mezentius ; the living fpirit has 
too much animation to endure patiemly to de in 
gontatt with a dead body. 

Taſte ſeems to be a ſentiment of the foul which 
gives the bias to opinion, for we feel before we 
reflect. Without this ſentiment, all knowledge, 
learning and opinion, would be cold, inert materi- 
als, whereas they become active principles when 
ſtirred, kindled, and inflamed by — unimating 

uali 
a There i is another feeling which is called enthu- 
ſiaſm. The enthuſtafm of fenfible hearts is ſo 
ſtrong, that. it not only yields to the impulfe which 


ſtriking cbjects att on it, but ſuch hearts help on 


the effect by their oven TAE: Ja a ſcene 
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where Shakeſpeare and Garrick give perfe ion to 
each other, the feeling heart does not merely ac- 
cede to the delirium they occaſion : it does more, 
it is enamoured of it, it ſolicits the deluſion, it ſues 
to be deceived, and grudgingly cherifhes the ſacred 
treaſure of its feelings. The poet and performer 
goncur in carrying us 


Beyond this viſible diurnal ſphere, : 
they bear us aloft in their airy courſe with unre- 
ſiſted rapidity, if they meet not with any obſtruc- 

tion from the coldneſs of our own feelings. Per- 
haps only a few fine ſpirits can enter into the 


detail of their writing and acting; but the multi- 


tude do not enjoy leſs acutely, becauſe they ate 
not able philoſophically to analyſe the ſources of 
their 107 or ſorrow. If the others have the ad- 
vantage of judgipg, theſe have at leaſt the privi- 
lege of feeling: and it is not from complaiſance 
to a few leading judges, that they burſt into peals 
of laughter, or melt into delightful agony ; their 
hearts decide, and that is a Fecifion From which 


there lies no appeal. It muſt however be confeſſed, 


that the nicer ſeparations of character, and the 
lighter and almoſt imperceptible ſhades which 
ſometimes diftinguiſh them, will not be intimately 
reliſhed, unleſs there be a conſonancy of taſte as 
well as feeling in the ſpeRators; though where 
the paſſions are principally concerned, the profane 
vulzar come in for a larger portion of the univerſal 
delight, than critics and connoiſſeurs are willing to 


allow them. 


Yet 
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Yet enthuſiaſm, though the natural concomitant 
of genius, is no more genius itſelf, than drunken- 
neſs 1s cheerfulneſs; and that enthuſiaſm which 
diſcovers itſelf on occaſions not worthy to excite 
1 is the mark of a wretched judgment and a falſe 
taſte. 

Nature produces innumerable objects: to imi- 
tate them, is the province of genius; to direct 
thoſe#imitations, is the property of judgment; to 
decide on their effects, is the buſineſs of taſte. 
For taſte, who fits as ſupreme judge on the pro- 
ductions of genius, is not ſatisfied when ſhe merely 
imitates nature: ſhe muſt alſo, ſays an ingenious 
French writer, imitate beautiful nature. It requires 


no leſs judgment to reject than to chooſe, and 


genius might imitate what is vulgar, under pre- 
tence that it was natural, if taſte did not carefully 
point out thoſe objects which are moſt proper for 


Imitation. It alſo requires a very nice diſcern- 


ment to diſtinguiſh veriſimilitude from truth; fer 


there is truth in taſte nearly as concluſive as 


demonſtration in mathematics.. | 
Genius, when in full impetuoſity of its career, 


often touches on the very brink of error; and is, 


perhaps, never ſo near the verge of the precipice, 
ay when indulging its ſublimeſt flights. It is in 
thoſe great, but dangerous moments, that the 
curb of vigilant judgment is mcſt wanting : while 
ſafe and ſober dulneſs obſerves one tedious and in- 
ſipid round of tireſome uniformity, and ſteers 
equally clear of eccentricity and of beauty. Dul. 


"nefs. has few redundancies to retrench, few luxuri- 


ancies to prune, and few irregularities to ſmooth. 


Theſe, though errors, are the crrors of genius, 


for 
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for there is rarely redundancy without plenitade, 
or irregularity without greatneſs, The exceſſes of 
genius may eaſily be retrenched, but the deficien- 
cies of dulneſs can never be ſupplied. 

Thoſe who copy from others will doubtleſs be 
leſs excellent than thoſe who copy from Nature. 
To imitate imitators, is the way to depart tco far 
from the great original herſelf. I he latter copies 
of an engraving retain fainter traces of the ſub- 
ject, to which the earlier impreſſions bore ſo ſtrong 
a reſemblance. 

It ſeems very extraordinary, that it ſhould be 
the moſt difficult thing in the world to be natural; 
and that it ſhould be harder to hit off the manners 
of real life, and to delineate ſuch characters as we 
converſe with every day, than to imagine fuch as 
do not exiſt. But caricature is much eaſier than 
an exact outline, and the colouring of fancy lefs 
difficult than that of truth. | 

People do not always know what taſte they 
have, till it is awakened by ſome correſponding 
object; nay, genius itſelf is a fire, which in many 
minds would never blaze, if not kindled by ſome 
external cauſe. + 74 

Nature, that munificent mother, when ſhe 
beſtows the power of judging, accompanies it 
with the capacity of enjoying. The judgment, 
which is clear ſighted, points out ſuch objects as 
are calculated to inſpire love, and the heart in- 
ſtantaneouſly attaches itſelf to whatever is lovely. 

In regard to literary reputation, a great deal 
depends on the ſtate of learning in the particular 
age or nation, in which an author lives. In a 
dark and ignorant period, moderate knowledge 
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will entitle its poſſeſſor to a conſiderable ſhare of 
fame; whereas, to be diſtinguiſhed in a polite 
and lettered age; requires ſtrikang parts and deep 
erudition. PR, "a 

When a nation begins to emerge from a ſtate 
of mental darkneſs, and to ſtrike. out the firſt ru- 
diments of improvement, it chalks out à few 
ſtrong but incorrect ſketches, gives the rude out- 
lines of general art, and leaveMhe filling up to the 
leiſure of happier days, and the refinement of 
more enlightened times. Their drawing is a rude 
Sbez zo, and their poetry wild minſtrelſy. 

Perfection of taſte is a point which a nation no 
ſooner reaches, than it overſhoots ; and it is more 
difficult to return to it, after having paſſed it, than 
it was to attain when they fell ſhort of it. Where 
the arts begin to languiſh after having: flouriſhed, 
they ſeldom indeed fall back to their original bar- 
bariſm, but a certain feebleneſs of exertion takes 
place, and it is more difficult. to recover them 
from this dying languor to their proper ſtrength, 
than it was to poliſh them from their former rude- 
neſs ; for it is a leſs formidable undertaking to 
refine barbarity, than to ſtop decay: the:firſt ma 
be laboured into elegance, but the latter will rarely 
de ſtrengthened into vigour. 

Taſte exerts itſelf at firſt. but feebly and im- 
perfectly: it is repreſſed and kept back by a crowd 
of the moſt diſcouraging. prejudices : like an in- 
fant prince, who, though born to reign, yet holds 
an idle ſceptre, which he has not power to. uſe, 
but is obliged to ſee with the eyes, and hear 
through the ears of otber men. | 
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A writer of correct taſte will hardly ever go 
put of his way, even in ſearch of embelliſhment : 
he will ſtudy to Mtain the beſt end by the moſt 
natural means; for he knows that what is not na- 
tural cannot be beautiful, and that nothing can be 
beautiful out of its own place; for an improper 
ſituation will convert the moſt ſtriking beauty into 
a glaring deſect. When by a well connected chain 
of ideas, or a judipious ſucceſſion of events, the 
reader is ſnatched fo Thebes or Athens,” what 
can be more impertinent than for the poet to ob- 
ſtruct the operation of the paſſion he has juſt been 
kindling, by introducing 2 congeit which contra- 
dis his purpoſe, and interrupts bis buſineſs? 
Indeed, we cannot be tranſported, even in idea, 
to thoſe places, if the poet does not imagine ſo 
adroitly as not to make us ſenſible of the journey: 
the inſtant we feel we are travelling, the writer's 
art fails, and the delirium is at an end. 

Proferpine, ſays Ovid, would have been reſtores 
to her mother Ceres, had not Afcalaphus ſcen her 
ſtop to gather a golden apple, when the terms of 
ker reſtoration were, that ſhe ſhould taſte nothing. 
A ſtory pregnant with inftruQion for liyely writers, 
who by neglecting the main buſineſs, agd going 
out of the way for falſe gratifications, loſe ſight of 
:he end they ſhould principally, keep in, view. It 
was this falſe taſte that introduced the numberleſs 
concetti, which diſgrace the brightelt of the Italian 
poets; and this is the reaſon, why the reader on! 
feels ſhort and interrupted ſnatches of delight in 
peruſing the brilliant but une qual competitions of 
Ariofto, inftead of that unbroken and undimuniſhed 
pleaſure, which he conftanily receives from V 
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gil, from Milton, and generally from Taſſo. The 
rſt mentioned Italian is the Atalanta, who will 
interrupt the moſt eager career, to pick up the 

littering miſchief, while the Mantuan and the 
Britiſh bards, like Hippomenes, preſs on warm in 
the purſuit, and unſeduced by temptation. 

A writer of real taſte will take great pains in 
the perfection of his ſtyle, to make the reader be- 
lieve that he took none at all. The writing which 
appears to be moſt eaſy, will be generally found 
to be leaſt imitable. The moſt elegant verſes are 
the moſt eaſily retained, they faſten themſelves on 
the memory, without its making any effort to pre- 
ſerve them, and we are apt to imagine, that what 
15 remembered with eaſe, was written without 
difficulty. 

To conclude; genius is a rare and precious 
gem, of which few know the worth; it is fitter 
tor the cabinet of the connoiſſeur, than for the 
commerce of mankind. Good ſenſe is a bank- 
bill, convenient for change, negotiable at all times, 
and current in all places. It knows the value of 
ſmall things, and conſiders that an aggregate of 
them makes up the ſum of human affairs. It ele- 
vates common concerns into matters of impor- 
tance, by performing them in the beſt manner, and 
at the _ ſuitable feaſon. Good ſenſe carries 
with it the idea of equality, while genius is always 
ſuſpected of a deſign to impoſe the burden of ſu- 
periority z and reſpect is paid to it with that reluc- 
tance which always attends other impoſts, the 
lower orders of mankind generally repining moſt at 


demands, by which they are leaſt liable to be af- 
feQed, 


As 
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As it is the charad'er of genius to penetrate 
with a lynx's beam into unfathomable abyſſes and 
uncreated worlds, and to ſee what is nat, ſo it is 
the property of good ſenſe to diſtinguiſh perfectly, 
and judge accurately what really is. Good ſenſe 
has not ſo perceiving an eye, but it has as clear a 
ſight : it does not penetrate ſo deeply, but as far 
as it does ſee, it diſgerns diſtinctly. Good ſenſe is 
a judicious mechanic, who can produce beauty and 
convenience out of ſuitable means; but genius (I 
ſpeak with reverence of the immeaſurable diſtance) 
bears ſome remote reſemblance to the divine 
architect, who produced perfection of beauty with- 
out any viſible materials, who ſpake, and it was 
created ; who ſaid, Let it be, and it was, 
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DRA ON] ſince lyrics are the mode, 
To thee I dedicate my Ode, 
And reaſon good I plead: 
Are thoſe who cannot write, to blame 
To dedicate their hopes of fame, 
To thoſe who cannot read ? 


II. 


O cou'd I, like that nameleſs wight , 
Find the choice minute when to write, 


The 
® See the admirable E piſtle to Sir William Chambers, 


ODE TO DRAGON. 1 


The mollia tempora fand: ! 
Like his, my muſe ſhould learn to whiſtle 
A true Heroical Epiſtle, 

In ſtrains which never can die. 

HL. 
Father of lyrics, tuneful Horace! 
Can thy great ſhade do nothing for us 
Io mend the Brit lyre? 

One luckleſs-bardihas-broke-the ſtrings, 
Seiz'd the ſcar'd- muſes, pluck'd their wings, 


And put out all their: fire, 
1 
Dx Accor, tho nt of the yard, 


Great nameſake of that furious guard $ 

That wateh'd the fruits Heſperian ! 
Thy choicer treaſures ſaſely keep, : 
Nor ſnatgh. one mement's;guilty fleep, : 

Fidelity's criterion. , 

V. 
O Dragon ! change with me thy fate, 
To me give up thy place. and ſtate, 
- "And I will give thee mine: 

I, left to think, and thou to feed! 
My mind enlarg'd, thy body freed, 

How. bleſt 2 lot and thine / 


VI. 


Then ſhalt thou ſcent the rich regale 
Of Turtle and diluting Ale 80 
Nay, ſhare the ſav'ry bit; 


And 
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And ſee, what thou haſt never ſeen, 
For thou haſt but at HameToN been, 
A feaſt devoid of wit. 


VII. 


Oft ſhalt thou ſnuff the ſmoaking veni ſon, 
Devour'd, alone, by gorging denizen, 
So freſh, thou'lt long to tear it; 
Tho' Fiaccus Þ tells a diff*rent tale, 
Ot ſocial ſouls who choſe it ſtale, 
Becauſe their friends ſhould ſhare it. 


VIII. 


And then on me what joys wou'd wait, 
Were I the guardian of thy gate, 
How uſeleſs bolt and latch ! 
How vain were lccks, and bars how vain, 
To ſhield from harm the houſhold train 
Whom I, from love, wou'd watch ! 


IX. 


Not that *twou'd crown with joy my life, 
That BowDExN, or that BowDex's wife, 
Brought me my daily pickings: 
| Tho? ſhe ſuſpends the ſcales of Fate, 
And deals the ſcanty mortal date. 
To Turkeys and to chickens ! 


Tho? 


+ Rancidum aprum antiqui laudabant: non quia naſus 
Illis nullus erat, ſed, credo, hac mente, quod hoſpes 
Tardius advegjens, vitiatum commodiue, quam 
Integrum edax dominus conſumeret. Hos utinam inter 
He:gyas natum tellus me p. ima tuliſſet. Hon, lib. ii. ſat. 2, 
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X. 
Tho” fir'd with innocent ambition 
BowDEN “, great Nature's rhetorician, 
More flow'rs than Bu R KE produces; 


. 


- 


And tho? he's fkilPd more roots to find, 
Than ever fill'd an Hebrew's mind, 
And better knows their uſes. 
XI. 
Pd get my maſter's ways by rote, 
Ne'er wou'd I bark at ragged coat, 
Nor tear the tatter'd ſinner ; 
Like him, I'd love the Dog of merit, 
Careſs the cur of broken ſpirit, 
And give them all a dinner. 
I'd copy too his blue-ey'd Wife, 
A very Pallas on my lite, | 
Yet I've a doubt juſt ſtarte d 
For what ſhou'd Pallas have to do 
With Venus, and her Ceſtus too? 
Indeed they ſhou'd be parted. 
XIII. 


Whene'er I heard the ratt'ling coach | 
Proclaim their long-defir'd approach, a 
How wou' d I haſte to greet em 

Nor ever feel I wore. a chain, 
Till, ftarting, I perceiv'd with pain, 
I cou'd not fly to meet em. 
XIV. 


The maſter loves his ſylvan ſhades, 
Here, with the nine meladious maics, 


Mr. Garrick's gardeger, 
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His choiceſt hours are ſpent : 
Yet I ſhall hear ſome witling cry, 
(Such witling from my preſence fly !) 

* GARRICK will foan repent : 


XV. 


* Again you'll ſee him, never fear ; 
* Some half a dozen times a year 
* He ſtill will charm the age; 
* Accuſtom'd long to be admir'd, 
* Of ſhades and ſtreams he'll ſoon be tir'd,, 
« And languiſh far the flage,” , 
XVI. 


Peace ! To his ſolitude he bears, 
The full-blown fame of thirty years ; 
He bears a natian's praiſe : 
He bears his lib'ral polifd mind, 
His worth, bis wit, his ſents rehn'd ; 
He bears his grove of Bays. 
XVII. 


When others drop the heart-felt tear, 
Becauſe this fun has left his ſphere, 
And ſet at higheſt noon ; 
PI drop a tear as warm, as true, 
1 lov'd his beams as well as yan, 
Aud maurn they're ſet ſo ſqon. 
XVII. 


But all in vain his orb he quits, 

Still there, in Memorv's eye, he fits, 
And will, till Tune be done: 

For he ſhall thine while Taſte ſurvives, 

Arg he ſhall ſhine while Genius lives, 
A never-ſetting Sunn. 
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LEGENDARY TALE, 


IN TWO PARTS. 


Of them who, wrapt in Earth ſo cold, 
No more the imiling day ſna i view, 
Should many a tender ta e be told, 
For maay a tender thought is duc. 
LANGHORNE, ' 


DAVID GARRICK, Esa. 


S I R, 


I T is ſcarcely poſſible that any one ſhould 
entertam a more, humble opinion of the 
following little Production, than ſhe who 
preſents ĩt to you. It is a trifle which, ſhe 
confeſſes, has but a very ſlender claim to 
your protection; but ſhe conſiders that your 
Name will be an ornament to her Book, as 
your Friendſhip has been an honour to its 
Author. 

Where merit is inconteſtible, and charac- 
ters are decided by the concurring ſuffrage 
of mankind, praiſe becomes almoſt imper- 
tment. It is abſurd to be induſtrious in 
proving truths ſo ſelf-evident, that no one 
ever thought of controverting them. 

I may be accuſed of advancing a ſtartling 
propoſition, when I declare ti:2t you are an 

| enemy 
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enemy to the muſes ; but if it be allowed 


that deſcription and invention are the very 


ſoul of Poetry, I ſhall be juſtified by the 
world in general, who conſtantly behold 
you diſplaying talents, which cannot be de- 
ſcnbed, and exhibiting excellencies which 
leave nothing to be imagined. 

Whatever reaſon I may find to regret my 


having ventured theſe little Poems into the 


world, I ſhall at leaſt have no commoa plea- 
ſure in recollecting one circumſtance attend- 
ing them, fince they furniſh me with an oc- 
caſion of aſſuring you with what eſteem and 


atmiration 


lem, SIR, 


= 


Your moſt obedient, 


and very humble Servant, 


HANNAH MORE. 


Balis T br, Dec. 
14, 1775. 
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LEGENDARY TALE. 


PART © | ad 
O mftra Vita, c/ie f bella in wiftu! > —— 
Cum perde agt mente in un momento, 7 


Del, cli en mo/t anni à grund pena $'acquifia ? iy, 7 
PzTRARCA, . 


'Tarre was a young, and valiant Knight, 
Six ELDRED Was his name, 
And never did a. worthier wight 


The rank of &nighthood claim. 
. Where 
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Where gliding Tay her ſtream fends forth, 
To feed the neighbouring wood, 

The ancient glory of the North, 
Sir ELDRED's caſtle ſtood. 


The youth was rich as youth might be 
In patrimonial dower;, 

And many a noble feat had he 
Atchiev'd, in hall, and bower. 

He did not think, as ſome have thought, 
Whom honour never crown'd, 

The fame a father dearly bought, 
Cou'd make the ſon renown'd. 


E. He better thought, a noble ſire, 
Whd 
po deeds of hardihood ſhould fire 


* 
— 
th. | 


A A brave and gallant ſon. 


gallant deeds had done, 


The faireſt anceſtry on earth. 


Without defert is poor; 


And every deed of lofty worth 
Ls but a claim for more. 


- Sir Eronkp's heart was good and kind, 


Alive to pity's call; | 
A crowd of virtues grac'd his mind, 
He lov'd, and felt for all. 
When merit raiſed the ſufferers name, 
He ſhower'd his bounty tien; 
And thoſe who could not prove that claim, 
He ſuccour'd ſtill as men. 


But facred truth the Muſe compels, 
His errors to impart ; 

And yet the miſe, reluctant, tel'y 
The fault of ELDRED's heart. 


"Tho! kind and gentle as the dove, 


Not Etna's entrails fiercer ſhake, 
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As free from guile and art, 
And mild, and ſoft as infant love 
The feelings of his heart; 


Yet if the paſſions ſtorm'd his ſou}, 
By jealouſy led on; 

The whirlwind rage diſdain'd controul, 
And bore his virtues down. 


Not 'Thule's waves ſo wildly break 
To drown the northern ſhore ; 


Or Scythia's tempeſts roar, 


As when in ſummer's ſweeteſt day, 
To fan the fragrant morn, 

'The ſighing breezes ſoftly ſtray 
Over fields of ripen'd corn; 

Sudden the dightring's blaſt deſcends 
Deforms the ravag'd fields; 

At once the various ruin blends, 


And all reſiſtleſs yields. 


But when, to clear his ſtormy breaſt, 
The ſun of reaſon ſhone, 

And ebbing paſſrons ſunk to reſt, 
And ſhew'd what rage had done: 


O then what anguiſh he betray'd ! 


His ſhame how deep, how true! 
He view'd the waſte his rage had made, * 
And ſhadder'd at the view. 8 


The meek-ey'd dawn, in ſaffron robe, 
Procſaim'd the opening day, 

Up roſe the ſun to gild the globe, 
And hail the new-born-May ; 1 
* | The 7 
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The birds their vernal notes repeat, 
And glad the thick'ning grove, 8 

And feather'd partners fondly greet 
With many a ſong of love ; 


When pious ELDrED walk'd abroad 
+ His morning vows to pay, 

And hail the univerſal Lord 
Who gave the goodly day. 

That done—he left his woodland glade, 
And journey'd far away; 

' He lov'd to court the ſtranger ſhade, 

And thro? the lone vale ſtray. 


Within the boſom of a wood, 
By circling hills embrac'd, 

A little, modeſt manfion ſtood, 
Built by the hand of Taſte. 


While many a prouder caſtle fell, 
This, ſafely did endure ; 
The houſe where guardian virtues dwell, 
Ils facred, and ſecure. : 


Of Eglantine an humble fence 
Around the manſon ſtood, 

Which charm'd at once the ravifh'd ſenſe, 
And ſcreen'd an infant wood. 


The wood receiv'd an added grace, 
As pleas'd it bent to, look, 

And view'd its ever verdant face 
Reflected in a brook. 

The ſmallneſs of the ſtream did well 
The maſter's fortunes ſhew ; 

But little ſtream may ferve to tell 

From what a ſource they flow. 
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This manſion ewn'd an aged knight, 


And ſuch a man was he, 
As heav'n juſt ſhews to human ſight, 
To tell what man ſhov'd be. 


His youth in many a well-fought field 


Was train'd betimes to war; 
His boſom, hke a well worn ſhield, 
Was grac'd with many a ſcar. 


The vigour of a green old age 
His reverend form did bear ; 
And yet, alas! the warrior- 
Had drain'd the dregs of care. 
And ſorrow more than age can break, 
And wound its hapleſs prey ; 
Twas ſorrow furrow'd his firm check, 
And turn'd his bright locks grey. 


One darling daughter footh'd his cares, 
A young and beautecus dame; 

Sole comfort of his failing years, 
And BI R THA was her natna. 


Her heart a little facred ſhrine, 
Where all the virtues meet; 
And holy Hope, and Faith divine, 
Had claim'd it for their ext. 
She rear'd a fair and Fagrant hower 
Of wild and ruſtic tafte, ©: 
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And there ſhe ſcreen'd each fir rite owe 


From every ruder h{aft. 

And net a fhrub or plant was there 
But did fome moral vield ; 

For wiſdom, by a father's care, 


Was found in every field. 
| | 8 2 
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The trees, whoſe foliage fell away, 
And with the ſummer died, 

He thought an image of decay 
Might lecture human pride. 


While fair perennial greens that ſtood, 
And brav'd the wintry blaſt, 

As types of the fair mind he view'd 
Which ſhall for ever laft. 


He taught her that the gaudieſt flowers 
Were ſeldom fragrant found, 

But waſted ſoon their little powers, 
Lay uſeleſs on the ground. 


While the, ſweet-ſcented roſe ſhall laſt, 
And boaſt its fragrant power, 


n. When life's imperfect day is paſt, 
And beauty's ſhorter hour. 
And here the virgin lov'd to lead 
Aer inoffenſive day, 


And here ſhe oft retir'd to read, 
And oft retir'd to pray. 


Embower' d ſhe grac'd the woodland ſhades, 
From courts and cities far, 

The pride of Caledonian maids, 
Tue peerleſs northern ſtar. 


As ſhines the bright and blazing ſtar, 

The glory of the night, 

When Giling thro? the cloudleſs air, 
She ſheds her ſilver light: 


So Bix THA ſhone !—But when ſhe ſpoke 
The Muſe herſelf was heard, 
As on the raviſh'd air ſhe broke, 

And thus her prayer preterr'd ; 8 
0 bless 
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*« O bleſs thy BixTHa, power Supreme, 
& In whom [| live and move, 

And bleſs me molt by bleſſing him 
© Whom more than lite I love.” 


ge ſtarts to hear a ſtranger's voice, 


And with a modeſt grace 
She lifts her meek eye in ſurprize, 
And ſees a ſtranger face. 


The ſtranger loſt in tranſport ſtood, 
Bereft of voice and power, 

While ſhe with equal wonder view'd, 
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The virgin bluſh which ſpreads her cheek, 
With nature's pureſt dye, 

And all thoſe dazzling beams which break, 
Like Morning, from her eye. 


He view'd them all, and as he view'd . 
Drank deeply of delight 

And ftill his raptur'd eye purſued, 
And feaſted on the fight. 


Wich ſilent wonder long they gaz'd, 
And neither ſilence broke; 

At. length the ſmother'd paſſion blaz'd, 
Enamour'd ELDRED ſpoke : 


O ſacred Virtue, heav'nly power 
Thy wondrous force I feel; 

« I gaze, I tremble, 1 adore, 
«© Yet die my love to tell. 


« My ſcorn has oft the dart repell'd 
Which guileful beauty threw, 
« But goodneſs heard, and grace beheld, 


Muſt every heart ſubdue.“ 


2. 
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Quick on the ground her eyes were caſt, 
And now as quickly rand 

Her father haply that way paſt, 
On whom the trembling gaz'd. 


Good AzaDoien's eye his Bra THA meets 
With glances of delight; 

And thus with courteous — he 
The jourg and graceful Knight: 


« O gallant youth, who'er thou art, 
<< Thou art welcome to this place; 
There's ſumething rifes at my heart 
Which ſays Pve ſeen that face.” 
5& Thou gen'rous Knight,” the youth rejoin'd, 
E * Tho? little known to 
I truſt I bear a grateſul mind 
| © Sth ELDRED is my name. 


& SIR ELDVREDI— Ax Doren loud exclaim'd, 
© Renown'd for worth and power ? 
& Fer valour and for virtue fam'd, 


© FIR ELDRED OF THE BowBR ? 


& Now make me grateful, righteous Heaven, 
« As thou art good to me, 

& Since to my aged eyes 'tis given 
« Six ELDRED's ſon to fee ?” 


Then ARDOLPH caught him by the hand, 
And gaz'd upon his face, 

And to his aged boſom frain'd, 

With many a kind embrace. 


ain he view'd him o'er and o'er, 
And doubted ſtill the truth, 
And ad. what be hed aſd beſore, 
ben thus adJxeft the youth: 
| « Come 
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Come now beneath my roof, I pray, 
4 Some needtul reſt to take, 

„ And with us many = cheerful day 
« Thy friendly ſojourn make.” 

He enter'd at the gate ſtraightway 
Some needſul reſt to take, 

And with them many a cheerful day 
Did friendly ſojourh make. 


END OF THE FIRST PART, 


Oxck ss upon a ſummer's walk, 


The gaudy day was fled; 
They cheated Time with cheerful talk, hs 
When thus Sir Ax born ſaid : 


Thy father was the firmeſt friend 
That &er my being bleſt; 


„ And every virtue Heaven could ſend, 


. 


*« Faſt bound him to my breaſt. 


% Together did we learn to bear 
% The caſque and ample ſhield ;_ 
Together learn'd in many a war, 
The deatbful ſpear to wield ”? 


% To make our union ſtill more dear, 
We both were doom'd to prove 

* What is moſt ſweet and molt ſevere 
% [In heart-ciffolving love. 


LT” OS 


„ The daughter of a neighbouring Knigh: 


* Did my fond heart engage ; 
« Ard ne* — did Hea v'n the virtues write 


Upon a fairer page. 
« His boſom felt an equal! wound, 


\ 0 Nor ſighed we long in vain; 


«© One 
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One ſummer's ſun beheld us bound 
«© In Hymen's holy chain. 


« Thou waſt Sir E.dreDd's only child, 
Thy father's darling joy; 

« On me a lovely daughter fmil” d, 
„On me a blooming boy. 


© But man has woes, has clouds of care, 
© 'That dim his ſtar of life 

© My arms receiv'd the little pair, 
The earth's cold breaſt, my wife. 


% Forgive, thou gentle Knight, forgive, 
„Fond fooliſh tears will flow; 

* One day like mine thy heart may beave, 
And mourn its lot of woe. 


«« But grant, kind Heaven! thou ne'er may' 4. 
& know 2 
„The pangs I now impart ; | 
Nor ever feel the deadly blow 
That rives a huſband's heart. 


<« Beſide the blooming banks of Tay, 
« My angels aſhes ſleep; 

* And wherefore ſhould her Ax DOA ſtay, 
Except to watch and weep -? 


*© I bore my beauteous babes away 
“With many a guſhing tear, 

* I left the blooming banks of T ay, 
* And brought my darlings here. 


&© I watch'd my little houſhold cares, 
% And form'd their growing youth ; 
And fondly train'd their infant years 
Jo love and cheriſh truth.“ 
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Thy blooming BIX THA here I ſec,” 
Sir ELDRED ſtrait rejoin'd;; 

1% But why thy ſon is not with thee, 
* Reſolve my doubting mind.” 


When Bixrua did the queſtion hear, 
She ſigh'd, but could not ſpeak; 
And many a ſoft and ſilent tear 
Stray'd down her damaſk cheek. 


Then paſs'd o'er good Sir AxDoLen's face, 
A caſt of deadly pale; 
But ſoon compog'd, with manly grace 
He thus renew'd his tale; 
& For him my heart too much has bled, 
« For him, mv darling ſon, 
Has ſorrow preſt my hoary head; 
But Heav'n's high will be done 


< Scarce eighteen winters had revolv'd, 
& To crown the circling year, 

© Before my valiant boy reſolv'd 
© The warrior's lance to bear. 

* Too high I priz'd my native land, 
&* Too dear his fame I held, 


« T” oppofe a parent's ſtern command, 
4 And keep him from the field. 


* He left me left his ſiſter too, 
« Yet tears bedew'd his face — 
* What could à feeble old man do ?— 
He burft from my embrace. 


O thirſt of glory, fatal fame! 
« O laurels dearly bought! 
« Yet ſweet is death when earn'd with fame 
“So victuous EpDwy thought. 
% Full 
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« Full manfully the brave boy ſtrove, 
« 'Tho' preſſing ranks oppoſe; _ 
« But weak the ſtrongeſt arm muſt prove 
« Againſt an hoſt of foes. 


A deadly wound my fon receives, 
« A ſpear aſſails his ſide : 

« Grief does not kill—for AzDoLeH lives 
« To tell that Eo w died. 


« His long-lov'd mother died again 
In Eowx's parting groan; 

I wept for her, yet wept in vain— 
* I wept for both in one; 


] wou'd have died—1 ſought to die; 
** But Heaven reftrain'd the thought, 
And to my paſſion-clouded eye 
« My helpleſs BIX THA brought. 


© When lo! array'd in robes of light, 
A nymph celeſtial came; 

She clear'd the miſts that dimm'd my fight— 
„% RELIGION was her name. 


© She prov'd the chaſtiſement divine, 
And bade me kiſs the rod; 

* She taught this rebel heart of mine 
* Submiſſion to its God. 


© REL1G10N taught me to ſuſtain 
What nature bade me feel 

« And piety reliev'd the pain 
Which time can never heat.” 


He ceas'd——witlr ſorrow and delight 
The tale Sir EL DUR RD hears, 
Then weeping cries—“ Thou noble Kniglt, 
„For thanks accept my tears. _ 
EO Age. 2 
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* O Andor, might I dare aſpire 
To claim ſo bright a boon 

Good old Sir EI DR was my fire— 
And thou haſt loft a ſon. | 


And tho? I want a worthier plea 
To urge ſo dear a cauſe; 

Vet, let me to thy boſom be 
What once thy EDwy was. 


« My trembling tongue its aid denies ; 
For thou may'| difapprove ; 


Then read it in my ardent eyes, 


«© Oh! read the tale of love. 


66 bee BIRTHAI“—“ Gracious Power, 
* How cou'd I e'er repine,” 

Cries ARDOLyH, © fince | fee this hour? 
* Yes—B1iRTHA ſhall be thine.” 


A little tranſient gleam of red 
Shot faintly o'er her face, 

And every trembling feature ſpread 
With ſweet diforder'd grace. 


The tender father kindly ſmil'd 
With fulneſs of content, 

And fondly ey'd his darling child, 
Who, baſuful, blufh*d conſent. 


O then to paint the vaſt delight 
That fill'd Sir EcoDrED's heart, 
To tell the tranſports of the Knight, 

Wou'd mock the Muſe's art. 


But every kind and gracious ſoul, 
Where gentle paſſions dwell, 

Will better far conceive the whole, 

Than any Muſe can tell. 


The 


ver, 
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The more the Knight his BixT#a knew, 
The more he priz'd the maid ; 

Some worth each day produc'd to view, 
Some grace each hour betray' d. 


The virgin too was fond to charm 
The dear accompliſh'd youth; 

His ſingle breaſt ſhe ſtrove to warm, 
And crown'p, with love, his truth. 


Unlike the dames of modern days, 
Who general homage chim, 

Who court the wniverſal gaze, 
And pant for public fame. 


Then beauty but on merit ſmil'd, 
Nor were her chaſte ſmiles ſold ; 

No venal father gave his child 
For grandeur, or for gold. 


The ardour of young ELDbRED's flame 
But ill cou'd brook delay, 

And oft he preſs'd the maid to name 
A ſpeedy nuptial day. 

The fond impatience of his breaſt 
Twas all in vain to hide, 

But ſhe his * ſuit repreſt 
With modeſt, maiden pride. 

When oft Sir ELDRED prefs'd the day 
Which was to crown his truth, 

The thoughtful Sire would ſigh, and ſay, 
„O happy ſtate of youth! 


46 Tt little recks the woes which wait 
* To ſcare its dreams of joy, 
„Nor thinks to-morrow's alter'd fate. 
May all thoſe dreams deitroy. | 
Uh 10 And 
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And tho” the flatt' rer, Hope, deceives, 
© And painted proſpects theirs ; 
&« Yet man, ſtifl cheated, ſtill believes, 
Till death the bright ſcene clofe. 
«© So look'd my bride, fo ſweetly mild, 
«© On me her beauty's flave ; 
% But whilſt ſſie look®d and whilſt ſhe ſmibd, 
« She ſunk into the grave. 
« Yet, O forgive an old man's care, 
3 * a father's zeal ; 
& Who fondly loves muſt greatly fear, 
* Who fears muſt greatly feel. 


& Once more in ſoft and facred bands 
„ Shall Love and Hymen meet; 

4“ To-morrow ſhall unite your hands; 
&«& And——be your blifs complete!“ 

The riſing ſun inflam'd the ky, 
The golden orient biuſh'd ; 

But Birth A's cheeks a fweeter die, 
A brighter crimſon fluſh'd. 

The Prieſt, in milk-white veſtments clad; 
Perform'd the myſtic rite ; 

Love lit the hallow'd torch that led 
To Hymen's chaſte delight. 

How feeble language were to ſpcak 
Th' immeaſurable joy, 

That fird Sir Eu.oD&ep*s ardent cheek, 
And triumph'd in his eye! 

Sir ARDoLPM's pleaſure ſtood conſeſt, 

A pleaſure all his own; 

The guarded rapture of a breaſt _ 

Which many a grief had known. 
| Tu as 
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"Twas ſuch a ſober fenſe of joy 
As Angels well might keep ; 
A joy chaſtis'd by piety, 
A joy prepar'd to weep. | 
To recolle& her ſcatter'd thought, 
And ſhun the noon-tide hcur, 
The lovely bride in ſecret ſought 
The coolneſs of her Bower. 


WD 


Long ſhe rentairn'd——tH enamour'd Knight, 


Impatient at her ſtay, 
And all unfit to taſte delight 
When BixTHa was away; 


Betakes him to the ſacred Bower; 
His footſteps foftly move; 

ImpelPd by every tender power, 
He ſteals upon his love. 


O, horror! horror ! blaſting ſight f 
He ſees his BreTHa's charms, 
Reclin'd with mefting, fond delight, 

Within a ſtranger's arms. 
Wild phrenzy fires nis frantic hand, 
Diſtracted ot the ſight. N 
He flies to where the lovers ſtand, 
And ſtabs the ftranger Knight. 
Die, traitor, die, thy guilty flames 
«© Demand eth avenging ſtetl“ — 
« It is my brother, fhe exclaims, 
* *Tis EDpWyY-—0h farewell!“ 
An aged peafant,. Epwr's guide, 
The good old Ax Dotyn ſought; 
He told him that his boſom's pride, 
Hs Eowy, he had brouglit. 


O hcw 
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O how the father's feelings melt! 
How faint, and how revive ! 
Juſt ſo the Hebrew Patriarch felt, 

To find his ſon alive. 


« Let me beho'd my darling's face, 
«© And bleſs him ere I die 


Then with a ſwift and vigorous pace, 
He to the Bower did hie. 


O ſad reverſe Sunk on the ground 
His ſtaughter'd ſon he view'd, 

And dying BIN THA cloſe he found 
In brother's blood imbru'd, 


Cold, ſpeechleſs, ſenſeleſs, EI D RED near 
Gaz'd on the deed he had done; 

Like the blank ftatue of Deſpair, 
Or Madneſs grav'd in ſtone. 


| The father ſaw—ſo Jephthah ſtood, - 


So turn'd his woe-fraught eye, 
When the dear, deftin'd child he view'd, 
His zeal had doom'd to die. 


He look'd the woe he could not ſpeak, 

And on the pale corſe preft ; 

His wan, diſcolour'd, dying cheek, 
And ſilent, ſunk to reſt. 


Then Birx'rra faintly rais'd her eye, 

Which long had ceas'd to ſtream, 

On ELDbRED fix'd with many a ſigh 
Its dim, departing beam. 


The cold, cold dews of haſtening death 
Upon her pale face ſtand ; 

And quick and ſhort her failing breath, 
Ard tremulous her hand. | 
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The cold, cold dews of haſtening death, 
The dim, departing eye, 

The quivering hand, the ſhort quick breath. 
He view'd—and did not die. 


He ſaw her ſpirit mount in air, 

Its kindred ſkies to ſeek ! 
His heart its anguiſh could not bear, 
And yet it wou'd not break. 


The mournful Muſe forbears to tell 
How wretched EL D RED died: 

She draws the Grecian * Painter's veil, 
The vaſt diſtreſs to hide. 


Yet Heaven's 3 are juſt, and wiſe, 
And man is born to bear: 

Joy is the portion of the ſkies, 
Beneath them, all is care, 


* In the celebrated Pid ure of the Sacrifice of 1higenia, F. 
manthes having exhauſted every image of grief in the by-ſtand-. 
„ threw a veil over the face of the father, who!e forrow. be 
ua utterly unable i cxpreſe.—PIEIN. Bock xxxv.. 


BLEEDING ROCK, 


A 


LEGENDARY TALE. 


—The annual wound allur'd 

The Syrian darm els to lamerit his fate, 

In amorous ditties all a ſummet . day 

While ſmooth Adonis from his native Rock 

Ran purple to the ſe:, ſuppos d with blood , 
Of Thammuz yearly wounded, Mir Tren. 


— 2... — 


Wh beauteous Be/mont rears its modeſt 
brow 

To view Sabrina's filver waves below, | 

Liv'd LixDamiRa; fair as Beauty's Queen, 

The ſame ſweet form, the ſame enchanting mien, 

With all that ſofter elegance of mind, 

By genius heighten'd, and by taſte refin'd. 

Yet early was ſhe doom'd the child of care, 

For love, ill-fated love, ſubdued the fair, 
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And raviih'd Echo fill d the vocal wood; 
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Ah ! what avails each captivating grace, 

The form enchanting, or the finiſh'd face? 

Or what, each beauty of the heav' born mind, 

The ſoul ſuperior, cr the taſte refinꝰd ? 

Beauty but ſerves deſtruction to inſure, 

And ſenſe, to feel the pang it cannot cure. 

Each neighb'ring youth afpir'd to gain her hand, 

And many a ſuitor came from many a land. 

But all in vain each neighb'ring youth aſpir' d, 

And diſtant ſuitors all in vain admar'd. 

Averſe to hear, yet fearful to offend, 

The lover ſhe 28 ſhe made a friend: 

Her meek rejection wore fo mild a face, 

More like acceptance ſeem'd it, than diſgrace. 
Young PoirDpoRE, the pride of rurat ſwains, 

Was wont to viſit Belment”'s blooming plains. 

Who has not heard how PoLyDoRrE cou'd throw 

Th' unerring dart to wound the flying doe? 1 

How leave the ſwifteſt at the race behind, 

How mount the courſer, and outſtrip the wind ? 

With melting ſweetneſs, or with magic fire, 

Breathe the ſoft flute, or ſtrike the louder lyre? 

From that fam'd lyre no vulgar muſick ſprung, - 

The Graces tun'd it, and Apollo ftrung. * 


Apollo too was once a ſhepherd fwain, 
And fed the flock, and grac'd the ruftic plain. 
He taught what charms to rural life belong, 
The ſocial ſweetneſs, and the ſylvan ſong. ;. 
He taught, fair Wiſdom in her grove to wooe, 
Her joys how precious, and her wants how few ? 
The ſavage herds in mute attention ſtood, 
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The ſacred Siſters, ſtooping from their ſphere, 
Forgot their golden harps, intent to hear. 

Tul Heav'n the ſcene ſurvey'd with jealous eyes, 
And Jove in envy, call'd him to the ſkies. 


Young PorLvYDoRE was rich in large domains, 
In ſmiling paſtures, and in flowery plains : 
With theſe, he boaſted each exterior charm, 
To win the prudent, and the cold to warm ; 
To act the tenderneſs he never felt, 
In ſorrow ſoften and in anguiſh melt. 
The ſigh elaborate, the fraudful tear, 
The joy diſſembled, and the well-feign'd fear, 
All theſe were his; and his the treach'rous art 
That fteals the guileleſs and unpractis'd heart. 


To ſoon he heard of LIN DAMIRA's fame, 
Twas each enamour'd Shepherd's fav'rite theme; 
Return'd the rifing, and the ſetting ſun, 

The Shepherd's fav'rite theme was never done. 


They prais'd her wit, her worth, her ſhape, her 


air! 

And even inferior beauties thought her fair. 

Such ſweet perfection all his wonder mov'd ; 
He ſaw, admir'd, nay, fancied that he lov'd: 
But PoLYDoORE no real paſſion knew, 
Loft to all truth in-feigning to be true. 
No ſenſe of tenderneſs could warm a heart, 
Too proud to fee], too ſelfiſh to impart. 


Cold as the ſnows of Rhodope deſcend, 
And with the chilling waves of Hebrus blend; 
So cold the breaſt where Vanity preſides, 

And mean - Self- love the boſom- feclings guides. 

Too well he knew to make his conqueſt ſure, 
Win her ſoft heart, yet keep his own ſecure. 


S9 
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So oft he told the well-imagin'd tale, 

So oft he ſwore how ſhou'd he nat prevail? 
Too unſuſpecting not to be deceiv'd, 

The well- imagin'd tale the nymph believ'd : 

She lov'd the youth, ſhe thought herſelf belov'd, 
Nor bluſh'd to praiſe whom every maid approv'd. 
Alas! that youth, from LiN DAMIRA far, 

For newer conqueſts wages cruel war; 

With other nymphs on other plains he roams, 
Where injur'd LIN DAMuIR A never comes; 
Laughs at her eaſy faith, inſults her woe, 

Nor pities tears himſelf had taught to flow. 


And now her eyes ſoft radiance ſeem'd to fail, 


And now the crimſon of her cheek grew pale; 
The lilly there, in faded beauty, ſhews 


It's ſickly empire o'er the vanquiſh'd roſe, 


Devouring ſorrow marks her for his prey, 

And flow and certain mines his ſilent way. 

Yet, as apace her ebbing life declin'd, 
Increaſing ſtrength ſuſtain'd her firmer mind. 
O had my heart been hard as his,” ſhe cried, 
* An hapleſs victim thus I had not died: 

If there be gods, and gods there ſurely are, 

<4 Inſuſted virtue doubtleſs is their care. 1 


Then haſten, righteous Heaven! my tedious 


fate, 
Shorten my woe, and end my mortal date: 
* Quick let your power transform this failing 
frame, | 
Let mè be any thing but what I am! 
And fince the cruel woes I'm doom'd to feel, 
Proceed, alas! from having lov'd too well; 


Grant me ſome form where love can have no 


“ part, 
Nor human weakneſs reach my guarded heart. 
4% Tf 
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« If pity has not left your bleſt abod es, 
1 Change me to flinty adamant, ye Gods; 
1 To hardeft rock, or monumental ſtone, 


% Rather than let me know the pangs Pve known 


« So ſhall I thus no farther torments prove, 
% Nor taunting rivals ſay, © the died for love.” 
* For ſure if aught can aggravate our fate, 
« *Tis ſcorn, or pity from the breaft we hate.” 


. She faid,——the Gods accord the ſad requeſt ; 
For when were pious pray'rs in vain addreft ? 


Now, firange to tell! if rural folks ſay true, 


Io harden'd Rock the ſtiffening damſel grew; 


No more her ſhapeleſs features can be known, 
Stone is her bady, and her limbs are ſtone ; 
The growing Rock invades her beautegus face, 
And quickly petrifies each living grace; 

The ſtone her ſtature nor her ſhape retains, 
The nymph is vaniſh'd, but the Rock remains. 
Yet wou'd her heart its vital ſpirits keep, 
And ſcorn to mingle with the marble heap. 


When babbling Fame the fatal tidings bore, 


Grief ſeized the ſoul of perjur'd Poiybore ; 
Deſpair and horror robb'd his ſoul of reſt, 


And deep compunction wrung his tortur'd breaſt. 


Then to the fatal ſpot in haſte he hied, 


And plung'd a deadly poignard in his fide : 


He bent his dying eyes upon the ſtone, 


And, „Take, ſweet maid,” he cried, ** my part- 


| c ing groan.” 
Fainting, the Reel he graſp'd, and as he fell, 
The weapon pierc'd the Rock he lov'd ſo well; 


The guiltleſs ſteel aſſail'd the mortal part, 


And ſtabb'd the vital, vulnerable heart. 


The 
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A ghaſtly ſpectre thro the gloomy grove; 
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Ihe life-blood iſſuing from the wounded ſtone, 
Blends with the crimfon current of his own. 


And tho? revolving ages ſince have paſt, 
The meeting torrents undiminifh'd laſt; 
Still guſhes out the fanguine ſtream amain, 
The ſtanding wonder of the ſtranger ſwain, 


Now once a year, ſo raſtic records tell, 
When o'er the heath reſounds the midnight hell; 
On eve of, Midfummer, that foe to Neep, 
What time young maids their annual vigils k 
The 7 tell-tale ſhrub freſh gather d to declare 
The ſwains who falſe. from thoſe who conſtant are: 
When ghoſts in clanking chains the church - yard 


walk 


And to the wondering ear of fancy tak: 
When the ſcar'd maid ſteals trembling thro? the 
rove, 7 

To kiſs the tomb of him who died for love: 

When, with long watchings, Care, at length 'op- 
preſt, 

Steals wakes pauſes of uncertain reſt; 

Nay, (Grief, ſhort fratches of repoſe can take, 

And nothing but De/pazr is quite awake: 

Then, at that hour, ſo ſtill, ſo full of fear, 

When all things horrible to thought appear, 

Is perjur'd PoLyYDoORE obſerv'd to rove 
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Then to the Rock, the Bleeding Rock repair, g 

Where, ſadly ſighing, it diſſolves to air. | 
Still when the hours of ſolemn rites return, 

The village train in ſad proceſſion mourn ; 


Pluck 


+ Midſurmer-men conſultedas oracular by village maids. 
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Pluck every weed which might the ſpot diſgrace 
And plant the faireſt feld-flow'rs in their place. 
Around no noxious plant, or floweret grows, 

But the firſt daffodil, and earlieſt roſe; 

The ſnow-drop ſpreads its whiteſt boſom here, 
And golden cowſlips grace the vernal year: 

Here the pale primroſe takes a fairer hue, 

And every violet boaſts a brighter blue. 

Here builds the wood-lark, here the faithful dove 
I. aments her loſt, or wooes her living love. 
Secure from harm is every hallow'd neſt, - 

The ſpot is ſacred where true lovers reſt. 

To guard the Rock from each malignant ſprite, 
A troop of guardian ſpirits watch by night 

Aloft in air each takes his little ſtand, 

The neighb'ring hill is hence calPd Fairy-Land g. 


ÞF By contraction FATLANÞP, 2 hill well known in Somerſet- 
ire + not far from this is Tux Birzzpixs Roex, from which 
- __-, cotſtantly iſſuet a crimſon current. 
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PASTORAL DRAMA. 


* 
# 
© To fear the tender thought, 
*® To teach the young idea how to ſhoot, 
To pour freſh inſtruction o'er the mind, 
** To breathe th' enliv*ning Spirit, and to fix 
** The gea'rous Purpoſe in the FemALE breaſt. 


Tuono 


a... 


Mas. GT WA T4 1» 


Dear MaDan, 


As the. following little poem turns chiefly on 
the danger of delay, or errer, in the important 
article of Education, I know not to whom 'I- can, 
with more propriety, dedicate it, than to you, .as 
the ſubject it inculcates has been one of the prin- 
cipal objects of your attention in your own fa- 
mily. Let not the name of dedication alarm you: 
[ * not going to offend yon — — 
eulogium. Panegyric is only neceſſary to ſuſpi- 
cious, or — — 1 Virtue will = 
accept it; modeſty will not offer it. 

The friendſhip with which you have honour- 
ed me from childhood, wili, 4 flatter myſelf, in- 
duce you to pardon me for venturing without vour 
permiſſron, to lay before you this public teſtimo- 
ny of my eſteem, and to aſſure you, how'muck 
I am, 

Dear Madam, 
Your obedient, 
And obliged humble Servant, 


HANNAH MORE. 


BaisroL, 
May 10, 1773. H 2 


PA FACMEI 


7 T has been ſo hackneyed a practice for Authors 
to pretend, that imperfet? copies of their works had 
crept abroad, that the writer of the following Paſ- 
oral is almoſt aſhamed to alledge this, as the real 
cauſe of the preſent publication. This little poem 
was compoſed ſeveral years age, (the Author's age 
eighteen) and recited at that time, and ſince, by a 
party of young Ladies, for which purpoſe it was ori- 
ginally written ; by this means, ſome mutilated co- 
pres were circulated, unknown to the Author, through 
many Hands. 


She is ſenſible it has many imperfeioms, but if 
it may be happily inſtrumental in promoting a regard 
to Religion and Virtue in the minds of young per- 

is, and afford them an innocent, and perhaps not 
altogether unuſeful amuſement in the exerciſe of reci- 
tation, the end for which it was originally compoſed, 
and her utmoſt wiſh in it's publication, will be fully 
anſwered. 


1 PROLOGUE 


— 


PROLOGU R 


Spoken by a young Lady at a private 
Repreſentation. 


Vr H trembling diffidence, with medeſt fear, 


Befare this gentle audience we appear, 
Ladies ! ſurvey ns with a tender eye, 


Put on good nature, and lay judgment by. 


Ns deep laid Plot adorns cur humble page, 

But ſcenes adapted to aur ſex and age. 
Simplicity is all our author's aim, 

She dozs not turite, nor do we ſpeak for fame. 
To make amuſement and Inſtruction friends, 

A leſſon in the guiſe of play ſhe ſends, 
She claims no merit, but her love of truth, 

No plea to favour, but her ſex youth ; 
With theſe alone to beaſt, ſhe ſends me here, 
To beg your kind, indulgent, partial ear. 

Of critic man ſbe could not 2 the teſt, 
But you with ſofter gentler hearts are bleſs'd, - 
With him ſbe dares nat reſt her feeble cauſe, 
A mark too low for ſatire or applauſe. 


Ladies prateft her—do not be ſatyric, 
Spare-cenſure; ſhe expects not panegyric. 


THE 
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' - BUPHELIA, 
CLEORA, | 
PASTORELLA, — 
LAURIN DA. 
+ URANIA, A ancient Shepherdef. 1 
— 8 VIA. 
Air Ju. Daughters. 


FLOREL LA. A young Shepherdeſs. 
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A.PASTORAL DRAMA. 


P SCENE. A Gnrovs. 


Evenetta, Cieona, PasTortLtLa, Lavarnda, 


CEP OR A: 


N ELCOME, ye humble vales, ye flow'ry ſhades, + 
Ye cryital 1 and ye filent glades ! . 
From the gay miſery of the thoughtleſs great, 
The walks of folly, the diſeaſe of ſtate ; 
: From ſcenes, where daring guilt triumphant reigns, 
x It's dark ſuſpiciens, and it's hoard of pains ; 


. Whygre 
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Where pleaſure never comes without alloy, 
And art but thinly paints fallacious joy ; 
Where languor loads the day, exceſs the night, 
Ard dull fatiety ſucceeds delight ; 

Where midnight vices their fell orgies keep, 
And guilty revels ſcare the phantom Sleep; 
Where diſſipation wears the aame of bliſs ; 
From theſe we fly in ſearch of Happineſs, 


Euphelia. Not the tir'd Pilgrim, all his dangers paſt, 
When he deſcries the long-ſought ſhrine at laſt, 
E'er felr a joy ſo pure, as this fair field, 
Theſe peaceful ſhades, and imiling vallies yield; 
For ſure theſe oaks, which old as time appear, 
Proclaim Cranid's lonely dwelling near. 


Paſorelia. How the defcription with the ſcene 
agrees! 
Here lowly tbickets, there aſpiring trees, 
The hazel copſe excluding noon-day's beam, 
The tufted arbour, the pellneid ſtream ; 
The blooming {weet-briar, and the hawthorn ſhade, 
The ſpringing cowffips, and the daified mead, 
The wild luxuriance of the full-blown fields, 

Which Spring prepares, and laughing Summer yields. 
Tub. Here ſimple nature ftrikes th' enraptu''d eye 
Wich charms, which wealth and art but ill ſupply ; 
The genuine graces, which without we find, 

Diſplay the beauty of the owner's mind. 


Laurinda. Theſe deep embow'iing ſhades conceal 
the cell | 
Where ſage Urania and her daughters dwel] : 
Florella too, if right we've heard the tale, 


With n reſides—the lily of the vale. 


Cleora. But ſoft, what gentle female form appears, 
Which ſmiles of more than mortal beauty wears? 
Ts it the guardian genius of the grove ? 
Or ſome fair Angel ſrom the choirs above ? 


Enter 
f 


ceal 


AFTER HAPPINESS. 
Enter FLORELLA, who ſpeaks. 
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Whom do I ſee - ye beauteous * ſay, 


What chance conducts your ſteps this 
Do you purſue ſome fay'rite lambkin ſtray'd, 
Or do yon alders court you to their ſhade ? 
Declare, fair ſtrangers, if aright I deem, 
No ruſtic nymphs of vulgar rank you ſeem, 


nely way? 


Ce. No cooling ſhades allure our eager ſight, 


Nor lambkins loſt our ſearching ſteps invite. 


Flo. Or is it, haply, yonder branching vine, 
Whoſe trunk the woodbine's fragrant tendrils twine. 


Whoſe ſpreading height, with purplecluſters 
Attracts the gaze of every 2 around ? 
Have thaſe lone regions aught t 


crown'd, 


at charms b:fide ? 


Florella's ſhades, her flow'rs, her fleecy pride? 
Euphe. Florella! our united thanks receive, 


Sole proof of gratitude we have to give; 
And fince you deign to aſk, O courteous fair, 
The motive of our unremitting care: 

Know then, tis Happizeſs, we would obtain, 


That faireſt prize our ſondeſt with would gain; 


By Fancy's mimi pencil oft portray'd, 

Still have we wod'd the viſionary maid, 

The lovely phantom mocks our eager eyes, 
And ſtill we chace, and ſtill we miſs the priz 


Cle. Long have we ſearch'd throughout this boun- 


teous iſle, 


E. 


With conſtant ardour and with ceaſeleſs toil ; 
The various ways of various life we've try d, 


But Peace, ſweet Peace, hath ever been den 
We've ſought in vain thro? ev'ry different ſta 


yd, 


te, F 


The rich, the poor, the lowly, and the great : 


Doth the with Kings in palaces reſide, 


Or dwell obſcurely, far from pomp and pride? 


To learn this truth we've bid a long adieu 
To all the ſhadows blinded men purſue, 
H 5 
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7 
e ſeek Cana, her whoſe virtues fire 
Our virgin hearts to be what we admire : 
Fair fame hath blazon'd her accompliſh'd mind, 
The lovely manſion of the graces join'd ; 
For tho' with care ſhe ſhuns the public eye, 
Yet worth like her's unknown can never lie. 


Lau. Onfuch a fair and faultleſs model form's, 
By prudence guided, and by virtue warm'd, 
Perhaps, Florella can direct our youth, O 
And point our footſteps to the paths of truth? 9 


— , 7 py 


Ho. III would it ſait my unexperienc'd age 
In ſuch important queſtions to engage, 
Young as I am, unſkilful to diſcern, 
Nor fit to teach, who yet have much to learn ; 
But would you with maturer years adviſe, 
And reap the counſel of the truly wiſe, 
The Dame you ſeek inhabits yonder cell, 
In her united worth and wiſdom dwell, 
Poor, not dejected, humble, yet not mean, 
Cheerful, tho” grave, and lively, tho' ſerene, 
Benevolent, kind, pious, gentle, juſt, 
Reaſon her guide, and Providence her truſt ; 
If Heav'n, indulgent to her little ſtore, 
Adds to that little, bur a little more, 
With pious praiſe her grateſul heart o erflows, 
And ſweetly 1 — the ſufferer's woes. 
Her labours for devotion beſt prepare, 
And meek devotion ſmooths the brow of care. 


Two lovely daughters make her little ſtate, 
The deareſt bleſſings of propitious fate. 


Under her kind protecting wing I live: OH 

She gives to all—for ſhe hath much to give, Our 

Since Heav'n hath bleſs'd her with an ample beart, 

That wiſdom's nobleſt treaſures can 1mpart ; O de 
But, juſt in all it's diſpenfations, join'd Com 


A narrow ſortune to a noble mind. 
Paſte. 


rt, 
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Paſte. Her bright perfeQions charm my liſt ning 
ear ! 
Flate with hope, we come to ſeek her here: 
Then lead, Florella, to that humble ſhed, 
Where Peace reſides, from courts and cities fle@. 


E E.G 
I. 


O Happineſs, celeſtial fair, 
Our earlieſt hope, our lateſt care, 
O hear our fond requeſt; 
Vouchſafe, reluctant Nymph, to tell 
On what ſweet ſpot thou lov'ſt to dwell, 
And make us truly bleſt. 


II. 


Amidſt the walks of public liſe, 

The toils of wealth, ambition's ſtriſç, 
We long have ſought in vain ; 

The crowded city's noity din, 

And all the buſy haunts of men, 
Afford but care and pain. 


1 
Pleas'd with the ſoft, the ſaothing pow'r 


Of calm reflection's filent hour, 


Sequeſter'd doſt thou dwell ? 
Where care and tumult ne'er intrude, 
Doſt thou reſide with Solitude, 

Thy humble votaries tell? 


IV. 


O Happineſs, celeſtial fair, 

Our earlieſt hope, our lateſt care, 
Let us not ſue in vain; 

O deizn to hear our fond requeſt, 

Come take poſſeſſion of our breaſt, 
And there for ever reign. 


(They retire.) 
SCENE, 
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SCENE, the GROVE. 
URANIA, SYLVIA, ELIZA. 
A SONG by S via. 
SWEET Solitude, thon — Queen 
Ot modeſt air, and brow ſerene, 


Tis thou inſpit'ſt the Sage's themes, 
The Poet's viſionary dreams. 


II. 


Parent of virtue, nurſe of Thought, | 
By thee were Saints and Patriarchs taught, 
Wiſdom from thee her treaſures drew. 
And in thy lap fair Science grew. 

II. 


Whate'er exalts, refines and charms, 
Iavites to thought, to virtue warms, 
Whate'er is perſeR, fair and good, 
We owe to thee, ſweer Solitude. 


IV 


In theſe bleſt ſhades thau doſt maintain i 
Thy peace ful, unmoleſted reign; 

No turbulent deſires intrude 

On thy repoſe, ſweet Solitude. 

V. 


With thee the charm of life ſhall laſt, 
Een when it's roſy bloom is paſt, 

And when flow-pacing Time ſhall ſpread 
It's filver bloſſoms o'er my head. 


W @# 


No more with this vain world perplex'd, 
Thou ſhalt prepare me ſor the next ; 
The ſprings of life ſhall gently ceaſe, 
And Angels point the way to peace, 


Urania. 
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Urania. Ye tender objects of maternal love, 
Ye deareſt joys Uzania er can prove; 
Behold another chearful morn ariſe ! 
Behold the Sun, all glorious mount the ſkies ! 
Say, can you ſee this animating ſight, 
Without a fervent, pious, calm delight? 
Does not that Sun, whofe a!l-prolific ray 
Inſpires each object to be light and gay, 
Does not that vivid pow'r teach ev'ry mind, 
To be as warm, benevolent and kind, 
To burn with unremitted ardor till, 
Like 4/m to execute their Maker's will? 
Then, let us, Power Supreme! thy will adore, 
Invoke thy mercies, and proclaim thy pow'r ; 
Shalt thou theſe benefits in vain beſtow ? 
Shall we forget the ſource from whence they flow ? 
Teach us thro? theſe to lift our hearts to Thee, 
And in the Gift the bountevus Giver ſee ; 
To view Thee, as thou art, all good and wife, 
Nor let thy Bleſſings hide Thee from our eyes; 
From all obſtructions clear our mental fight, . 
Pour on our ſouls thy bearific light; <4 
Teach us thy wond'rous goodneſs to revere, 
With love to worſhip, and with rev'rence fear ; 
In the mild works of thy benignant hand, 
As in the t5undey of thy dread com nand; 
In common objects we negle& thy pow'r, 
Nor heed a miracle in ev'ry flower; 
Yet neither hurricanes, nor ſtorms proclaim 
In Duder language, thy Almighty Name. 
—Tellme, my brd, my laſt, my darling care, 
If you this morn, have rais'd your hearts in pray'r ? 
Say, did you rife from the fweet bed of reſt, 
Your Gop unprajs d, his holy name unbleſs'd ! 
Sylv. Our minds with gratitude and reve-ence. 
ſraught 
By thoſe pure precepts you have ever taught, 
* By 


— — 
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Speak, my FLorELLa, : 
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By your example more than precept ſtrong, - 

Of pray'r and praiſe have tun'd our matin ſong. . 

Eliza. And now, once more, with uſual joy, at- 
tend, 


The counſels of our fond, maternal friend. 


Enter FLORELLA, with EUPHELIA, CLEORA, : 


PASTORELLA, LAURINDA. 
FLORELLA, (de ta the Ladies.) 
See how the goodly dame with pious art, 


| Makes every thing a lefſoa to the heart 


Obſerve the duteous liſt ners, how they ftand ! 
Inprovement and delight go hand in hand, 
Ura. But where's FronzLIX? 


Flo. Here's the happy ſhe, 
Whom Heav'n moſt favour'd when it gave her thee. 


Ura. But who are theſe in whoſe attractive mien, 


So {weet!y blended, * 2 grace is ſeen? 
ay the cauſe why here 
Theſe beauteous damſels on our plains appear? 
Fo. Invited hither by Uran1a's fame, 
To ſeek her friendſhip, to theſe ſhades they came. 


Straying alone at morning's earlieſt dawn, 


met them wandering on the verdant lawn ; 
Their courteous manners ſoon engag'd my love, 


Pve brought them here your ſage advice to prove. 


Ur. Tell me, ye gentle nymphs, the reaſon tell, 
Which brings ſuch gueſts to grace my lonely cel} ; 
Aſk what we have to give—it is not our's, 
Heaven has but len: it us to make it yours. 


Clezra. Yaur counlel, your advice is all we afk 


And for Uaax1a that's no irkſome taſk, . 
'Tis Hrrixtss we ſeek. O deign to tell, 
Where the coy fugitive gelights to dwell? 

X Cr. Ah, 
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Ur. Ah, 2 ſay, where you have ſought this 
ueſt, 

This 6 inmate of the virtuous breaſt ? 

Declare the various methads you've eſſay'd, 

To court, and win the bright celeftial maid. 

But firſt, tho? harſh the taſk, each beaureous fair 

Her ruling paſſion muſt with truth declare. 

Eugh. Bred in the regal ſplendours of a court, 

Where pleaſures, drefg4 in every ſhape, reſort ; 

I tried the pow'r of pamp and coſtly glare, 

Nor e er found room ſor thought, or time for pray'r z 

In different follies every hour I ſpent, 

Without reflection whence could rife content? 

My hours were ſhar'd betwixt the Park and Flay, 

Aud muſic ſerv'd to waſte the tedious day; 

Yet ſofteſt airs no more with joy I heard, 

Soon as ſome ſweeter warbler was preferr'd ; 

The dance ſucceeded, and ſucceeding tir'd, 

If ſome more graceſul dancer was admir'd ; 

No ſounds: tut flattery ever ſooth'd my ear, 

Ungentle truths I knew not how to bear ; 

In drawing-rooms my dull, pale vigils ſpent, 

With ardour ſought, but found nat Ae content ; 

The Syren mock'd me with deluſive charms, 

1 graſp'd—the ſhadow fled my eager arms. 

The ſcorpion Envy goaded ſtill my breaſt. 

Some newer beauty rabb'd my ſoul of reſt ; 

Or if ny elegance of form prevaiPd, 

And haply her inferior graces faiPd ; 

Yet till ſome cauſe of wretchednefs I found, 

Some barbed ſhaft my ſhatter'd peace to wound: 

Perhaps her gay attire exceeded mine— 

When the was finer how could I be fine ? 


8z!v. Pardon my interruption, beauteous maid ! 


Can truth have prom ted what you juſt have ſaid ! 
Do you believe it pollible, that dreſs 


Can leſſen, or advance your Happineſs g 


Or 
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Or that your robes, tho” ſplendid, rich and fine, 
Poſſe is intrinſic value more than mine? 


Uran a. So cloſe our nature is to vice allied, 
Our very comforts are the ſource of pride ; 
Too much we move by Cuſtom”; Qavith rule, 
Too often Fafhion conſtitutes the fool. 


Cleora, Of Happineſs unfound I too complain, 
Sought in a different path, but ſought in vain : 
I fgh'd for fame, I languith'd for renown, 
F wou'd be prais'd, careſs'd, admir'd, and known. 
daring wing my mounting ſpirit ſoar'd, 
And ſcience thro her boundleſs fields explor'd : 


1 fcorn'd the ſalique laws of pedant ſchoo's, 


Which chain our genius down by taſteleſs rules: 

I long'd to burft theſe female bonds, which held 

My ſex in awe, (by thirſt of fame impell'd) 

To boaſt each various ſaculty of mind, 

Thy graces, Pore! with Jouxson's learning join'd : 
Like Swirr, with ſtrongly pointed ridicule, 

To brand the villain, and abaſh the fool: 

To judge with taſte, with ſpirit to compoſe, 

Now mount in epic, now deſcend to proſe ; 

Steal flow'rs from Burxxe, at once ſublime and ſaveet, 
From Mason numbers, and from CoLman, wit; 
Thy talents, Meluorn; Huus, thy poliſh'd page; 
All Hamwmoxp's ſoftneſs, and all Dxyopex's rage; 

I pin'd for paſſion, ſentiment and ſtile, 

To weep with Orway, and with Gor.DsmrTH ſmile : 
With poignant STeRxE to laugh the hours away, 

Or court the muſe of elegy with Gray, 

With Laxcxorne, fancy's fairy fields to range, 

And charm, like LAN HORN E, howſoe'er I change. 


Urania, Who aims at every ſcience ſoon will find 
The feld how vaſt, how limited the mind! 


Cleora. Abfiruſer ſtudies ſoon my fancy caught, 
The poet in th' aſtronomer forgot; 


The ſchoolmen's ſyſtems now my mind employ'd, 


Their cryit] Spheres, their Atoms, and their Void: 


NEW. 
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And dy'd for heroes, who have never been, 
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Newrox, and HALL all.my ſoul inſpir'd, 

And numbers leſs than calculations fir d; 

DescarT's, and Euclip ſhard my vxag breaſt, 

And plans and problems all my ſoul poſſeſ, d: 

Leſs pleas'd to ſing inſpiring Phœbus ray, 

Than mark the flaming comet's devious way: 

The pale moon dancing on the ſilv er ſtream, 

And the mild luſtre of her trembling beam, 

No more could charm my philoſophic pride, 

Which ſought her influence on the flowing tide ; 

No more ideal beauties fir d my thought, 

Which only fa#s and demonffrations lought ; 

Let common eyes, I ſaid, with tranſport view, 

* The N bright verdure, or the Heav n's ſoſt 
« blue, 

« Falfe is the pleaſure, the delight is vain, 

« Colours exiſt but in the vulgur brain.” 

I now with Locke trod metaphyfic ſoil, 

Now chas'd coy nature thro” the tracts of BoyLe ; 

Sigh'd for their fame, but fear'd to ſhare their toil. 

The laurel wreath, in fond idea twin'd, 

To grace my learned temples I defign'd. 


Theſe were my notions, theſe my conftant themes, 
My daily longings, and my rightly dreams; 
The thirft of fame my boſom robb'd of reſt, 
Too ſmall the manſion for ſo great a gueſt. 


Paſt. To me no joys cou'd pomp, or ſame impart, 
Far {ſofter thoughts poſſeſs'd my — 4 heart. 
No prudent parest form'd my ductile youth, 
Nor pointed out the lovely paths of truth, 
Left to myſelf to cultivate my mind, 
Pernic:ous novels their ſoft entrance find: 
Their pois'nous influence led my mind aſtray, 
I gbd for ſomething. what, ] cou'd nor ſay; 
I fancy virtues, which were never ſeen, 


I ficken'd 
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I ficken'd with diſguſt at ſober ſenſe; 

And loath'd the pleaſures worth and truth diſpenſe ; 
Contemn'd the manners of the world I ſaw, 

My guide was fiction, and romance my law. 

Strange images my wand'ring fancy fill, 

Each wind a zephyr, and each brook a rill ; 

] found adventures in each common tale, 

And talk'd and ſigh'd to every paſſing gale; 
Convers'd with echoes, woods, and ſhades, and bow'rs, 
Caſcades, and grottoes, fields, and ſtreams, and flow'rs, 
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Eliza, (te URANIA.) Preſerve me from the errors + 


of dereit, 
And all the dangers wealth and beauty met! 


Paſt, Reaſon erted, Fancy on her throne, 
My foul to all 1 2 ; 
I neither ſpoke; nor look d as mortal ou 
By ſenſe abandon'd and by ſolly taught: 
A victim to imaginatian's ſway, 

Which ſtole my health, and reſt, and peace away: 
Profeſſions, void of meaning, I receiv'd, 
And ſtill I found: them falſe—and ſtill believ d: 
Imagin'd. all who courted me, approv'd, - 
Who prais'd, eſteem'd me, and who flatter'd, Jov'd. 
Fondly I hop'd (now vain-thoſe hopes appear.) 
Each man was faithful and each maid fincere. 
Still, diſappointment mock'd the lingering day; 
Still, new- born wiſhes led my foul aſtray. 
When in the rolling year no joy I find, 
T truſt. the ext, the next will ſure be kind; 
The next fallacious as the laſt appears, 
me on to ſtill remoter years, 
—they promiſe, but forget to give; 
I Live not, box l (ill intend to live. 


At length, dedeiv'd in all my ſchemes of blifs, 
I join'd theſe: three in ſearch of happineſs. 


Eliza. Is this the world of which we want a fight ? | 


Are theſe the beings who are call'd polite ? 
Hl. 


PN 


TY 


D. 
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Hv. If ſo, oh gracious Heaven! hear SYLV1a's 
pray'r, 
Preſerve me till in humble virtue here! 
Far from ſuch baneful pleafures may I live, 
And keep, O keep me — the taint they give ! 


Lau/ inda. Till now Pve ſlept on life's tumultucus- 
tide, | 

No principle of action for my guide; 
From ignorance my chief misfortunes flow, 
nga — to learn, — ear d to — 1 

ith ev'ry. folly ſtow- pac d time beguil'd, 
6 _ woman, but 7 foul x child; 

othful eaſe my moments crept away, 

And bufy. trifles fill'd the tedious day ;. 
I hv'd extempore, as faney fir d, 
As chance directed, or caprice inſpir'd : 
Too indolent to think, too weak to chuſe, 
Too ſoft to blame, too. gentle to refule ; 
L cook my colouring from the world around, 
The figures they, my mind the ſimple ground : 
—— weed — rous —＋ canvas ſtain d, 
Till nothi my genuine ſelf remain'd ; 
My — from chance receiv'd it's bent, 
And neither good perform'd, or evil meant: 
From right to wrong. ſrom vice to virtue thrown, 
No character A*. its Own. 


Tho' more to folly, than to vice-inclin'd, 
A drear vacuity poſſeſsd my mind. 
Too old to be with infant ſports amug'd, 
Unfit for converſe, and to books unus'd ;- 
The wiſe avoided me, they could not hear 
My ſenſeleſs prattle with a patient ear, 


Diſguſted, reſtleſs, every plan amiſs, 
I come with-theſe in ſearch of Happineſs. 
Cleora. We thus united by one common fate, 
Reſolv'd on virtue if not yet too late, 


Have 
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Have form'd a friendſhip, which thro” life ſhall laſt, 
And vows, and choice, and love have bound it faſt. 
Exch left her title and exchang d her name, 
More anxious now for virtue than ſor fame. 


Urania. Your candor, beauteous damſel:, I approve, 
Your foibles pity, and your merits love. 


. How few, O ſacred virine! can acquire 

That heart-felt tranſport thy pure flames inſpire ! 

But ere I ſay the methods you muſt try 

To gain the glorious prize for which you ſigh, 

Your fainting —2 ſpirits muſt be eheer d 
With a plain meal, by temperance prepar d. 


Florella No luxury our humble board attends, 
But love and concord are it's ſmiling friends. 
A I. a5 os * 
N FLonrELL Aa. 
7. 


HAIL, artleſs Simplicity, beautiful maid, 

In the genuine attractions of nature array'd ; 

Let the rich, and the proud, and the gay and the vain, 
Still laugh at the graces that move in thy train, 


II. 


No charm in thy modeſt allurements they find, 
The pleaſures they follow a ſting leave behind: 
Can eriminal paſſion enrapture the breaſt 
Like virtue, with peace, and ſerenity bleſt ? 


III. 


O wou'd you Simplicity's precepts attend, 
Like us with delight at her altar you'd bend, 
. The pleaſures ſhe yields would with joy be embrac'd, 
y You'd praQtife from virtue, and love them from taſte, 


IV. 


The. hnnet enchants us the buſhes among, 
Tho cheap the muſician, yet ſweet is the fong ; 


We 


> 2 


© O>O 
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We catch the ſoft warbling in air as it floats, 
And with ecſtacy hang on the raviſhing notes. 


V. 


Our water is drawn from the cleareſt of ſprings. 
And our food, nor diſeaſe, nor ſatiety brings; 


- Our mornings are chearful, our labours are bleſt, 


Our ev'nings are pleaſant, our nights .crown'd with 


reſt. 
VL - 


From our culture yon' garden it's ornament fnds, 
And we catch at the hint for improving our minds; 
To hve to ſame purpoſe we conſtantly try, 

And we mark by our actions the days as they fly. 


VII. 
Since. ſuch are the joys thrt Simplicity yields, 
We may well be content with our woods and our fields: 
How uſeleſs to us then, ye great, were your wealth, 


When without it we purchaſe both pleaſure and 
health. 


(They retire inte the Cottage.) 


SCENT, the GROVE. 


FLORELLA, EUCPHELIA, CLEORA, LAURINDA, 
and PASTORELLA. 


A SONG, by Flerella. 


J. 


While Beauty and Pleaſure are now in their prime, 
And Folly and Fathion expect our whole time, 
Ah ! let not thoſe phantoms our wiſhes engage, 


La: us live ſo in youth that we bluſh not in age. 


Tho 
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Tho' the vain and the gay may attend us awhile, 

Vet let not their flattery our prudence beguile, 

Let us covet thoſe charms that will never decay, 

Nor liſten to all that deceivers can ſay. 

: III. 

„How the tints of the roſe, and the jeſs'mine's pers 

46 fume, 

* The _— „the lilac's gay bloom, 

Tho fair and thoꝰ fragrant unheeded may lie, 

«+ For that neither is ſweet when Florella is by.” 
TV. 


T figh not for beauty, nor languiſh for wealth, 
Bur grant me, kind Providence, virtue and health, 
Then, richer than Kings, and as happy as they, 
My days ſhall paſs fweerly and ſwiftly away. 

V. 


When age ſhall ſteal on me and youth is no more, 
And the moraliſt Time ſhakes his glaſs at my door, 
What charm in loſt beauty or wealth ſhould I find? 
My treaſure, my wealth is a fweet peace of mind. 
VI. 4 
That peace T1! preſerve then, as pure, as twas givn, 
And — in my boſom an earneſt of Heavn; 
For Virtue and Wiſdom can warm the cold ſcene, 
And fixty may flouriſh as gay as ſinteen. . 
VII. 
And when long the burthen of life ſhall have borne 
And death with his hekle ſhall cut the ripe corn, 
Reſign'd to my fate, Without murmar or ſigh. 
PI! bleſs che kind fummons, and lie down and die. 
Eup. Thus ſweetly paſs the hours of rural eafe ! 
Where life is bliſs, and pleaſures truly pleaſe ! 


— 
3 


. 
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Pao. With joy we view the dangers we have paſt 
4624 web ve ſound Felicity at laſt. ” 


Flo. not perfect Happineſs below, 


Nor heav'nly plants on earth's low ſoil to grow. 


Eſteem none happy by their outward air ; 
All have their portion of allotted care; 
Tho prudence wears the ſemblance of content 


When the full heart with agony is rent; 


Secludes ĩt's anguiſh from the public fight, 
And feeds on forrow with a ſad delig t: 


Shuns every eye to cheriſh darling grief, 


This ſond indulgence it's ſupreme relief. 
By love directed and in mercy meant, 
Are trials ſuffer'd, and afflictions ſent ; 


To ſtem impetuous paſſion's furious tide, 


To curb the . infolence of proſp'rous pride, 
To wean from earth, and bid aur withes ſoar 


To that bleſt clime where pain ſhall. be no more. 
Where wearied virtue ſhall for refuge fly, 
And ev'ry tear be wip'd from ev ry eye. 


Cle. Lift ning to you my heart can never ceaſe, 


To rev'rence Virtue, and to figh for peace. 


Flo, Know, ev'n Urania, that accompliſh'd Fair, 


"Whoſe goodneſs makes her Heav'n's peculiar care 
Full oft' Cer ſhe her prefent peace A 5 
' The bitter cup of woe hath ceply drain'd, 


— 


With ſtreaming · eyes hath monrn'd a huſband dead, . 


With feeble hands hath earn'd her children bread ; . 
In affluence born, and bred in ſplendid ſtate, 8 


Hath felt the cruelleſt extreme of fate; 


Vet meek, reſign'd and mn in diftreſs, 
She knew the hand which wounds, hath pow'r to 


bleſs: - 
Toſtead of murmuring at his. ſacred will, 


Gratefut ſhe bow'd for what was left her ſtill. 


He, who. our frail mortality did bear, 9 
Tho free. from /n, was not exempt from care; 
Taught 
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Taught by his precepts, by his practice taught, 
Her will fubnutted, and reſfign'd her thought, 
Thro' Faith ſhe look'd beyond theſe earthly-{cenes 


To where no pain nor ſorrow intervenes. 


Enter URANIA, SYLVIA, ELIZA. 
'Ura. Since, gentle Nymphs, my friendſhip to 


obtain, | 

You've ſought this peaceful, this ſequeſter'd plain, 
* My honeft council with attention hear, 

'Tho' plain, well- meant, imperfe&, yer ſincere ; 

What from maturer years 2 I've known, 

What time has taught me, and experience ſhewn; 

No poliſh'd phraſe my artlefs ſpeech will grace, 

But unaffected candor fill 11's place 

My lips ſhall flattery's ſmooth deceit refuſe; 

And truth be all the eloquence I'll uſe. 

Know then, that life's chief happineſs and woe, 

From good, or evil Education — | 

And hence our future diſpoſitions riſe, 

The vice e practice, or the good we prize. 

When pliant nature any form receives, 

That precept teaches, or examp'e-gives, 

The yielding mind with virtue ſhou'd be grac't, 

For fr impreſſions ſeldom are effac'd. 

If ignorance then her iron ſway maintain, 

If prejudice preſide, or paſſion reign, - 

The erring principle is rooted faſt, 

And fix'd the temper that thro' life may laſt. 


Pato. With heart-felt penitence we now deplore 
Thoſe ſquander'd hours; that time-can ne'er reſtore, 


Ura. Euphelia fighs for fattery, dreſs, and how. 
Too common ſources theſe of female woe ! 
In Beauty's ſphere pre-eminence to find, 
She ſlighes the culture of th* immortal mind ; 
I would not rail at beauty's charming pow, 
I would but have her aim at ſomething more; 


Beaury 


re. 
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Beauty with reaſon needs not quite diſpenſe, 
And coral lips may ſure ſpeak common ſenſe; 
P-auty makes virtue loveher ſtill _— 
Virtue makes beauty more divinely fair! 
Confirms it's conqueſt o'er the willing mind, 
And thoſe your beauties gain, your virtues bind, 
Yet would ambition's fire your boſom fill, 

It's flame repreſs not be ambitious ſtill ; 

Let nobler views your beſt attention claim, 
The object chang'd, the paſſion be the fame : 
Indulge the true ambition to excel 

In that beſt art, the art of living well. 


Euph. Unhappy thoſe to bliſs who ſeek the way, 
In pow'r ſuperior, or in ſplendor gay! 
Inſorm'd by thee, no more vain man ſhall find 
The charm of flatrery taint Euphelia's mind 
By thee inſtructed fill my views faall rife, 

Nor ſtop at any mark beneath the ſkies. 


Cra. In fair Laurinda's uninſtructed mind 
The want of culture, not of ſenſe we find; 
Be Wiſdom therefore your peculiar care, 
Nor waſte the precious hours in vain deſſ air, 
Aff ͤciate wit the guod, attend the ſage, 
And meekly liſten to experienc'd age. 

What, if acquirements you h ve fail'd to gain 
Such, as the wiſe may want, the bad attain, 
Know, that Rel:g'on's ſacred treaſures lie 
Inviting, open, plain to ev':'y ye, 

For ev'ry age, for ev'ry gens fir, 

Nor limited to Science; or to Wit; 

To elevated talents not con fin'd, 

But all may lears the truths for all defign'd ; 
öhe calls, ſolicits, courts you to be bleſt, 

And points to manſions of eternal reſt. 


And when, advanc'd in years, matur'd in ſenſe, 
Think not with farther care you may diipenſe ; 
I | 


"Tis 
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"Tis fat il to the intereſts of the ſoul 

To ſtop the race before we've reach'd the gol, 
For nought our higher progreſs can prec'ude 
So much as thinking we're already good; 
Then place the ſtandard of fair Virtue high, 
Purſue, and graſp it een beyond the ſky. 


Lau. O that important time cou'd back return 
Thoſe miſpent hours, whoſe loſs I deeply mourn ; 
Accept, juſt Heav'n, my penitence ſincere, 

My heart-felt anguiſh, and my fervent pray'r. 


Ura. I pity Paſtorella's hapleſs fate, 
By nature gentle, generous, mild, yet great; 
One filſe propenſion all her pow'rs cor find, 
And chain'd her finer faculties of mind ; 
Yet ev'ry virtue might have flouriſh'd there 
With early culture, and maternal care. 


If Good we plant not, Vice will fill the mind, 
And weeds deſpoil the ſpace for flow'rs deſign'd. 
The human heart ner knows a tate of rett, 
Bad tends to worſe, ard better leads to beſt; 
We either gain or loſe, we fink or riſe, 
Nor reſts our ſtruggling nature, till ſhe dies: 
Tahoſe very paſſions, that our peace invade, 
II rightly pointed, bleſſings may be made; 
* Then riſe, my friend, abe ve terreſtrial aims, 
. Direct the ardor, which your brealt inflames, 
To that pure region of eternal 4 ys, 
Wbeie fear diſturbs not, nor pe ſſeſſion cloys ; 
Beyond what fancy forms of raſy bow'r:, 
Or b'ooming chaplets of unfading flow's ; 
Fairer, than cer imagination drew, 
Or poet's warmeſt viſions ever knew; 
3 onward to thoſe bliſsful plains, 
Where one unbounded St ring for ever reigns. 
Pala. I mourn the errors of my thoughtleſs 
outh, 
And hos with thee, to tread the paths of truth. 


Ura. 


%. 7 


u zhtleſs 


ruth. 


Ura. 
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Ura, Learning is all the fair Cleora's aim, 


She ſeeks the loftieſt pinnacle of Fame: 


Wou'd ſhe the privilege of Man invade ? 

Science for female minds was never made; 

Taſte, elegance, and talents, may be our's, 

But /earning ſuits not our leſs vig rous powers: 
Learning but roughens, poliſk'd taſte refines, 
Dactx leſs vely, than Sevicxs ſhines ; 

Know, fair Aſpirer, cou'd you ever hope 

To ſpeak like Sroxuouss, or to write like Pozz, 
To join like Fexxey's, or Ike HacLey's Sage, 
Ti Hiſtorie, Ethic, and Poetic page, 


With all the powers of Wit and judgment fraught, 


The flow of ſtile, and the ſubl me oft thought ; 
Yet, if the milder graces of the mind, 

Graces peculiar to the ſex dchgn'd, 
Good-nature, patience, ſweetneſs void ef art, 
Tf theſe embell:\h'd not your. virgin heart, 

Tou might be dazzling, but not truly bright, 

A pompous glare, but not an uſeful light, 

A Meteor, not a ſtar you would appear, 

For Woman ſhines but in her proper ſphere. 


Accompliſhments by Heaven were firſt deſign'd 
Leſs to adoin, than to amend the mind; 

Each ſhou'd contribute to the general end, 

And al! to virtue, as their centre, tend ; 

Th' acquirements, which our beſt eſteem invite, 
Shou'd not project, but ſoften, mix, unite ; 

In glaring light not ſtrongly be diſplay'd, 

But ſweetly loſt, and melted into ſhade. 


* 


Ce. Confus'd with ſhame to thy reprooſs I bend, 
Thou beſt adviſer, and thou trueſt friend ! - 
From thee Ul learn to judge, and act. aright, 
Flumility with Knoww'edg:- to unite, 

The fn'/b'4 character muſt both combine, 

The perfet Woman muſt in either ſhine. 


£3 Ur. 
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Cra. Florella ſhines adorn'd with every grace, 


Her heart all virtue, as all charms her fice: 
Above the wretched, and below the great, 
Kind Heaven has fix'd her in a middle ſtate ; 


From rich, and poor, at equal diſtance thrown, 


The ſmile imnvidious, and th' infulting fre wn; 
The Demon FagAton : ver warp'd her fon], 
Her patlions move at Reaſon”: wiſe controul, 


Her eyes the movements of her heart declare, 


For what ſhe dares to be, ſhe daes appeur ; 
-UcleQur'd in difimulation's fc hool, 

To ſmile by precept, and to bluſh by rule, 
Reaſon in her to pure religion tends, 
Subſervient only to the nobleft ends; 

True piety's the magnet of her foul, 

Which upward points, immortal bliſs the pole. 


She ſmooths the path of my declining years, 
Augments my comforts, and divides-my cares. 


Pafts. O ſacred — O exalted ſtate ! 
The choice!t bounty of indulgent fate! 


Cra. Wou'd you, ye fair, the bright example give, 


'Fir'd with ambition, men like you wou'd live, 
Wou'd cbuſe for merit, and eftcem for ſenſe, 
And taſte the ſolid tranſports theſe diſpenſe, 
No longer wou'd diſcain the virtucus wife, 
Nor the dear bleſſings of domeſtic life; 

Bur, ſhunning each deluſiwe path of fin, 

All joy without, all ſweet content within, 
Wou'd rouſe at virtue's, and at honor's voice, 


And love from reafor, whom they li from choice: 
Then marriage wou'd with peace go hand in hand, 


And Concord's temple clgfe to Hymen's ſtand, 


How bleſt, would each to Reaſon's voice ſubmit, 


Nor Man affe& con? roul, nor Woman, wit. 
Harmenious union muſt for ever ceaſe, 
It once Cunteriion breaks the band of peace: 


Abho:r 


e give, 


hoice * 


hand, 


bmit, 


Abho! 
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Abhor beginnings — always dread the worſt, 
Admit a doubt, and you're compleatly curft. 
Nor vice alone, een foibles may deſtroy 
Domeſtic peace, and taint the nuptial joy. 


Let Woman then her real good. diſcern, 
Ind her true intereſts of Urania learn; 
Her loweſt name, the tyrant of an hour, 
And her beſt empire negligence of power: 
By yielding ſhe obtains the nobleſt ſway, 
And reigns ſecurely when ſhe ſeems i obey. 


Euphe. With double grace ſhe pleads Diſcretion's 
cauſe, 
Who from her liſe her virtuous leſſon draws. 


Ura. As ſome fair viclet, lovelieſt of the glade, 
Theds'its mild fragrance on the lonely ſhade, - 
V/ithdraws it's modeſt head from public fight, 

Nor courts the Sun, nor ſeeks the glare of light, 
Shou'd ſome rude hand prophanely dare intrude, 
And bear it's beauties from it's native wood, 
Exmogd abroad it's langu:d colours fly, 

it's form decays and all it's odors die. 

So Horan, born to-dignify retreat, 

Unknown to flouriſh, and unſeen be great, 

To give domeſtic life it's ſweeteſt charm, 

With ſoftneſs poliſh, and with virtue warm, 
Fearful of Fame; unwilling to be known, 57 
Shou'd ſeek but Heaven's applauſes, and her own ; 
No cenſures dread, but thoſe, which erimes impart, 
The cenſures of a ſelſ-condemning heart, f 
With Angel kindneſs thonld behald diſtreſe, 

And — pity where ſhe can't redrels ; 

Like beaming Mercy wipe affliction tear, 

But to Berſelf not Juſtice ſo ſevere ; 

Her paſſions all corrected, or ſubdu'd, 

But one — the vircuous thirſt of doing good, 

This great ambition ſtill ſhe calls her own, 

This beft ambition makes her breaſt it's throne, 
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Cle. Let's join to bleſs that pow'r, who brought us 


here, 
Adore his goodneſs and his will revere, 
Aſſur'd, that Peace exiſts but in the mind, 
And Piety alone that Peace can find. 


Ura. In it's true light this tranſient life regard, 
A ſtate of trial only, not reward ; 
Tho rough the paſſage, peaceful is the port, 
The bliſs is perfect, the probation ſhort. 
Of human wit beware the fatal pride, 
An uſeſul Follower, but a dangerous Guide, 
On holy Faith's aſpiring pinions riſe, 
Aſlert your birth-right, and aſſume the ſkies. 


Fountain of Being, —teach us to devote 
To thee each purpoſe, action, word, and thought; 
Thy grace our hope, thy love our only boaſt, 
Be all diſtinctions in the Chriftian loft ; 
Be this, in ev'ry ſtate, our wiſh alone, 
Almizhty, u ſe, and good, 7% Will be done. 


SS r e 


I. 


O CHARITY, divinely wife, 

Thou meek-ey d Daughter of the ſkies ! 
From the pure fountain of eternal light, 
Where fair, immutable, and ever bright, 

The Beatific Viſion ſhines, 

And Angel with Archangel joins 

In choral ſongs to ſing his praiſe, 

PARENT OF LIFE, ANCIENT OF DAYS, 
Who was ere Time exiſted, and all be 
Thro' the wide round of vaſt Eternity, 

Oh come, thy warm benevolence impart, 
Enlarge my feelings, and expand my heart! 


O THOU, 


ht us 


it 1 
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II. 


O THOU, enthron'd in realms above, 

Bright effluence of that boundleſs love 
Whence joy and peace in ſtreams unſullied flow, 
Oh! deign to make thy lov'd abode below: 

Tho' ſweeter ſtrains adorn'd my tongue 

Than Saint concery d, or Seraph ſung, 

And tho' my glowing fancy caught 

Whatever Art, or Nature frame 
Yet if this hard unfeeling heart of mine 
Ne'er felt thy force, O Charity divine! 
An empty ſhadow Science wou'd be found. 
My knowledge ignorance, my wit a ſound. 


III. 


Tho' my prophetic ſpirit knew 
To bring futuruy to view, 
Without thy aid ev'n this wou'd nought avail, ; 
For Tongues ſhall ceaſe, and Prophecies ſhall fxit : 
Come then, thou ſweet celeſtial gueſt, 
Shed thy ſoft influence o'er my breaſt, 
Bring with thee Faith, divinely bright, 
And Hope, fair harbinger of light, 
To clear each miſt with their pervading ray, 
To fit my ſoul for Heav'n, and point the way 
Where Perſect Happineſs her ſway maintains, 
For there the God of Peace for ever, ever reigns. 


Th EPILOGUE, 
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Spoken by two young LADirs. 
Enter FixsT LADY. 


I. A DIES! to night our unexperiene d train 
Your favour courted :—Did we court in vain? - 
Like Hamlets Ghoft juſt rifing from the dead, 
Wich all our imperſe&tions on our head,” 
UnleQur'd in the deep theatric art, 

To rouſe the feehngs of the pitying heart, 
. Unus'd to ading, and untaught to feign 

The fancied pleafure and the mimic pain, 

Vou'li wonder how we ventur'd into view, 

And to fay truth —I wonder at it too; 

Yet think not fill'd with inſolence we come, 
Conſcious demerit ſtill would keep us dumb. 


Enter St coup Lapvy. 


Child ! we muſt quit theſe viſionary ſcenes, 
And end our ſollies when we end our teens, 
Theſe bagatelles we muſt relinquiſh now, 
And — mtr onic Gentli women grow: 

Fancy no more on airy wings ſhall riſe, : 
We now muſt ſcold the maids, and make the pies $ 
Verſe is a folly—we muſt get above it, 
And yet I know not how it i love it. 


r 
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Tho” ſhou'd we ſtill the rhyming trade purſue, 

The mea will ſhua us, —and the women toe: 

The men, poor foats 1 of fcholars are afraid, 

We ſhou d nor, did they govern, learn to read, 

At leaft, in no abſtruſer volume look, 

Than the learn d records ——of a Cookery book; 
The ladies too, their well-meant cenſure give, 

« What !—1ocs ſhe write? A flattern, as I live.— 
« I with ſhe'd leave her books, and mend her cloaths, 
„I thank my ſtars I know not verſe from proſe ; 
„How well ſo'er theſe learned ladies write, 
They feldom act the virtues they recite ; 

No uſeful qualities adorn their lives, 

„They make ſad Mothers, and ſtill ſadder Wires.” 


FixzT Lavy, 


grant this ſatire juſt, in former days, 
When Safp52's and Corinnas tun d their lars; 
But in our chaſter Times tis no oftence, 
When female virtue joins with female ſenſe ; 
When moral Carter breathes the ſtrain divine, 
And A kin's life flows fauldeſs, as her line; 
When all-accompliſh'd Man ague can ſpread 
Freſh-gather'd laurels round her Shuke/perr's head; 
When wit, and worth in poliſh'd Brookes unite, 
And fair Macaulay claims a Lys right. 


Thus far, to clear her from the fin of rhyme, 
Our author bade me treſpaſs on your time, 
To ſhew, that if ſhe dares aſpire to letters, 

She only fins in common with her betters; 

She bids me add cho Learning's cauſe | pleas, 
One virruous ſentiment, one generous deed 
Affords more genuine tranſport to the heart, 
Than genius, wit, or ſeience can impart ; 

For theſe ſhall flouriſh, fearleſs of decay, 
When wit ſhall fail, and ſcience fade away. 


1 8 INSCRIP- 
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INSCRIPTION. 


In a beautiful Retreat called FAIRY BOWER. 


9.6 


A IR ſpirits, you, who love, 

Cooling bower, or ſhady grove, 

Streams, that murmur, as they flow, * 
Zepbyrs bland, that ſoftly blow, 


Babbling echo, or the tale 
Of the love-lorn Nightingale, 
Hither, airy ſpirits come, 
This is your peculiar home. 


If you love a verdant glade, . 
If you love a noon-tide ſhade, 

Hither Sylphs, and Fairies, fly, 

Unobſerv'd of earthly eye. 


Come, and wander every night | 
By the moon-beam's glimmering light, 
And again at early day | 
Bruſh the Silver dews 2way. 


Mark where firſt the daiſies blow, 
Where the blueſt violets grow, 
Where the ſweeteſt linnet fin 
Where the earlieſt cowſlip ſprings : 


1 
2 
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Bleſſings of benevolence ; 
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Where the largeſt acorn lies, 
Precious in a Fairy's eyes ; 
Sylphs, tho' unconfin'd to place, 
Love to fill an acorn's ſpace, 


Come, and mark within what buſh 
Builds the blackbird, or the thruſh, 
Great /is joy, who firſt pls, 
Greater his, who ſpures the prize. 


Come, and watch the hallow'd bow r, 
Chaſe the inſe& from the flower; 
Little offices, like theſe, 
Gentle ſouls, and Fairies pleaſe. 


Mortals ! form'd of groffer clay, 
From our haunts keep far away, 
Or, if you thou'd dare appear 
See, that you from vice are clear. 


Folly's minion, Faſhion's fool, 
Mad Ambition's reſtleſs tool, 
Slave of paſſion. flave of power, 
Fly, ah ! fly this tranquil bower. 


Son of avarice, ſoul of ſroſt, 
Wretch, of Heaven abhorr'd the moſt, 
Learn to pity others wants, 

Or avoid theſe hallow'd haunts. 


Eye, unconſcious of a tear 
When Affliction's train appear, 
Heart, that never heav'd a ſigh 
For another, come not nigh. 


But, ye darling ſons of Heaven, 
Giving freely what was given, 
Who, like Providence, diſpenſe 


Yon, 
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You, who wipe the tearſul | 
You, who ſtop the rifing ſi 3 
You, who well have under 
The luxury of doing good; 


Come, ye happy virtuous few, 
Opemr1s my power to you; 
. You the moſſy banks may preſs, 
You, each guardian Fay ſhall bleſs. 


N 
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A PROLOGUE 
To K AM IL. E , 


Spoken by the late Mr. POWELL, ca his Beneft- 
Night, at the THEATRE at Jara - eil, near 
Brifts', in 1765. | 


W HE N genius ſſouriſh'd, and when Shakeſpeare 
= 

When Plays nor wanted wit, nor Prologues thought ; 

Phœbus, to crown a merit fo confeſs'd, 

Decreed this baon to make his darling bleſs'd ; 

Two beauteous daughters of immortal Jove, 

(Enchanting virgins, ſorm'd alone for love.) 

He brought, and both beſide the Poet plac'd,. 

Who — admir'd, and each by turns embrac'd ; 

He knew not which to leave, nor which to chufe, 

This was the comic, that the tragic Muſe ; 

Now, blithe Thalia, buxom, debonair, 

Seem'd all his wiſh, ambition, pride and care ; 

Then, iweet Melpomene his ſou oat | 

She was the gent leſt, ſoſteſt, lovelieſt, beſt; 

To ſtrains harmonious each attunes her 1yre, 

With ſolemn ſweetneſs, or with living fire ; 

Perplex'd—the charm'd, divided Poet ſtood, 

Tranſported, loſt, —alternately ſubdu'd. 

Phœbus the wav'ring of his ſoul deſeryd, 

And paſsd his leave to make each fair ki 
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The God —ſtrange ſentence! tho t'was given on high, 


For this one time allow'd Po/ygamy ; | 
Th' enraptur'd bard unites each jarring wiſe, 
And, wondrous tale ! adores them both for life. 


To-night, for your applauſe, my deareſt fame, 
I bring an offspring of the tragic Dame; 
No thundering hero angry Jove defies, 
Nor impious lover ſtorms againſt the ſkies, 
To draw the gen'rous, ſympathetic tear, 
The filial wirtues ſhall to-night appear ; 
A flame ſo holy, and ſo chaſte a zeal, 
As Heav'n might look on, or as Saints might feel: 
Beauries on beauries ſtrike the dazzled eyes, 
New beauties ſtill on former beauties riſe : 
Oh nature ! whence this pow'rful, magic ſway, 
That from our boſoms ſteals our ſouls away? 


If, to draw characters moſt juſtly bright, 

- To contraſt light with ſhade, and ſhade with light, 
To trace up paſſions to their inmoſt ſource, 

And greatly paint them with uncommon force, 

If theſe, obedient ſtil] to nature's laws, 

Excite our wonder, and exact applauſe, 

Be theſe, immortal Shakeſpeare ! ever thine ; 

To feel, to praiſe, and to adore them, mine 
Engrave thy genuine eng on this breaſt, 

Be all my boſom with thy ftamp impreſs'd ! 


Pardon this tribute *—Nature will have way, 
To Shakeſpeare Nature muſt her tribute pay. 
Nor think preſumption claims too large a part, 
If I aſpire to boaſt a grateful heart: 

Oh gratitude ! thou deity conſeſo'd, 

Thou angel paſſion in a human breaſt, 

Forgive, if dearer to my ſoul than fame, 

I ſteal one ray of thy celeſtial flame, 

With honeſt tranſport bring the ſpark divine, 
And offer it, as incenſe, at this ſhrine. F 
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#* Weeps, 
+ To the audience. 
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Spoken at the Theatre in Ning-ſtreet, Briftol, by |! 
the late Mr. PO WE LL, to introduce Mrs. 
POWELL, who appeared in the Part ot CO R- 
DELIA. 


Win grateſul joy, with honeſt pride elate, 


See, a Triumvir * of our little ſtate: 

In ancient Rome, by cuſtom, twas decreed, 
That civic crowns ſhou'd be the victors meed; 
Let victors wear the gilt of public laws, 

s nobleſt civic crown is your applauſe! 
Thou, at whoſe ſhrine we njchely ſacrifice, 
Thou God o pathos, ſoul of Shakeſpeare, riſe ! 

Teach me thy melting, thy perſuaſive art, 
To wake the — feelings of the heart. 


Bluſh not, ye good, ye grave to ſhed a tear, 
It falls from virtue if it falls ſor Lear: 
No wild, licentious picture ſhall excite 
The kindly dew-drops of your eyes to-night : 
By no falſe colouring drawn, no lawleſs plan, 
Tis not the King demands them, —'tis the Man. 


Let meaner bards, uncertain of ſucceſs, 
Cloath their thin thoughts in all the pomp of dreſs : 
When mighty Kings appear, Jet meaner bards 
Place royalty in trapping-, Rate and guards; 
Our — ſcorns {ſuch pa try, futile arts, 
He, whilſt he charms you, meliorates your hearts: 


Rouſes 


The Theatre was canduged by three Managers, of which 
Mr. Powell was one. | 
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Rouſes each nobler feeling of the mind, 

His volume rature, and his theme manking ; 
For this, eternal honeurs grace his name. 
And never-dying laurels crown his ſame ! 


The hoary monarch of to-night aſpires 
To kindle p:7y's lamp at nature's fires, 
Weakneſs and paſſion, tenderneſs and rage, 
The fire of youth, the frowardneſs of age, 
With filial cruelty's acuteſt ſting, 
Rend the ſad dolom f a nfs. Af King : 
Unworthy, *till by cryſhing woes diſtreſs d, 
Greateſt when falPn, and nobleſt when oppreſs d. 


Now let me, trembling, lift an anxious eye, 
And touch each chord of ſoft humanity ; 
Let me, in each kind face, read ſweet applauſe, 
Whilſt I preſume to plead a mans coo ; 
To-night—the ſecond zra of my life, 
] venture here my pupil, more—my 0 fe 
Imagine all her donbts, and all her ſears, 
Her ſoft alarms, her apprehenſive tears; 
No ſanguine hope her ac mg boſom fires, 

No fancied fame her timid foul inſpires ; 
Indulge her with the funſhine of your praiſe, 
A frown wou'd kill her, as a ſmile cov'd raiſe : 
The Tearful bloſſom, will, with joy, expand, 
If kindly nurtur'd by your foſt'ring hand, 
Come then, Cordelia, come! for ſages tell 
"Tis worthy praiſe but to exdeawouy well ; 
Thus, hand in band, to the fame point we'll tend, 
Nature our means, morality our end. 


If medeft hope be crown'd, if ſweet ſucceſs, 
Her humble wiſh, her pifing efforts bleſs: 

She! think 'twas here her trembling ſteps firſt moy'd, 
And be more gratefu}, as ſhe's more approv'd ; 
You ſhe'll eſteem her friends, her fame, her fate, 
And from this hour her future fortunes date; 
Then ſmile, propitious ſmile, and make for life 
Ore grateful Huſband, and one happy Wife, 


— 
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IN FLEXIBLE CAPTIVE. 
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The Man refoly'd, and ſteady to his Truſt, 
T Inflexible to ill, and obſtinately juſt. 


 #hrace, Bock III. Ode 3. 
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TO THE 


Honourable Mrs. BOSCAWEN. 


MAD AM, 


I: ſeems ſomewhat extraordinary, that altho? 
with perſons of merit, no virtue ſtands in higher 
eſtimation than the love of truth ; yet the ſureſt 
means to offend them in addreſſes of this nature, 
is a ſtrict adherence to it; and it will be a fingu- 
lar circumſtance to ſee a Dedication without praiſe, 
to a Lady poſſeſſed of every quality and accom- 

pliſhment, whieh can juſtly intitle her to it. | 


I am, Map Au, with great ReſpeQ, 
Your obedient, 


And moſt humble Servant 


. H. M O R E. 
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Auw the great names, Which have done honor 
to antiquity in general, that of Marcus Attitius Regulus 
has, by the general conſent of all ages, been conſidered 
as one of the moſt reſpectable, fince he not only ſa- 
crificed his labours, his liberty, and his life for the 
good of his country, but by a greatneſs of ſoul, almoſt 


culiar to himſelf, contrived to make his very mis- 


rtunes contribute ts that glorious end. 


Aſter the Romans had met with various fuccefſes in 
the Griſt Punic war, under the command of Regulus, 
victory at length declared for the oppoſite party, the 
Roman army was totally overthrown, Regulus 
himſelf taken priſoner, by Kantippus, a Lacedæmonian 
General in the ſervice of the Carthaginians: the vic- 
torious enemy ing in ſo important a conqueſt, kept 
him many years in cloſe impriſonment, and loaded bim. 
with the moſt cruel indignities. They thought it was 
now in their power to make their own terms with 
Rome, and determined to ſend Regulus thither, with 
their Ambaſſador, to negociate a peace, or :t leaft, 
an exchange of captives, thinking he would gladly 
perſuade his countrymen to diſcontinue a war, which 
- neceſſarily prolonged his captiyny, They previouſly 
-- ExaQted from him an oath to return ſhould his embatly 
prove unſucceſsful; at the ſame time giving bim to 
underſtand, that he muſt expect to ſuffer a, crue] death 
if he failed in it; this they artfully intimated as the 
ſtrongeſt motive for him to leave no means unattempted 
to accomplith their purpoſe. 


At the unexpected arrival of this venerable hero, 
the Romans expreſyd the wildeſt tranſports of Joy, 
An 
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and would have ſubmitted to almoſt any conditions to 
procure his enlargement; but, Regulus ſo far from 
2vailing himſelf of his influeace with. the Senate to 
obtain any perſonal advantages, emnployed it to induce 
them to reje& propoſals ſo evidently * to diſho- 
nour their country, declaring his fixed reſolution to 
return to bondage, and death, rather than violate his 
oath. 


He at laſt extorted from them their conſent ; and 
departed amidſt the tears of his family, the importu- 
nities of his friends, the appluuſes of the Senate, and 
the tumultuous oppofition of the ae” x, and as a 
great poet of his own nation beautifully obſerves, 
* he embarked for Carthage as calm and unconcerned, 
« as if, on finiſhing the tedious law-ſuits of his clients, 
« he was retiring to Fenafrian fields, or the fweet 


country of Tarentum.” & 


$ Hor. Book HI. Ode 5. 
*+®* In the atove, and many other important par- 


ticulars, the author has paid the ſtricteſt regard to 


hictorical truth: In tome leſs effential points, where 
ſhe thought it would rather obſtruct chan advance her 
purpoſe, ihe has ventured to deviate from it; parti- 


cularly, in fixiag the return of Regulus to Rome, poſ- 


terior tothe death of his wife Martia. In this, and in 
the. general conduct of the ſtory, ſhe has followed the 
Italian poet Metaſtaſio in his Opera of three acts: of 
which the has given a /ree tranſlation, and made fuch 
ad.litions, as were neceſſary to ſorm it into a tragedy 
of Ave acts. 


* Dramatis 


Dramatis Perſon. 


ME XN. 
REGULUS. 
PUBLIUS, his Son. 
MANLIUS, the Conſul, 
3 LICINIUS, a Tribune. 
i HAMILCAR, the Carthaginian Ambaſſador. 
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ATTILIA, Daughter of Regulus 
BARCE, a Carthaginian Captive. 


Guards, LiQors, People, &c. 


SCENE, ncar the Gates of ROME. 


INFLEXIBLE CAPTIVE. 
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e 
SCENE, à Fall in the Canſul a Palace. 
Enter Licixius, ATTILIa, Lifors and People, 


® , 


Lacinirvus. | - 


A H, my Attilia, do I find thee here? 

I this a place for Regulus's daughter ? 

Juſt Gods ! mutt that incomparable maid 

Aſſociate here with Lictors and Pleberans ? 
Aiti/ia. Yes, on this threſhold patiently I wait 

The Conſuls coming; I would make him bluſh 

To ſee me here his Toitor. O Liceinius, 

This is no time ſor form, and cold decorum; 

Five lagging years have crept their tedious ro 

And Regulus, alas ! is ſtill a ſlave; : 

A wretched ſlave, unpitied, and forgotten; 

No other tribute paid his memory, s 

Than the ſad tears of his unhappy child: 

If ſhe be ſilent, who will ſpeak for Regulus? 
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Lit iniuc. Let not her ſorrows make my fair unjuſt, 
Is there in Rome a heart ſo dead to virtue 
That does not beat in Regulus's cauſe ? 
Thar wearies not the Gods for his return? 
That does not think all ſubjugated Afric, 
A ſlender, unimportant acquitition, 
If, in return, for all this added empire, 
The freedom of. thy father be the purchaſe ? 
Theſe are Rome's — for my lov'd Attilia, 
It were ſuperfluous to declare my own. 
If thy Licinius were to weigh his merit, 
That he's thy father were ſufficient glory. 
He was my leader, train'd me up to arms, 
And if I boaſt ſome ſparks of Roman honor, 
I owe them to his precepts and his virtues. 
Atti, And yet I have not ought obferv'd, Licinius— 
Lici. Ah! ſpare me thy reproaches—what could 1 
When but a private Citizen perform ? 
"Tis net the luſt of power, or pride of rank, 
Has made me ſeek the dignity of Tribune; 
No, my Aitilia, but I fondly hop'd 
"Twou'd ftrengthen and inforce the juſt requeſt, 
Which as a private man I vainly made; 
But now, the people's repreſentative, 


I ſhall demand, Attilia, to be heard. 


Atti. Ah! let us not too haſtily apply 
This dang'rous remedy ; I would not rouſe 
Freſh tumults *twixt the people and the Senate: 
Each views with jealouſy the idol, power, 
Which, each 8 would alike abnfe. 

1'd-for boon the one demands, 

The other thro” reluQtant pride denies. 
Might I adviſe you, try a gentler method ; 
know that every moment Rome expects 
1h Ambaſſador of Carthage, ard Pve heard 
The Conſeript Fathers are already met | 
To give him audience in Bellona's temple. 


There 


uit, 


1 


11d 1 
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There mi ght the Conſul at my ſuit, Licinius, 
Fropoſe the ranſom of my captive father. 
Le. Ah! think, Atrilia, who that Conſul is, 
Manlius, thy ſa her's rival, and his foe : 
His ancient rival, and his, foe profeſs d: 
To hope in him, my far, were fond deluſion. 
Att. Yet, tho? his rival, Manlius is a Roman: 
Mor will he think of private enmities, 
Weigh'd in the bilance with the good of Rome. 
Let me at leaſt m.ke trial of his honour, ; 
Lici. Be it ſo, my fair, but elſewhere make thy 
ſoit, 

Let not the Conſul meet Attilia here, 
Confounded with the refuſe of the people. | 
Arti. Yes, I will ſee him here, een here cinius. 

det Manlius bluſh, not me: Here will I fpeat, 
Here ſhall he anſwer me. 
Lici, Behold he comes. 
A. Do thor retire. 
Lici, O blefs me with a lock, 
One parting look at leaſt 
Atti, Know, my Licious, 
That at this moment I am all the daughter, 
The filial feelfhgs row peoſief; my ſoul, 
And other paſſions find n' entrance there. | 
Lici O ſweet, yet powerful influence of virtye, 
That charins tho? cruel, tho' urkind ſubdues, 
And what was love exalts to 1dnnrotica ! 
Yee, 'tis the privilege of ſouls like th ne 


To conquer moſt when leaſt they aim at conqueR. 


Yet, ah! vouchſaſe, then nobleſt among women, 

vometimes to think with piry on Licintus, 

Nor fear to rob thy father of his due; 

For furely \ irtue, and the Gods. 2nprove 

Uawearied cont ncy, and ſpotleſs love. 
: Exit Licinius. 

Far MANLIUS, | 

» Wtti. Ah! Manlius ſtay, a moment ſtay, and ; 

hear me, . 
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Manlins., I did not think to meet thee here, Attilia, 


Here, in a place fo little worthy of thee. T 

Ati It were unworthy, did A'tilia boaſt 3 
A godlike father ree from crue] bondage; T; 
But for th- daughter of a ſlave to Carthage, = 
It ſurely is moſt fitting. l Tl 


Man us. Say, A tilia, 1 
What is the purpoſe of thy coming hither ? | 

Atti, What is the purpoſe, patience, patience, 

Heaven! 
Tell me, how long, to Rome's eternal ſhame, 
To fill with horror all the wond'ring world, 
My father ſtill muſt groan in Punic chains, 
And waſte the tedious hours in ſad capiivity ? 
Days follow days, and years to years ſucceed, 
And Rome forgets her hero is a fla ve. 
Has he, alas !"%veſerv'd to be forgotten ! 
What is his crime ] is it to have preſferr'd 
His country's profit to his children's good ? 
Is it th* unſnie ken firmneſs o his ſoul, 
= uncorrupt, invariably good? 
ert aps his poverty his been his fault, 

Poor in the higheſt dignities of Rome z 
Illuſtrious error, glorious poverty! 

Man. Put know, Attilia—— 

Atti. Yet awhile attend. 
And can ungrateful Rome fo ſoon forget ? . 
Can thoſe who breathe the air he breath'd forget 
The gre t, the godlike virtues of my father? 
There's not a part of Rome but ſpeaks his praiſe. 
The fifeets—thro” them the hero pafz'd triumphant 
The l orum— there the Legiſ}1!1or plann'd 
The wiſeſt, wholſomeſt, and pureſt laws; 
The Sena!e-houſe—there ſpoke the patriot Roman, 
There oft his voice ſecur'd the public ſaſcty: 
The wiſdom of his councils match'd his valor. 
Foter the Temple:-—mount the Capitol— 
And tell me, Manlius, to what hand but his 


The? 
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They owe their trophies, and their ornaments, 
Their foreign banners, and their boaſted enſ1gns, 
Tarentine, Punic, and Sicilian ſpoils ? wo 
| Nay ev'n thoſe Lictors, who precede thy ſteps, 
This Conſul's purple, which inveſts thy limbs, 
i}, all were Regulus's, were my father's. 
And yet this hero, this exalted patriot, | 
This man of virtue, this immortal Roman, 
In b fe requital for his ſervices, 
Is leſt to linger out a liſe in chains, . 
No honors paid him but a daughter's tears. 
O Rome! O Regulus! O thankleſs Citizens! 
Min. juſt are thy tears: — Thy father well de- 
ſerves them; 
But know thy cenſure is unjuſt, Attilia. 
Ihe fate of R gulus is felt by all: 
We know and mourn the cruel woes he fufers 
From barbarou Carthage. 
Ai. Manlius you miftake, 
Alas ! it s not Carthage, which is barbarans$ 
"1's Rome, unzrate ul Rome is the Barbarian ; 
Carthige but puniſhes a foe profeſod, 
But Rome betrays her hero, and her father; 
Carthage remembers how he fl-w her ſons, 
Bur Rome forgets ihe blood he loſt for her; 
Carihnge revenges an acknowledg'd foe, 
But Rome with baſeſt perſi ly rewards; | 
The Row hand, that bound ther brow with 
1nrels 3 
Wni h now is the barbarian, Rome, or Carthage ? 
Mar. What can be done? : 
Ati. Need l inſtru you what? 
Convene the Senate; let them ſtrait propoſe 
A ranſ»m, or exchange for R-gulus, | 
To Afr ca. Ambaſkad * 5 this, 
And H-av'n's beſt bleſlings crown your days with 


Ilia, 
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The good of Rome, her glory, her renown. 

Would it not tirniſh her unſpotted fame, 

To ſue to Carthage on the terms thou wiſheſt ? 
Ati. Ab! rather own thou art ſtill my father's foe. 
Man. I it my faut, Attilia, if thy father 

By Carthaginian power was overcome? 

Ai. B fore that far | period oft he taught you 
Man. Farewell ! %ere this the Senate is a ſſembled 

My preſence is requir'd Speak to the fathers, 

And try to ſoften their auſterity, 

My rigor they may render vain, for know, 

I am Rome's Conſul not her King, Attilia. 

Exit Manlius with the LiPors, &c. 

Alti. alone. Thi, flattering hope, alas ! has prov'd 
! abortive. 

One Conſul is our foe, the other, abſent. 

What ſhall the {ad Attilia next attempt? 

Shall I then try for popular aſſiſtance f 

Ah! my unbappy father, on what hazards, 

What ftrange viciſſitudes, what various turns, 

"Thy life, thy liberty, thy all depends ! 


x Enter BARCE, in hafte, 
Ah my Avtilia! 


Atti. Whence this eager haſte ? 
Barce, TW Ambaſſador of Carthage is arriv d. 
Atti. Ard why does that excite ſuch wondrou 


tranſport ? 
Bar. U bring another cauſe of greater ſtill. 
Atti, Name it my Barce. 
Bar. Regulus comes with him. 
Ai. My father! can it be? 
Bar. Thy father — Regulus. 
Ati. Thou art deceivd, or thou deceivſt th 
friend. 
Par. Indeed ! ſaw him not, but every tongue 
peaks the glad tidings. 
Enter P UBLIUS: 


See were Publius comes. | 
Pullin 


Palin 
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Publius, My fiſter, I'm tranſported ! Oh Attilia 
He's here, our father —Regulus is come ! | 
Ati. I thank you, Gods: O my full heart! where 
is he 
Haſten my brother, lead, O lead me to him. | 
Pub. It is too ſoon, reſtrain thy fond impatience. 
With Africa's Ambaſſador he waits, 
Untit th? aſſembled ſenate give him audience. 
Ati. Where was he, Publius, when thou ſaw'ſt 
him firſt ? 
Pub. You k ow, in quality of Roman Quæſtor, 
My duty *tis to find a fit abode 
For all AmbaTadors of foreign ſtates, 
Hearing the Carthaginian was arriv'd, 
J haſten'd to the port, when, O juſt Gods! 
No foreigner, no foe, no African 
Salutes my eye, but Regulus ——my father! 
Ai. Oh mighty joy! too exquiſite delight 
What ſaid the hero ? tell me, tell me all, 
And eaſe my anxrous breaſt. | 
Pub Eer I] arriv'd, 
My father ſtood already on the ſhore, . 
Fixing his eyes with anxious eagerneſs, . 
As ſtraining to deſcry the Capitol. 
I ſaw, and flew with tranſport to embrace him, 
Pronounc'd with wildeft joy the name of father 
With reverence ſeiz d his venerable hand, 
And wou'd have kiſs'd it; when the awful hero 
With that ſtern grandeur which made Carthage 
tremble, GED 
Drew back —ſtood all collected in himfelf, 
And ſaid auterely, know, thou raſh young man, 
That flaves in Rome have not the rights of fathers. 
Then afk'd, if yet the ſenate was aſſembled, 
And where ; which having heard, without indulging”. 
The fond effufions of 'his ſoul, or mine; 
He ſuddenly retir'd. I flew with ſpeed 
To find the Conſul, but as vet, ſucceſs 
Attends not my purſuit. Direct me to him. 
| K 3 Bar. 
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Bar. Publius you'll find him in Bellona's temple. 
Atti. Then Regulus returns to Rome a flave! 
Pub. Les, but be comforted, I know he brings 
Propoſals for a peace; his will's his fate. 
Ai. Rome may perhaps refuſe to treat of peace. 
Pub. Did'ſt thou behold the univerſal joy 
At his return, thou would'ſ not doubt, my ſiſter. 
There's not a man you meet but wild with tranſport 
Proclaims aloud that Regulus is come! 
The ſtreets are fill'd with thronging multitudes, 
Preſſing with eager gaze to catch a look. 
The happy man who can defcry him firſt 
Points him to his next neighbour, he to his, 
Then what a thunder of applauſe goes round; 
What muſic to the ear of filial love! 
Attrlia ! there was not a Roman eye 
Bur ſhed pure tears of exquiſite delight. 
Judge of my feelings by thy own, my ſiſter, 
y the large meaſure of thy fond affection. 
Ati. Where is Liciaius? find him out, my 
brother, | 
My joy is incompleat till he partakes it. 
When doubts, and fears have rent my anxious heart 
In all my woes he kindly bore a part : 
Felt all my forrows with a foul ſincere, 
Sigh'd 2s I figh'd, and number'd tear for tear; 
Now favonring Heav'n my ardent vows has bleft, 


He ſhall divide the tranſports ef my breaſt. 


Pub. Barce, adieu! 

Bar. Publius, a moment hear me. | 
Enow'ſt thou the name of Africa s Ambaſſador? 

Pub Hamilcar. 


Bar. Son of Hanno? 
Pub. Ves! the ſame. i : 
Bar. Ah me! my lover —How ſhall I fupport it! 


Le 
Pub, . 


Exit Attilia. 
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Pub. Ah charming maid! the blood forſakes thy 
cheek, 
Is he the rival of thy Publius ? ſpeak, 
And tell me all the rigor of my fate. 
Bar. Hear we, my lord. Since I bave been thy 
ſla ve, 
Thy goodneſs, and the friendſhip of Attilia, 
Have ſoften'd all the horrors of my fate. 
Till now l have not felt the weight of bondage. 
„Till now—ah Publius !—think me not ungrateful, 
I would not wrong thee—l will be ſincere 
Iwill expoſe the weakneſs of my ſou}. 
Know then my lord —how ſhall I tell thee all? 
Pub, Stop, crucl maid, nor wound thy Publius 
more, | 
] dread the fata! frankneſs of thy words; 
Spare me the pain of knowing I am hated ; 
And if thy hearts devoted to another, 
Yet do not teil it me ; in tender pity 
Do not, my fair, diſſolve the fond illuſion, 
The dear delightful viſions I have form'd, 


Of future joy, and fond exhauſtleſs love. Exit. 
Bar. (alone.) And ſhall I fee him then, ſee my 
Hamilcar, | 


Pride of my ſoul, and lord of all my wiſhes ? 

The only man in all our burning Afric, 

Who ever taught my boſom how to love ! > 

Down, fooliſh heart! be calm, my buſy ih ughts; 

If at bis name I feel theſe ſtrange emotions, 

How ſhall I ſee, how meet my conque:or ? 

O ler not thoſe preſume to talk of joy 

Who ne'er have felt the pangs of deep diftre(-, 
Such tender tranſport hots alone can prove, 

Who long, like me, have known difaltruus IL. ve; 

The tears that fell, the ſighs that once were paid, 

Like E incenſe on his altar laid, 

The lambent flame now brighten, not deſtroy : 


And woes remember'd turn to preſent joy. 
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Scene the i, fade of the Temp'e of Bel na, Seats for the 
Senators and Ambaſſadors, Licbers guarding the En- 


trance. 


MANLIUS, PUBLIUS, and Scnators. 
MANLIUS. 


Lr Regulus be ſent for to our preſence, 
And with him the Ambaſſador of Carthage. 
Is it then true the foe would treat of peace ? 


Publius. They wiſh at leaſt our captives were ex- 
chang'd, 
Ard ſend my father to declare their purpoſe : 
If he obtain it, well: if not, then Reins 
Returns to meet the vengeance of the ſoe, 
And pay for your reſuſa] with his blood: 
He ratified this treaty with his oath, 
And, ere he quitted Carthage, heard, unmov'd, 
The fatal preparations for his death, 
Should he return. O Romans, O my countrymen, 
Can you refign your Hero to their rage? 
Say, can you give up Regulus to Carthage ? 
Mantius. Peace, Publius, peace, for ſee thy father 
comes. 


Enter HAMILCAR and REGULLUS. 


Humilcar. Why doſt thou ſtop? doſt thou not know 
| tus Temple? | 
I thought theſe walls had nothing new to Regulus. 
Regulus. Hamilcar ! I was thinking what I was. 
When laſt I ſaw thcm, and what now | am. | 
Hamilcar. [To the Conſul. | Carthage by me te 
Rome her greeting ſends, 2 
And wearied out at — with bloody war, 
If Rome inclines to peace ſhe offers it. 


e 
En- 
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Man. We will at leiſure anſwer thee. Be ſeated. 
Come Regulus, reſume thine ancient place, 
Regu'ns. (Ponting to the Senators] Who then are 


theſe ? 


M.m/ius. The Senators of Rome. 
Regulus. And who art thou? 


Manlius. Her Conſul, 


Regulus. 


Haſt thou ſo ſoon forgotten Manlius ? 


Regulus. And ſhall a flave then have a place in. 


Rome, 


Among her Conſuls and her Senators? 
Manlius. Yes ?—For her Heroes, Rome forgets 


her Laws 3 


Softens their harſh auſterity for thee, 


To whom ſhe owes her conqueſt:, and her triumphs. - 
Reg. Rome may forger, but Regulus remembers. 
Man. Was ever man fo obitinately good? [ Aſide. + 
Pub. [R ing.] Fathers! your pardon. 


no longer, [Ts the Senators. ] 


Reg. Publius, what doft 
Pub. To do my duty: 
Where Regulus muſt ftand, 


Reg. Alas, O Rome, how are thy manners chan 


thou mean? 


thall Publius fit ? 


When laſt I left thee, ere I ſaid for Afric, 
It was a crime to think of private duties 
When public cares requir'd attention. — Sit, 


[To Publius. J. 
And learn to occupy thy place with honour. 


I can 


- 


Pub. Forg ve me, Sir, if I refuſe obedience; 
My heart o'er flows with duty to my father, 
Rg. Publius, alas! that duty's at an end, 
Thy father died when he became a flave. 


Man. Now urge thy ſuit, Hamilcar, we attend, 


Ham. Afric hath choſen Regulus her meſſenger, 


In him, both Carthage and 


. Manlius to Reuulus We are prepar'd to hear thee,” 

Hamilcar to R gulus. Ere thou ſpeakeſt, 
haſt ſworn to do, 
t with us of peace. 


Maturely weigh what thou 
Should Rome reſuſe to trea 


Hamilcar ſpeak 
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Reg. What I have ſworn I will fulfil, Hamilcar, 
Be ſatisfied. 
Pub. Ye guardian Gods of Rome, 
Inſpire his ſoul with eloquence ! 
Reg. Carthage by me this embaſſy has ſent ; 
If Rome will leave her undiiturb'd poſſeſſion 
Of all ſhe now enjoys, ſhe offers peace ; 
But if you rather with protracted war, 
Her next propoſal is, exchange of captives ;——— 
It you demand advice of Regulus, 
Reject them both 
Han. What doſt thou mean? 
Pub. My father ! 
Man. Exalted fortitude ! Pm loſt in wonder. 
(Adi) 
Reg. Romans! I will not idly ſpend my breach. 
To 2 the dire effects of ſuch a peace. 


The foes who beg it, ſhew their dead of war. 


Man. But the exchange of priſogers thou propoſelt ? 
Reg. That artſul ſcheme conceals ſome Punic 
fraud | 
Ham. Roman, beware! haft thou ſo ſoon fergot- 
| ten? got | 
Reg. I wilt fulf! the treaty I have ſword to. 
Pub. All will be ruin d. 
Rg. Conſeript fathers ! hear me — 
Tho” this exchange teems with a thouſand ills, 
Yet tis th* exampie which alarms me molt. 
This treaty fix'd, Rome's honor 1+ no more, 
Her fame, her valor, miliſary pride, 
Her glory, virtue, fortirude, al] loſt, 
Should her degenerate ſons, for recompence, 
Be promis'd lite, and hberty inglorious. | 
What horeft caprive of them ail wou'd wiſh 
With ſhame ro enter her imperial gates, 
The ſervile ſcourge of flavery on his back? 
None, none, my friends, would with a fate fo vile, 
But thoſe baſe cowards who reſign'd their arms, 
s Unilain'd 
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Unſtain'd with hoſtile blood, and poorly ſued, 
Thro' ignominious tear of death, for bondage; 
The ſcorn, the laughter of th' infulring foe. 
O ſhame ! ſhame ! ſhame ! eternal infamy ! 

Man. However hurtful the exchange may be, 
'The life, and hberty of Regulus, | 
More than compenſate for it. 

Reg. "Thou art miftaken, ——— 
This Regulu is ut a mortal man, 
Yielding apace to all th' infirmities 
Of weak, decaying nature 
Nor can my ſuture, feeble ſervices 
Afiſt my country much; but know, the young, 
Fero-.ious heroes you'd reſtore to Carthage, 
In lien of this old man, are her chief bulwarks. 
In youth, with well-ftrung news this bold arm 
Fought for my country —ſonght and conquer'd for her: 
Now, weak, and nerveleſs, ler the fo- poſſeſs it: 
Let Carthage have the poor, the wretched triumph 
To cloſe theſe ſailing eyes bu, O my Countrymen ! 
Check their vain hopes, and ſhew aſpiring Atric 
That heroes are the common growth of Rume, 

Man U equalPd fortitude ! 

Pub. O faral virtue! 

Ham. What do I hear? this conflancy confounds 

. me. 
Munlius to the Senates. 

Let honor be the ſpring of all our actions, 
Not intereſt, Fathers. Honor diſallows 
Iogratitude to his exalted patrior wy 

Reg. - Rome wou'd thank me, I will teach her 

our. 

— Know, Fathers, that theſe ſavage Africans 
Thought me fo baſe, ſo very lo of foul, 
That the poor wrete ed privilege of breathing, 
Would force me to betray my country ro them, 
Have theſe barbirians any tortures, think you, 
To match the cruelty of ſuch ſuſpicions ? _ 
Revenge me, Fathers! and Fm ftill a Roman, 


Arm 


3 


Tam old, 
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Arm, arm yourſelves, prepare your Citizens. 
Ruſh eager onwards to the gates of Carthage, 
Sn teh the impriſon'd Eagles from their Fanes, 
Dye every Roman {word in Punic bl od —— 
And do ſuch deeds-- —that when I ſhall return, 
(As I have ſworn, and am reſolv'd to do) 
I may behold, with exquiſite delight, 
The terrors of your rage in the dire viſages 
Of my aſtoniſh'd executioners. 
Ham. Surpriſe has chill'd my blood! I'm loft in 
wonder. 
Pub. Does no one anſwer ? muſt my father periſh d 
Man. Romans, we wult defer th' important queſ- 
tion, 


Mlatureſt councils muſt determine on it. 


Reſt we awhile : — Nature requires ſome pauſe 
From high-rais'd admiration. Thau, Hamilcar, 
Shalt ſhortly know our final reſolution. 
Mean time, we go to ſupplicate the Gods. 

Rg. Have you a doubt remaining? Manlius ſpeak. 

Man. Yes, Regulus, I think the danger leſs 
To loſe th' advantage thy advice — 4 
Than would accrue to Rome in lofing rhee, 
Whoſe wiſdom might direct, and nc Fa guard her ; 
A thirſt for glory thou would'ſt ruſh on death, 
And for thy country's ſake would'ſt greatly periſh, 
Too vaſt a ſacrifice thy zeal requires, 
For Rome muſt bleed when Regulus expires. 

Exeu / Conſul and Senators. 


Mamnent REGULUS, PUBLIUS, HAMILCAR, to them 
Enter ATTILIA, and LICINIUS. 


Ham. Does Regulus fulfil his promiſe thus ? 
Reg. T've promi ad to return, and ] will do it. 
Attilia. My Father! think a moment. 
Licin'us Ah! my friend! 

Licinius and Attilia, O by this hand we beg.— 


Reg, 
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Rig. Away, no more. 

Thanks to Rome's guardian Gods I'm yet a ſlave! 

At. Was he exchange refus'd ? Oh eaſe my fears, 

Reg. Pu lius! conduct Hamilcar, and myſelf 
To the abode thou haſt tor each provided. 

Pub. And will my father then no more enjoy 
The ſmiling bleſſings of his cheerful home? 

R g. D | thou not know the laws of Rome forbid 
A foe s Ambaſſador withi her gates? 

Pub. This rigid law does not extend to thee, 

Reg Yes; did it not alike extend to all, 

"T were tyranny, not law. 

At. Then, O my father, 
Allow thy daughter to partake thy fare ! 

R.g. Attila! no The pre'ent exizence 
Demands far other thouzhts, than. the ſoft cares, 
The fond.effuſions, the deligh ful weakneſs, 

The dear affections 'twixt the child and parent. 

At. How is my father chang'd from what Pre 

known him ! 

Reg. The fate of Regulus is chang'd, not Regulus. 
Jam the ſame in laurels as in chains! 

Tis the fame virtue which informs my mind, 

Uoalter'd ſtill, tho circumſtances change; 

It ſtruggles with, and conquers adverſe fortune, 

The native, free born vigor of my mind 

Soars above ſlavery. — —My ſoul's invineible. 
Exeunt Reg. & Pub. 


ATTILIA, HAMILCAR' going, Enter BARCE. 


Barce. Ah! my Hamilear. 
Ham. Ah! my long-loſt Birce: 
Again I 'ofe thee, Regulus re;eQs 
Th' exchange of priſoners Africa propoſes. 
Attili and Barce Ah! cruel fate. 
Ham Farewell! my all of joy— 
Myv heart's roo full ———Oh I have much to ſay ! 
Barge. Yet you unkindly leave me, and ſay nothing. 


he - 
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— Ham. Ah! didſt thou love, as thy Hamilcar laves, 
Words were ſuperfluous ; in my eyes, my Barce, 
Thou'dſt read the tender eloquence of love, 
Th' u-counterfeited language of my heart. 
A ſingle look betrays the ſoul's ſoft feelings, 
And ſhews imperf-& ſpeech of little worth. 
If but a ſigh eſcape my gentle Rice, 
I catch it's meaning, and am bleſYd indeed! 
Exit Hamilcar. 


Atilla. My father then conſpires his own deftruc- 
dion. 

Is it noc ſo? 

Barce. Indeed I fear it much; 
But as the Senate has not yet reſoly'd, 
There is at leaſt ſome room for hope, Attilia. 
Haſten, my friend, loſe not a 8 
And, ere the conſeript Fathers are aſſembled, 
Try all thy powers of winning eloquence, 
Each gentle art of ſeminine 22 
The love of kindred, and the faith of friends, 
To bend the rigid Romane to thy purpoſe. 

Atr lia. Yes, Barce, I will go, 1 will exere 
My little pow'r, tho' hopeleſs of ſuccefs. 
Undone Attilia ! in a moment fali''n 
From the high pinnacle of flattering hope, 

Down the vaſt precipice of ſad 2 

So ſome tir'd mariner the coaſt eſpies, 

And his lov'd home explores with ftraining eyes ; 
Prepares. with joy to quit the treacherous deep, 
Huch d every wave. and every wind afſcep ; 
But ere he lands upon the well-known fhore, 
Wild ftorms ari e, and furious billows roar, 
Tear the fond wretch from all his hopes away, 
And drive his ſhaiter'd bark again to ſea. 


Erd of the Secend ACT. 
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1 


Scen: a Por tic of @ Palace tut the Gates of | Rome, 
the Abede of the Cartbaginian Ambaſjadar. 


Euter REGULUS and PUBLIUS meeting. 


Reg. Ah! Publius here, ar ſuch a time as this f 
Know'lt thou th' important queſtion that the Senate 
This very hour debate — Thy country's glory, 

Thy father's honour, and. the publie good ? 
And lingereſt here ? 

Pub. They're not yet met. 

Rig. Away— 

Support my counſel in th aſſembled Senate, 
Confirm their wav ring virtue by thy courage, 
And Regulus thall glory in his boy. 

Fub. Ah! ſpare thy ſon the moſt ungrateſul taſk. 
What !—ſupplicare the , uin of my farzer ? 

Reg. The good of Rome can never hurt her ſons. 

Pub In p ty to thy children, ſpare thyſelf. 

R-g. * rhou then think that mine's a ſrantic 

v'ry, | 
That Regul s wou'd raſhly ſeek his fate? 
Publius! o little doſt thou know thy fire! 
Miudgingyouth»! learn, that lik other men, 


1 ſhun the evi, and | ſeek the good, 


But chat find in guilt, and this in virtue. 
Were it not guilt. guilr of the blackeſt dye, 
Even io think of freedom at th' expence 
Of my dear, bleeding country: therefore life 
And liber y weu' be my hegviett evils ; 
But to preſerve that — reſtore ber, 
To heal ber wound: th * Fthe price of life 
Is virtue —t - erefore ſervit de, and death, 
Are Regulus good — his with —h:s choice. 
Pub. Yet lure our country 
Res ls a Who e, my Publius, | 
Of which we all are parts, nor ſhould a citizen 


Regard 
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Regard his intereſts as diſtin& from her's ; 

No hopes, or fears, ſhou'd ti uch his patriot ſoul, 
But what afie& her honor, or her ſhame. 

Ev'n when in hoſtile fields he bleeds to ſave her, 
Tis not his blood he loſes, tis his country's ; 

He only pays her back a debt he owes. 

To her he's bound for birth, and education: 
Her laws ſecure him from domeſtic feuds, 

And from the foreign foe her arms pro ect him. 
She lends him honors, dignity, and rank, 

His wrongs revenges, and his merit pays ; 

And like a tender, and indulgent mother, 


Loads him with comforts, and wou'd make his ſtate 


As bleſt, as nature, and the Gods defign'd it. 
Such gifts, my fon, have their alloy of pain, 
And let th' unworthy wretch, who will not bear 

His portion of the public burthen, loſe 

Th' advantages it yields ;—let him retire 

From the dear — of a ſocial liſe, 

Renounce the civiliz'd abode of man, 

And with aſſociate brutes a ſhelrer ſeek 

In horrid wilds, and dens, -and dreary caves, 

And with their ſhaggy tenants ſhare the ſpoil ; 

Or if the ſavage hunters miſs their prey, 

From ſcatter'd acorns pics a ſcanty meal; 

Far from the ſweet civilities of life ; 

There let him live, and vaunt his wretched ſreedom. 


Pub. Wih reverence and aftoniſhment I hear thee! - 


Thy words, my father, have convinc'd my reaſon, 
But cannot touch my heart—nature denies 
Obedience o repugnant to her feelings, 
Alas ! can ] forget I am a ſon ? 

Reg. A poor excuſe, unw: rthy of a Roman! 
Brutus, Virginius, Manſius—they were fathers. 


Pub. Tis true, they were; but this heroic great - 


neſs, 


This glorious elevation of the ſoul, 


Hath 
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Hath been confin'd to fathers —Rome till now 
Boaſt not a fon of fuch ſurpiſſing virtue, 

Who, ſpurning all the ties of blood and nature, 
Hath labor”! to procure his father's dearh. 

Rg Then be the firſt to give the great example 
Go, ry be thyſelf that fon, my Publius. — 

Pub. My farther! ab! 

Rer. Publius, no more, be gone— 

Attend the Senate —let me know my fate, 
Twill be more glorious if announc'd by thee. 

Pub, Too much, too much thy rigid virtue clans 
From thy unhappy fun. Oh nature, nature ! 

Rez. Publius! am I a ftranger, or thy father? 

If thou regard' me as an alien here, 
Learn to prefer to mine the good of Rome; 
If as a father—revcrence my commands. 

Pub. Ah! could'ſt thou look into my inmoſt ſoul, 
And ſee how warm it burns with love, and duty, 
Thou wor'd'ſt abate the rigor of thy wor s. 

Reg Could I expore the ſecrets of thy breaft, 
The virtue | wow'd wiſh ſhou d flouriſh there 
Were fortitude, not weak, complaining love. 

Pub, If thou requir'it the bl of wretched 

Publius, 
In ſhed ir all. and grieve to do fo little: . 
Bur when thou doſt injoin the harſher taſk 
Oi lab'ring to procure his father's death, 
Forgive thy ſon—he has nut ſo much virtue. 
| Exit Publius. 


Manet REGU LUS. 


Th important hour a ꝓ oaches, and my foul 
Lofes her wonted calmnets, left the Senate 
Should doubt what anſwer to return to Carthage. 
O ye pro ecting deities of Rom 
Ye guirdian Gods, look down propitious on her, 
Inſp re her Senate with your facred wiſdom, 
And call up all thats Roman in their ſouls ! 


— — 0 7 
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F Fnter MANLIUS, Dealing. 


See thut the lit r wait, and guard the entrance 
ake care that no e inttu e. 
Reg. Ah! Minlius here? 
What can this mean? 
Min, Where, where is Regulus ? 
The great. the god-like, the invincible ? 
Oh let me ſtr in the hero to my breaſt. — 
Reg. (avoiding him.) Manlius, ſtand off, remem- 
ber l'm a ſlave ! 
And thou Rome's Conſul. 
Man. TIT am ſomething more: 
Lam a man enamour'd of thy virtues ; 
Thy fortitude and courage have ſubdued me. 
I was thy rival—l am now thy friend, 
Allow me that diſtinction, dearer far 
Than all the honors Rome can give without it. 
Reg. his is tue t r ſtill of noble minds. 
And theſe the bleſſings of an humble fortune. 
Had | rot been a flave, I veer had gaiu'd 
The ireaſure of thy friendſhvp. 
Man | confeſs, 
Thy grandeur caft a veil before my eyes, 
Whieh thy r-veiſ- f fortune has remov'd. 
ON have I ſeen thee o the day of triumph, 
A conqueror of nations enter Rome, 
Now, thou l.aſt conquer d ſo tune, and thyſelf. 
Thy laurels ot have mov my foul to errvy, 
Thy chains awaken my refpe&, and reverence ; 
Then Rexulus appear'd a tero to me, 
He riſes owa God. 


Rg Manlius, enough. | 
Ceaſe thy applaule, for praiſes ſuch as thing 
Might tempt the moſt ſevere and cautious virtue. 
Bief d be the Gods, who gild my latter days 


With the bright glory of the Conſul's friendſhip 
Man. Forbid it Jove! ſaid'ſt thou thy latter days 

May gracious Heay'n to a far diſtant hour | 
— Protra®Q 


gs 2 
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Protra® thy valued liſe. Be it my care 

To crown the hope- of thy admiring country, 
By giving b:ick her long- ( hero to her. 

I will exert ny gong to bring abaut 

Th' exchange of ciptives Africa propoſes. 

Reg. Manlius, and is it thus, is this the way 
Thou doſt begin to give me proofs of friendſh p? 
Ah! if thy love be fo deſtruftiye to me, 

Te'l me, alas! what wou'd thy hatred be ? 

Shall I then loſe the merit of my ſufferings, 

Be thus defrauded of the benefit 

I vain'y hop'd from all my years of bond ge? 

did not come to ſhe my chains to Rome, 

To move my c:untry to a weak compaſſion; 

I came to ſave her honor, to preſerve her 

From taraiſhing her glory, by accepting 

Propaſals fo injuriaus to her fame. 

O Manlius ! either give me proofs more worthy 

A Romav's friendſhip, or renew thy bate. | 
* thou not &naw, that this exchange 

us'd, 

Tnevitable death muſt be thy fate? | 

Reg. And has the name of death ſuch terror in it 
To ſtrike with dread the mighty ſoul of Maulius ? 
"Tis not to- day learv that I am mortal. 

The foe can only take from Regu us 

What wearied nature would have ſhurtly yielded; 
It will be now a voluntary gift, 

Twoud then become a neceſſary tribute. 

Yes, Manlius, tell the worll that as I liv'd 

For Rome alone, when I cow'd live no longer, 

Tu as my laſt care how, dying to ſſiſt, 

To fave that country 1 had liv'd to ſerve. 

Man. O worth anparall-Fd ! thrice happy Rome! 
Unequall'd in the heroes thou produceſt ! 

Haſt thou then (worn, thou awſully-good man 
Never to bleſs the Conſul with thy frĩendſhip ? 

Reg. If hau wilt love me, love me like Roman, 
Theile are the terms on which I take thy friead/h: 2M 

4 2 
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We both muſt make a ſacrifice to Rome, 
I of my life, and thou of Regu us: 
One muſt reſign his being, o e his friend. 
It is but juſt, that what procures our country 
Su-h real bleſſings, ſuch ſubſtantial good, 
Show'd coſt thee ſomerhing—1 ſhall I ſe bur little. 
Go then, my friend! but promiſe, ere thou goeſt, 
With all the Confular Sade, 
Thou wilt ſupport my counſel in the Senate. 
If thou art willing to accept theſe terms, 
With tranſport I embrace thy proffer'd ſriendſlvp. 
Man. (after a pauſe ) Yes, I do promife. 
R. Bounteous Gods, I thank you! 
Ye never gave, in all your round of bleſſing, 
A giſt ſo greatly welcome to my ſoul, 
As Manlius' friendſhip on the terms of honor! 
Man. Immortal powers !' why am not I a flave? 
Reg. My friend! there's not a moment to be loſt ;- 
E this perhaps the Senate is aſſembled. 
To thee, and to thy virtues, I commit 
The dignity of Rome—my peace and honor, 
Man. IIiuſtrious man, farewell! 
Reg. Farewell, my friend !” 
Man. O what a flame thou haft kindled in my ſoul 
It riſes me to ſomething more than man, 
Glows in each vein, and trembles in each nerve. 
My blood is fir'd with vir ue, and with Rome, 
And every pulſe beats an alarm to gry: 
Who 5 . not ſparn the ſcepire of a King 
As an unworthy bauble, when compar'd 
With chains like thine * Thou man of every virtue 
Farewell! may all the Gods protect, and bleſs thee ! 
Exit Manlius 
Enter LICINIUS. 
Reg. Now I begin to live: 41 Hea ven 
nius 


Inclines to ſavour me. — Lic ere? 
Lici. With joy, my bonor'd friend, I ſeek thy 
preſence. 
Reg. 
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Res. And why with joy ? 
Ls. Beeauſe he 45. oli more 
Beats high with flattering hope. In thy great eauſe 
I have been labouring. - 
. Reg. Say'ft thou in my cauſe ? 
Lici. In thine, and Rome's, Does it excite thy 
wonder ? 
Could'ft thou then think fo poorty of Licinius, 
"That b:ſe ingratitude cou'd find a place 
Within his boſom ?—rhat h. cou'd forget 
Thy thouſand acts of friendihip to his youth, 
Forget it too at that im rtant moment | 
When moſt he might afſiit thee ?—Regulus, 
Thou waſt my leader, g nera father, —all. 
Didſt thou not teach me early how to tread 
The noble path o. v riue and of glory; 
Point out the way, and thew me ho io love it) 
En from my in ant ye rs.— 
Reg But fay, Licimus, 
What haſt thou done to ſerve me? 
Lici. I have defended 
Thy liberty and fe! 
Reg Ah! ſpeak—explain — 
Le juſt as the f thers were about to meet, 
I haſten'd to the tem, Je—at the entrance 
Their paſſage | retarded, by the force 
Of ftrorg intre ty ; then addreſs'd my e 
To each ſucceſſively, from each ovtain'd 
A deciaration, that their utmoit power 
Should bs exerte1 tor thy | fe, and freedom. 
Rig. Grear Gods! w'at do l hear? Licinius too? 
Lici, Not he alone, ro, twere indeed unjuſt, 
To rob the fair Attilia of her claim 
To filial meri that wo lc u'd, I did. 
Bui ſhe— hy charming daughter — Heav'n and earth, 
What did ſhe rot to So her father ? 
Reg —— Who? 


Lei. Arwmilia, thy belov'd—thy age's darling f 
Gods 


Was ever father bleſs'd with ſuch a child? 
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Gods! how her looks took captive all Who ſaw her! 
Ho did her ſoothing eloquence ſubdue 
The ſtouteſt hearts of Rome! How did ſhe rouſe 
Cantending paſſions in the breaſts of all! 
How ſweetly temper dignity with grief! 
With. what a ſoft, inimitable grace, 
She prais'd, reproach'd, intreated, flatter'd, ſooth'd ! 
Reg. What faid the Seratons ? 
Lici. What could they fay ! 
Who could refiſt the lovely conquerer ? 
See where ſhe comes—Hope dances in her 
And lights up all her beauties into ſmiles. 


Euter ATTILIA. 


Ai. Once more, my deareſt father —— 
Reg. — Ah, preſure not 
To call me by that name. Till now, Arttilia, 
I did not number thee among my foes. 
Atti. What do | hear? thy foe e my fathei's foe ? 
Reg. His worit of ſoes—the murd'rer of his 
lory 
Att . Ah i it then a provf of enmity 
To wiſh thee all the good r' e Gods can give thee, 
To yield my life, if nee«cfv] for thy ſervice ? 
Reg. Thou raſh, imprudent girl? thou little 
| krow'i 
The dignity and weight of public cares. 
Who made a weak, and jrexperienc'd woman 
The Arbirer of Regulu-'s ſte ? 
Lici, For pity ſake, my Lord ! 
Rer. Peace, peace, young man, 
Her filence better than thy larguage pleads. 
That Fe rs at I-aft the ſemblance of repentance, 
Immortal powers ! — a d: ughter, and a Roman! 


Ati. Becauſe lam a doughter, I preſum' d. 
Lici. Becauſe | am a Roman, I afpir'd 
T' oppoſe th' inluman rigor of thy fate, a 
Reg. 
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Reg. * peace, Licinſus. He can ne'er be 
calPd 
A Ro an who can hve with infamy ; 
Or how can the be Fegulu-*s daughter 
Whoſe coward mind wints fortirude and honor? 
Unhappy children f now you make me ſee] 
The burthen of my chains: your feeble ſouls 
Have made me know I am indeed a flave. 
Exit Regulus, 
Atti. Tell me, Lieinius, and oh ! tel me truly, 
If thou beli-v'ft, in all the round of time, 
There ever breath'd a maid fo truly w-etched ? 
To weep. to mourn, a father's cruel fate— 
To love him with fſoul-:ending tendernefs— 
To know no peace by day, or reſt by night— 
To bear a bleeding heart in thi; poor boſom, 
Which aches, and rrembles bur to ti ink he lufters : 
This is my erime— in any other child 
*T would be a'me:ir. 
Lici. Ob! my beſt Attila, 
Do not repent thee of the p ous deed : 
It was a virtuou error That in us 
Is a juſt dury, which the god-Fke ſou! 
Of Regulus would think a ſhameful weakneſs, 
If the contempt of life in him be virtue, 
It were in us 2 crime to let him periſh. 
Perhaps at laſt he may conſent to hve : 
he then will thank us ſor our cares to fave hies 
Let not his anger ſright thee Tho our love 
Offend him now. yer, when his might / foul 
Is reconcil'd to 1|:fe, he will not chide us 
The ſick man loaths, and with reluQance takes 
The reme y by which his health's reſtor'd 
Arti, Licinius! his reproaches wound my ſoul, 
I cannot Jive and bear his in. ignatio 
Lici. Wou'd my Ittilia rither 13f+ her father 
Than by offendin, hn, preſerve hi, liſe? 
Ati. Ah! no. II he but live 1 am contented. 


Liei. 
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Lici, Yes, he ſhall live, and we again be bleſs'd 
Then dry thy ears, and Jet thoſe lovely orbs 
Beam with their wonted luitre on Lieinius, 
Who lives but in the ſun-ſhine of thy files. 

Fxit Lieinius. 
Ali. (alone.) O fortune, fortune, thou capricious 
Goddels | 

Thy frowns and favours have alike no bounds : 
Unjuſt, or prodigal in each extreme. 
When thou wou'd'tt humble human vanity, 
By fingling out a wretch to bear thy wrath, 
Thou crutheft him with anguiſh to exceſs: 
If thou wou'd't bleſs, ihou'mak'f the happineſs 
Too poignant for his giddy ſenſe to bear 
Immortal Gods, who rule the {ates of men, 
Pr ſerve my father! bleſs him, bleſs him, Heav'n ! 
H your averging thund-r-bolts muſt fall, 
Strike here—thi> bofom will invite the blow, 
And thank you for it : But in mercy ſpare, 
Oh!] ſpare his ſacred, venerable head: 
Reſpect in him an image of yourſelves ; 
And leave a world, who wants it, an example 
Of courage, wiſdom, conftarcy and truth, 
Yet if, eternal powers who rule thi ball! 
You have decreed that Regulus muſt fall ; 
Teach me to yield to Nur divine commard, 
And meek'y bow to your correcting hand; 
Contented o refign, or pleas'd receive, 
What wiſdom may with-hold, or merey give. 


END of the Third ACT. 
A CT IV. 


Scene, 4 Callery in the Am/aſſudes)s Pa'ace. 


Regu'us. (alore) Be calm, my ſoul, what ſtrange 


| emotions ſhake thee ? 
Emotions thou hait never ſelt till now, 


Thou 
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Thou haſt defied the dangers of the deep, 
Th' impetuous hurricane, the thunder's roar, 
And all the terrors of the burning Sou.k ; 
Yet, now thou trembleſt, fearful and diimay'd, 
With anxious expectation of thy fate. 
Yes—: hou hat ampleſt rea ſon for thy fears; 
For till this hour, 0 pregnant with events. 
Thy fame and g'orv never were alarm'd. 

Soft—let me think-—what is this thing call'd glory? 
"Tis the ſoul's tyrant, that ſhou'd be detaron'd, 
And learn ſubjection hke her other paſſions 
Ah! no! "Th falſe: This is the coward's plea ; 
The ſpecious lunguage of refining vice. 
That man was born in vin, whote pow'r of ſerving” 
Is circumſerib'd within the wretched bounds 
Of ſelf—a narrow mifera ble ſphere ! | 
Glory exalts, enlarges, dignißes. 
Abſorbs the felfifh in the tocial-feeimes, 
And teaches viftue how to charm maniimd, 
It is this principle, this ſpark of deity, 
Reſcue: debaſed humamry from guilt, 
And elevares it by her ſtrong excitements.— 
It takes off ſenſibility from pain, f 
From peril, fear; plucks our the ſting from death; 
Caanges ferocidus into gentle manners; | 
And teaches men to imitate the Gods. vt 
It ſhews—— but fee, alas! where Publius conte. 
Ah! he advanees with 2 down=catt eye, a * 
And ſtep irreſol ute. | 


Enter PUBLIUS. 


Reg. My Publius, welcome! 
What tidimgs dot thou bring? what fays the Senate? 
i; yet my ſate determin d? quickly tell ine. 

Pub. I cannot ſpeak, and yet, alas! I mutt. 

Rag: Tell me the whole. — 

ub. Wou'd I were rather dumb 

Rog. Publius, no mote! deky ;——1 charge thee 
Bi” fpcak. oy 8 
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Pub. The Senate has decreed you ſhall depart. 
Reg. __ _ of Rome! thou haſt at laf 
aild— 
1 thank the Gods, I have not liv'd in vain! 
Where is Hamilcar ?—find him—let us go, 
For Regulus has nought to do in Rome; 
I have accompliſh'd her important work, 
And muſt depart. 
Pub. Ah my unhappy father ! : 
Reg. Unhappy, Publius, didſt thou ſay unhappy ? 
Can the diſtingurſh'd man deſerve that name 
Who. to his lateſt breath, can ſerve his country? 
Pub. Like thee, my father, ] adore my-country, 
Let weep with anguiſh oer thy eruel chains. 
Reg. Doſt thou not know that life's a ſlavery ? 
The bod is the chain that binds the ſoul; 
A yoke that every mortal muſt endure. 
Wou dͤſt thou lament—lament the general fate, 
The chain that nature gives, entaibd on all, 
Not theſe I wear. 3 
Pub. Forgive, forgive my ſorrows: 
I know, alas! too well theſe fell barbarians 
Intend thee inftant death. 
Reg. So ſhall my life 
1 _ have an end. 
Publius, farewell ! nay do not follow me. 
Pub. Alas! my father, if thou ever lov'd't me, 
Refuſe me not the mournful conſolati 
To pay the laſt fad offices of duty 
Heer can ſhew thee. —— 
Reg. No!—Thon can'ſt fulkl 
"Thy duty to thy father, in away 
More grateful to him: I muſt ſtrait embark. 
Be i: mean while thy pious care to keep 
The poor Attilia from a fight, I fear, 
Would rend her gentle heart—Her tears, my ſon, 
Would dim the glories of thy father's triumph. 


Her finking ſpirits are ſubdu'd by grief, FOR 


py ? 
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And ſhou'd her ſorrows paſs the bounds of reaſon, 

Publies have piiy en her tender age, 

Compaſſionate the weakneſs of her ſex ; 

We muſt not hope to find, in her ſoft ſou), 

The ſtrong exertion of a manly courage 

Support her fainting ſpirit, and inſtruct her, 

By thy example, how a Romin ought 

To bear misfertnne. O indulge her weaknefs ! 

And be to her the father ſhe will loſe. 

] leave my daughter to thee—l do more 

lee to thee the conduct of—thyſelf, 

—Ah Publius! I perceive thy courage fails— 

I ſe> the quivering lip, the ſtarting tear; 

That lip, tnat tear calls down my mounting ſoul. 

Re ume ihyſc!f—Oh ! do not bliſt my hope 

es — Im compos'd—thou wilt not mock my age 

Thou art— thou art a Roman —and my fon. 
i, 


Pub. And is he gone?—now be thyſelf, my fouk— 
Hud is the conflict, but the triumph zlorious. 
Yes, —I mui: conquer theſe too render feelin 
The blood that fills theſe veins demands it of me, 
My Father's great example oo requires it. : 
Forgive me, Rome, and glory, if I yielded 
To nature's f rong attack: I muſt Tubdue it. 
Now, Regulus, I feel I am thy for. 


Enter AT TILIA ard BAR CE. 


Atti. My brother, Tm diſtracted, wild with ſear 
Tell me, O tell me what I dread to know. 
Is it then true? — I cannot ſpeak—my father ! 

Bar. May we believe the fatal news ? 

Pub. —— Yes, Barce. 
It is determin'd. Regulus muſt go- 

Ati. Immortal Powers !—What fay'ft thou? 
Thou can't not mean it. | 

Arti. Then you've all betray's me. 

Pub. Tuy grief avai not. | 

EO 3 S Erbe: 
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Enter HAMILCAR and LICINIUS. 


Bar. Pity us, Hami'car ! 
Ati. Oh, help, Licinius, help the loſt Attilia! 
Ham. My Barce ! there's no hope. 


Lici. Al! my fair mourne”, 
Alls loft. 
Ati. What all; Licinius, ſaidſt thou all? 


Not one poor glimpſe of comfort left behind? 
Tell me at leaſt where Regulus is gone: 
The daughter ſhall partake the father's chains, 
And ſhare the woes he knew not to prevent. 
. [Going.] 

Pub. What wou'd thy wild deſpair? Atrilia, ſtay, 
Thou muſt not follow; this exceſs of grief 
Wou'd much offend him. 

Atti, Doſt thou hope to ſtop me? 

Pub. I hope thou wilt reſume thy better ſelf, 
And recolle& thy father will not bear 
Atti. I only recolle& I am a daughter, 

A poor, deſenceleſs, helpleſs, wretched daughter! 

Away and let me follow. | 

Pub. No, my fitter. 
Atti. b Detain me not—Ah ! while thou kold'ſt me 
ere, 
He goes, and I ſhall never fee him more 
Bar. My friend, be comforted, he cannot go 
Whilſt here Hamilcar ſtays. - 
Ati. O Barce, Barce! > 
Who will-advife, who comfort, who aſſiſt me? 
Hamilcar, pity me.—Thou wilt not anſwer ? 
Ham. Rage and aſtoniſhment divide my ſoul. 
Atti. Licinius, wilt thou not relieve my forrows ? 
Lici. Yes, at my life's expence, my heart's bell 
treaſure, 
Would'ſt thou inftru&t me how. 
ti. My brother too ——._ 
Ah! look with mercy on thy ſiſter's woes 


Pub. 


Pub. 
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Pub. 1 will at leaſt inftruR thee how to bear them. 


My ſiſter yield thee to thy adverſe fate ; 
Think of thy father, think of Regulus; 


Has he not tauzht thee how to braye misfortune ? 2 


'T is but by following his illuſtrious ſteps 
Thou &er can{t merit to be call'd his daughter, 


Ati. And is it thus thau doit adviſe thy liter Fon 


Are theſe, ye Gods, the ſeelings of a ſon ? 
Indifference hete bu comes impiety 

Thy ſavage heart ne'er ſelt che dear delights 
Of filial zendcrneſs—the thouſand joys 
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That flow from bleſſing, and from being bleſs'd 2 


No—didſt thou love thy father as I love him, 
Our kindred {ouls wou'd be in uniſon ; 
And all my fighs be echoed back by thine. 


Thou would'it—alas !—I know not what I ſay— 


Forgive me, Publius, but indeed, my brother, 
I do not underſtand this cruel coldnefs. 


* 


Ham. Thau may'ſt not — but I underftand it welk. 


His mighty ſaul, full as to thee it ſeems 


Of Rome, and glury—is enamour'd—caught—— 


-- o 


Enraptur'd with the beautjes of fair Barce. 
She ſtays behind if Regulus departs. 
Behold the cauſe of all rhe well-feign'd virtue 
Of this mock patriot—cutſt diſſimulation 


Pub. And canſt thou entertain ſuch vile ſuſpicions ? 


Gods! what an outrage to a ſon like me 


Ham. Yes, Roman! now I ſee thee as thou art, 


Thy naked ſoul diveſted of it's veil, 
It's ſpecious colouring, it's diſſembled virtues: 
Thou haſt plotted with the Senate to prevent 


Th” exchange of .captives. All thy fubtle arts, 
Thy ſmooth inventions have been fet to wor 


The baſe. refinements of your poliſh'd land. 


Pub. In truth the doubt is worthy of an Africtn. 


Ham, I krow-— — 
Pub, Peace, ee peace, and hear 
8 3 


[Contemp:iunu/l; ] 


me 
Doſt 
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Doft thou not know, that on the very man 
Thou haſt inſulted Barce's fate depends? 
Ham. Too well I know, the cruel chance of war 
Gave her, a blooming captive, to thy mother ; 
Who, dying, left the beauteous prize to thee. 

Pub. Now, ſee the uſe a Roman makes of power. 
Heav'n is my witneſs how 1 lov'd the maid ! 
O the was dearer to my ſoul than light v 
Dear as the vital ſtream that feeds my heart! 
But know my honor's dearer ſtill than her. 
I do not even hope thou wilt believe me; 
Thy brutal ſoul, as ſavage as thy clime, 
Can never taſte thoſe elegant * 
Thoſe pure refinements, love and glory yield: 
Tis not to thee I ſtoop for vindication, 
Alike to me thy friendſhip or thy hate; 
But to remove from others a pretence 
For branding Publius with the name of villain, 
That they may ſee no fentiment but honor 
Informs this boſom Barce, thou art free. 
Thou haft my leave with him to quit this ſhore. — 
Now learn, Barbarian, how a Roman loves ! 


Exit. 
Barce, He cannot mean it? | 
Ham. Oh exalted virtue ! I 
Which challenges eſteem tho from a foe. T 
[Looking after Publius. 
Attilia. Ah! cruel Publius, wilt thou leave me 


thus ? 
Thus leave thy ſiſter ? | 
Barce. Didft thou hear, Hamilcar ? 
Oh! didft thou hear the god-like youth refign me? 
{HAM|LCAR and LICINTIUS ſeem loft in I heught.] 
Attilia ta Licinius. Wilt thou not ſpeak to me? 
Barce. My lovd Humilcar | 
Ungrateful ! not one word, one ſmile, one look. 
Ham. Farewell, I will return. : 
Licinias, Farewell, my love! [To Attilia.] 
| Bares. 
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Farce, Hamilcar, where 
Attilia, Alas! where art thou going? 


be o Licinius.] 
Liciniur. If poſlible, to ſave the life of Regulus. 
Attilia. But by what means !—Ah ! bow canſt 
thou effect it ? 
Licinius. Singe the diſeaſe ſo defperate is become, 
We mutt apply a deſperate "5 | 
Hamilcar, after s long pauſe. Yes——| will mortify 
this generous foe ; 
PII be reveng'd upon this ſtubborn Roman; 
Not by defiance bo'd, or feats of arms, 
But by a means more ſure to work its end; 
By emulating his exalted worth, 
And ſhewing him a virtue like his own ; 
Such a'refind revenge as noble minds 
A'one can practiſe, and alone can feel. 
Atti. 11 thou wilt go, Licinius, let Attilia 
At leaſt go with thee. 
Lici, No, my gentle love, 
Too much I prize thy ſafety and thy peace. 
Let me intreat thee ſtay with Barce here. 
Bar. I go with my Hamilcar. 
. Ham. Barce, no; 
I do conjure thee by our former loves, 
Thou wilt not follow me 
Ati. Then, ere ye go, 
Explain the latent op cony of your ſouls. 
ci. Soon ſhalt thou know it all —— Farewell! 
Farewell ! 
Let us keep Regulus in Rome, or die. 
\% (To Hamilcay as he goes out.) 
Ham. Yes—Theſe ſmooth, poliſh'd Romans ſhall 
confeſs _ 
The ſoil of Afric too produces heroes. 
What, tho' our pride perhaps be leſs than their's, 
Our virtue may be equal: They ſhall own 
The path of honor's not 1 to Carthage 


4 — = 
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Nor, as they arrogantly think, confin'd 
To their proud Capi — 7 — They ſhall learn 
The Gods look down on other cliines than their's. 
1 | _— 
Atti. Ar gone, both gone? What can I think 
or do | 

Licinius leaves me, led by love and virtue, 
To rouſe the citizens to war and tumult, 
Which may, alas! be fatal to himſelf, 
May injure Rome, and. yet not benefit 
My father. Ah ! my Barce, I am loft 
In a wild labyrinth of doubt and fear. 
ProteQing Deities ! preſerve them both! 

Bar. Nor is thy | Tal more at eaſe, my friend; 
I] dread the fierceneſs of Hamilcar's coprngy ; | 
Rous'd by the grandeur of thy brother's deed, 
And ftung by his reproaches, his great foul. 
Will ſcorn to be outdone by him in glory. , 
Who, who can tell what perils he may run, 
To what alarming accidents expoſe 
A life, to Barce dearer than her own ? 

Ani. Ah me! what dangers may attend them 

both, | | 

I tremble but to think !—— My brother too 

Bar. Come, let us riſe to courage and to life, 
Forget the weakneſs of our helpleſs ſex, 
And mount above theſe coward woman's fears. 
Hope dawns upon my mind——my proſpeR clears, . 


And every cloud now brightens into day. 

Atii. How different are our fouls ! Thy fanguine 
temper 4 | 

Fiuſh'd with the native vigor of thy foil, 

Sup; orts thy ſpiriis; while the ſad Attilia, 

Sir king with more than all her Tex's fears, 

Sees not a beam of hope; or, if ſhe ſees it, 

"Tis not the bright, warm ſplendor of the ſun; 

It is a fickly and uncertain glimmer, ' | 

A ſeeble ray, which, like a nguid glare 
* 


J 


Of 


* 
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Of inſtan aneous lightning, paſſes by. | 
It ſhews, but not diminiſhes the danger, | 
And leaves my poor benighted ſoul, as dar 
As it had never ſhone. 
Bar. Come, let us go 
Yes, joys unlook'd for now ſhall gild thy days, 
And — ſuns reflect propiuous rays. 
Exeunt. - 
SCENE, @ Ha /orking towards the Garden. 
Enter Regulus ſpeaking to one of Hamilear's Attendants. * 
Where's your Ambaſſador ? where is Hamilcar ? 
Ere this he doubtlef; knows the Senate“ will. 
Go ſe k him out—Tell him we muſt depart —— - 


Rome has no hope far him, or with for me. 
Longer delay were criminal in boti. | 
Enter MA XLIU- 8. | 
Reg. He comes. The Conſul comes! my noble 
friend! | 5 
O let me ſtr in thee to, this grateſul heart, 
And thank thee for the vaſt, vaſt debt I owe theek 
But for thy friendſhip | had been a wretch— - 
Had been compel! d to ſhameful liberty. 
To thee I awe th g'ory of theſe chains, 
My faith inviola e, my tame preſerv'd, 
My honour, virtue, glory, bondage, —all! | 
Man. But we ſhall lofe thee, Di is decreed — ” 
Thou muft depart ? | 5 
Reg. Becauſe I muſt depart 
You will not loſe me; I were loſt indeec 
Did I remain in Rome. 3 
Aſan Ah Regulus, 


Why, why ſo late do I begin to love the? 


Alas! why have the adverſe fates decreed, 
I neer muſt give thee other proof of fri ndihip, * - 


Than thoſe, ſo fatal and-ſo full of We 


Reg. Thou haſt perf rm'd the duties of a friend * 


Pha juſt, faithful, true and noble friend: 
L 5 g Yet, I 


\ 
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Yet, gener6us as thou art, if thou conftrain me 
To fink beneath a weight of obligation, 
F cou'd—yes, Manlius—1 cou'd aſk ſtill more. 
Man. Explain thyſelf, 
Reg. I think I have fulfll'd 
The various duties of a citizen ; 
Nor have I aught beſide o do for Rome. 
Now, nothing for the public good remains, 
Manlius ! I recolle& ! am a father“ 
My Publius I my Attilia ! ah ! my friend, 
ey are (forgive the weakneſs of a parent) 
To my fond heart, dear as the drops thac warm it. 
Next to my country they're my al} of life ; 
And, if a weak old man be no decetv'd, 
They will not ſhame that country —Yes, my friend, 
Young as they are, I think I can perceive 
The love of virtue blazes in their ſouls. 
As yet theſe tender plants are immarure, 
And aſk the foſtering hand of cultivation; 
Heav'n, in its wiſdom, would not let their father 
Accomplith this great work —To thee, my friend, 
The tender parent delegates the truſt : 
Do not refuſe a poor man's legacy ; 
Ido bequeath my rphans to thy love 
If thou wilt kindly take them to thy boſom, 
Their lof; will be o___ with ufury. 
O let the farher owe his glory to thee, 
The children their bene 
With gracetal 4; 7 HI 
it teful joy do a the : 
Oh ! 1 will ſhield, with jealous tenderneſs, 
The precious bloſſoms from a blaſting world. 
In me thy children ſhall poſſeſs a farher, 
Tho' not as worthy, yet as fond as thee. 
The pride be irine to fill their youthful breaſts 
With every virtue—'ewill not coſt me much: 
I ſhall have nought to teach, nor they to learn, 
But the great hiſtory of their god-like fire, 


uy 


- 
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_ Reg. I will not hurt the grandeur of thy virtue, 
By payin thee ſo poor a thing as thanks. 

w, Meme, and I blefs the Gods, 
Tue nothing more to do. 


* 
Enter PUBLIUS, in haffe. 
O Regulus ! | 


Reg, Say what has happened ? 
Pub, Rome. is in a tumuk— 
There's ſcarce a citizen but runs to arm" 
They will not let thee go. 
Reg. ls t poſſible? 
Can Kome-ſo far forger her dignity 
As to defire this infamous exchange? 
I bluſh to think it? 
Pub. AM! not fo, my father.” | 
Rome cares not for the peace, nor for th exchange; 
She only wills that Regulus ſhall ſtay. 


Reg. 1 my oath—my faith —my honor !? 


Do they forget? : 

Pub. No: Every man exclaims - 
That neither faith, nor honor, ſhou'd be kept 
With Carthaginian perfidy and fraud. 

Reg. Gods! Gods ! on what vile principles they - 


Can guilt in Carthage pallia Rowe, 
n guilt in Cartha iate guilt in 
Or 4— in one — it in 2 ? 
Ah! who hereafter ſhall be criminal, 
If precedents are us d to juſtify 
The blackeſt crimes. - 
Pub. Th' infatuated people 
Have call'd the Augurs to the ſacred fane, 
There to determine this momentous point. 
R. + i have no need of Oracles, my ſon, 
Honor's the Oracle of honeſt men. - 
11 my promiſe, which Iwill obſerre 
ith moſt religious ftritieſs Kome, tis true, 
Had power to chuſe the peace, or change of ſlaves: 
1 But 


* 
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But whether Regulus return, or not, 
Is his concern, not the concern of Rome. 
That was a public, this a private care. 
Publius ! thy father is not what he was ; 
I am the ſſave af Carthage, nor has Rome 
Power to diſpoſe of captives not her own. 
Guards ! let us to the port —Farewell, my friend. 
Man; Let me intreat thee flay; for ſhou'd'ft 
| thau 89281 l 
To ſtem this tumult of the 2 1 
They will by force detain thee :: then, alas! 
Both Regulus and Rame muſt break their faith, . 
Reg. What! muſt Lthen remain ? 
„„ IE'Y 
will not check thy career o . 
Thou ſhalt depart « mean-while, I — 
his wild tumultuous uproar of the peop 
The Conſular authority ſhall ſtill them. 
Reg. Thy virtue is my ſafeguard —— but— 
Man. Enough. 


4 know thy honor, ani truſt thou to mine. * 


Jama Roman, and 1 feel ſome ſparks 

Of Regulus's virtue in my breaſt. 

*Tho' fate denies me thy illuſtrious chains, 

I will at leaſt endeavour to deſerve them. 3 
Reg How is my ecuntry alter di how, alas, 

Is the great ſpirit of ol) Rome extin ct 

Reftraint and force muſt now be put to uſe 

To make her virtuous. She muſt be .compell'd 

To faith and honor —Ah! what, Publius here? 

doſt thou leave ſo tamely to my friend, 


The honor to aſſiſt me? Go, my boy, 


"Twill make me more in love with chains and dea th, 
To owe them to a ſon. 
Pub I go, my father 
Iwill, Iwill obey thee. E 
. Rep. Do not hgh—— _ boils 
A will impede the progreſs of thy glory. 


V 
3 
7 
1 
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Pub. Yes, Iwill own the s of death ucfelf 

Wou'd be lefs cryel t an 8 : 

Jet do not on auſterely on thy ſon : 

His anguiſh is his virtue: It. to conquer 

The feelings of my foul were ęaſy 4a me, 

Twou'd be no merit. Do not then deſfraud 

The ſacrifice I make thee of it's glory. 

| Exeunt [.:rafly. 

MANLIUS, ATTTILIA. _ 
Ati. ($prakiag as ſhe enters.) Where is the Can- 
1 oh ! where is Manlius ? wy 

I come-ro-brearhe the voice, of mourning to hir, 

To ſupplcate his mercy, o conjure him 

To whiſper peace to my. afflicted buſam, * 

And heal the anguiſh of a waunded ſpirit. a 
Man. What would the daughter of my noble 

friend ? 3 

Ati. If ev er, pityꝭs ſweet emotigns touch d theezs 


. 


If ever gentle iove_affaild. hy breaſt.—. 

If. ever virtuous frjendihip.fr'd thy fanl; 

By the dear names of huſband, and of parent. . \ 

By all the ſoft, yet powerful ties of nature 

If cer thy liſping infants charm'd thine ear, 

And waken'd all the ſather in thy ſoul, 

If e'er thou hop'ſt to have thy lat er days 

Bleit by their love, and ſweeter'd by their dury— 

Oh! hear a kneeling, weeping, wreiched daygher, 

Who begs, intreats, . 1implores a ather's life — f 

Nor her's alone but Rome s—his cauntry's father. 
Men. 'Rile, gente maid—nay, I conjure thee rife. 

Oh! ſpa e this Joſt, ſybduing eloquence ! 

Nay, rife, 1 {hall fur get 1 ALA Roman — 

Forget the mighty debt 1 awe my country — 

Forget the lame and glory of thy father. 

1-muft conceal this, weakneſs. | | 

Turn: from ber. 


Arti. (riſes. eagerly.) Ab! you weep)! 
Was 
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Was ever ſight ſo graceful, ſo becoming, 
As Pity's tear upon the Hero's cheek ? - 26 
Man. No more—l muſt not hear thee. Going. 
Ari. How! not hear me? | 
You muſt— you ſhall—nay, nay return my Lord 
Oh ! fly not from me—look upon my woes, 
And imitate the mercy of the Gods : 
"Tis not their thunder that excites our 
Tis their mild merey, and forgiving love. 
"Twill add a brighter luſtre to thy laurels, 
When men ſhall fay, and proudly point Thee out, 
« Behold the Conſal |—He who f:vd his friend.” 
Oh ! what a tide of joy will overwhelm thee ? 
Who will not envy thee thy 8 feelings ? 
Mam. hy father ſcorns his liberty and life, 
Nor will accept of either, at th' expence 
Of honour, virtue, glory, faith and Rome. 
Mi. Think you behold the god like Regulus 
The prey of unrelenting ſava — | 
only in contriving ill 
Eager to glut their hunger of revenge, | 
They'll L ſuch new, ſuch dire, unheard-of tor- 
ture | | : 
Such dreadful, and ſuch complicated vengeance, 
As ev'n the Punic annals have not known; 
And, as they heap freſh torments on his head, 
Wich horrid ezultation . 
Their curs d. pernicious genius for deſtruction. 
—Ah ! Manlius—now methinks I ſee my father — 
My faithtul fancy full of his idea | 
© - Preſents him to me—mangled, gaſh'd, and torn— 
Stretch'd on the rack in writhing agony — 
The torti.ring pincers tear his quivering fleſh, 
And the dire murderers view the ga;.ing wounds 
Wich ſmiles malignant, and with fiend-like rapture— 
His groans their muſic, and his pangs their ſport ;— 
And if they lend ſome interval of caſe, 
Some dear-bought intermiſſion, meant to make 
The following pang more exquiſitely felt, 


Th' 
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Th inſulting executioners exclaim, | 
« Now, Roman! feel the vengeance thou haſt, 
{corn'd !” 
Man. Repreſs thy ſorrows —— 
Atti. Ah!—reprefs my forrows? —— 
And can the friend of Regulus adviſe 
His hapleſs daughter not ro mourn his fate? 
How cold, alas ! is friend hip when compar'd 
To tics of blood—to nature's powerful impulſe ; 
Ves — ſhe aſſerts her empire in my foul, 
Tis nature pleads—ſhe will —ſhe muſt be heard ; 
With warm, reſiſtleſs eloquence ſhe pleads.— 
Ah thou art ſoften'd l ſee the Conſul yields 
The feelings triumph tenderneſs prevail 
The Roman is ſubdued—the daughter conquers ! 
(Catching hold of his Robe.) 
Man. Ah! hold me not—I muſt not, cannot ſtay, 
The ſoſtneis of thy ſorrow is comagious ; 
I too may feel when | ſhould only :eafon. 
I dare not hear thee—Regulus and Rome, 
The Patriot and the Friend—a'l, all forbid it. | 
(Breaks from her and exit.) 


Manet AT TILIA. 


Oh feeb'e ſp !—and is he gone, quite gone ? 
Hold, huld thy empire, reaſon, firmly hold it, 
Or rather quit at once thy feeble throne, 


Since thou but ſerv'it to thew me what Pve loft, 


To heighten all the horrors that await me; 

To ſummon up a wild, diſtracted croud 

Of fatal images, to ſhake my foul, 

To ſcare {weet peace, and baniſh hope itſelf. 
8 2 dreams of joy, farewell! 
Come, fell Deſpair ! thou d h 

For thou ſhalt be Attilie's Law * 1 8 
And thou ſhalt grow, and twine about her heart, 
And ſhe ſhall be ſo much enamour d of thee, The | 
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The pageant Pleaſure ne'er ſhall interpoſe 
Her gaudy preſence to divide you more. 


. 


Enter LICINIUS. 


How have I ought thee out with anxious fondneſs ! 
Alas ! the hears me not. My beft Attilia! 
Ah ! grief oppreſſes every gentle ſenfe. 
Still, Tl ſhe ears not 8a, Lieinius ſpeaks, 
He comes to ſooth the'anguiſh. of thy ſpirit, 
And huſh thy tender forrows into pexce.- - 

Ati. Who's he that dares affyme the voice of love, 
And com-s unbidden to theſe dreary haunts ; 
Steals on the facred tre: ſury of wae, | 
And breaks the league Deſpair and I have made. 

lie "Tis one who comes the meſſenger of Heaven, 
To talk of peace, of comfort and of joy. 
Atti. * thou not mock me with the ſound of 
oy 
Thou l ade know'ſt the anguiſh of my ſoul, 
If chou believ ſt I ever can ag n, 
So long rhe wretche:i ſport of angry fortune, , 
Admit "el five Hope to my-ſac + kg 
N L abjure the flatterer and her train. 
Let thoſe. who ne er have been like me deceiv'd, 
Embrace the fair-fantaitic ſyco hant 
For I, glas] am weaded to deſpair, 
And ill nor hear the ſound of comfort more. 


Tho * than the dying Cygner* plaint : 

She ever ehaunts ber moſt melodious ſtrain 

When death and ſorrow harmonize her note. 

Atti. Yes—l will liſten now with tond delight ; 
For death and ſorrow are my darling themes. 

Well !—what haſt thou to ſay of death and forrow'? 
e me, thou wilt find me apt to liſten; © 


Stands in an Attitude of filent Grief.) 


At length Pve found thee—ah my charming abs oh 


Lici. — ceaſe, my love, this tender voice of 
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And, if my tongue be flow to anſwer bee. 
Inſtead of words III give thee fighs and tears. 
* come to dry thy tears, not make them 
= | 
| The Gods once more propitious ſmile upon us, 
47 Joy ſhall again await cach happy marn, 
And ever-new delight ſhall crown the day 
Yes, Regulus ſhall live. 
Ati. Ah me! what ſay ſt Hon? 
Alas! Tm but a poor, weak, trewbiing woman— » © 
cannot bear theſe wild extremes of fate— 
Then mack me not—I think thou art Licinius, 
The generous lover, and the faithful friend ! 
* F think thou would'ſt not ſport with my afflictians. 
Lici. Mock thy affli Sons? ——May eternal Jove, 
And 71 at whoſe dread ſhrine we wor ſhig, 
Blaft all the hopes my fond ideas form-.. « 
Of tender tranſport ia Attilias love 1 
| of If I deceive thee! Yes, my beaurzons mourner, - 
. Thy father yet ſhall lize—ſball live to bleſs thet 
Shall live to give thee to Licinius arms. 
Oh! we will ſmooth his downward path of life, 
By our kind cares and unremitting love; 
And after a long length af virrugus years, 
At the laſt.verge of honorable age, * 
When nature's glimmering lamp goes gently out, 
We'll eloſe, together cloſe his eyes in peac 
Together drop the ſweerly- painful tear 
Then copy out his virtues in our lives. 
Ati. And ſha'l we be {© bleſt? is'r poſſible ? 
Forgive me, my Licinius, if I doubt rhee. 
Fate never gu ve fuch enquiſite detight, | 
As fl .ttering”hope hath imag'd to thy foul. 
But how) -—Explain this bounty of the Gods. 
Lici. Thou know'ft what influence the name of 
Tribune 
Gives it's poſſeſſor o'er the people's minds: 
That power I have exericd, nor in vain ; 


Al 


hd 
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All are prepar'd to ſecond my defigns : 
The plot is ripe, theres —_—_ = hot fwears 
Do keep thy god-like father here in Rome 
To fave bis lite at hazard of his own. 

Arti. what gradation does my joy aſcend ! 

'F if my father had been fav'd 
wy 1 I had been rich in _ | 
that he lives, and lives preſerv'd by th 
Is fuch a igality of _ * 


Ti ſome delightful viſion, which enchants, 

And cheats my ſenſes weaken'd by misfortune. 
Lici, Ador'd Attilia! now you overpay 

A life of love, an age of expectation; 

We'll ſeek thy father, and mean-while, my fair, 

Compoſe and. calm thy agitated foul, 

And huth it's ſweet emotions ere thou ſeeſt him. 

Pleaſure itfelf is painful in exceſs ; 

For joys, like ſorrows, in extreme, oppreſs : 

The Gods themſelves our pious cares approve, 

And to reward our virtue crown our love. 


I | - , T 
cannot bear-my joy with moderation : T 
Heaven ſhould have dealt it with a fcantier hand, I 
And not. have ſhower'd ſuch plenteous bleſſings on A 
me z | 

They axe too , too flattering to be real; . - 
Q 

T 


rern wean n 


END of the Fourth ACT, 


5 on 


Fear not—I wi 
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5 


4n Apartment in the Ambaſſader's Palace. Guards and 
other Attendants jeen at a Diſtance. 


Hamilcary., Where is this wond'rous man, this 
matchleſs hero, 
This arbiter of kingdoms and of kings, 
This Delegate of Heaven, this Roman God ? 
I -__ his ſoaring mind an equal, 
And bring it to the ſtandard of humanity. 
What pride, what glory will it be to fix 
An obligation on his ſtubborn ſoul ! 
Oh! to conſtrain a foe to be oblig'd ! 
The very thought exalts me e en to rapture. 


Enter REGULUS, and Guards! 


Ham, Well, Regulus !—At laſt— 
Reg. I know u all 3 
I know the motive of thy juſt complaint — 
Be not alarm'd at this licentious uproar 
Of the mad 2 I will depart— 
not ſtay in Rome alive. 


Ham. What doſt thou mean by uproar and alarm? 


- Hamilcar does not come to vent complaints ; 
He rather comes to prove, that Afric roo 


Produces heroes, and that Tiber's banks 
oy find a rival on the Punic coaſt, 
eg. Be it ſo.— Tis not a time for vain debate: 
Collect thy people —Let us ſtr-it depart. 
Ham. Lend me thy hearing & ſt. 
R:g. O patience, patience ! 
Ham. ls it eſteem d a glory to be grateful ? 
Reg. The time has been when twas a duty only, 
But tis a duty now fo little praQtis'd, | 


That to perform it is become a glory. 
. Ham. I to fulfil it ſhau'd expale w hangers Þ 


. 


Reg, * "= 
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Reg. It riſes then to an illuſtrious virtue. 
Ham: Ihen grant this merit to an African, 
Sire me « patient hearing — Thy great ſon, . 
As delicate in honor as in love, 
Huh nobly given my Barce to my arms; 
And yet, Fknow hc doats upon the maid; 
I come to emulate the generous deed ; 
ade me back my love, and in return 
I wili reſtore his ſather 
Reg. Ahl what ) ſt thou ? 
Wilt thou preſerve me then? 
Ham. I will, 
Reg. But how? ; 
Ham, By leaving thee at liberty to fly. | 
Ar I cn Ae fome preten 
Ham. Iwill diſmiſs m rds on 
Mean-while do thou — ad lie coneeal d * 
] will affect a rage I (hT!1 not feel, . 
” Unrmoor wy ſhips, and fail for Africa. 
Rg. Abhorrd Barbarian ! * 
Ham. Well, what doſt thou fay ! 
Art thou nor much ſurprisd? 
' Reg. I am indeed. . 
Han. Thou couldft not then have hop'd it? 
+>. Reg. No! Leouſd not. g 
- Ham, And yet m et a Roman. 
Reg. Lperesite 3 


4s SAS) 
- 5 1 © 
. 


Reg. No 1—Stay, I charge you ſtay. 

Hem, And 2 EY E 

: Regs © I'thank thee for thy offer, 
Bat } (hill go with thee. 

Ham. is well, proud man! . 
Thou doſt deſpiſe me then? ; 
Reg. No ——but | pity thee. 

Kam Why pity me ? 
Rg. Becauſe hy poor, dark foul 
Hatch never ſelt che piercing ray of virtue. 


— 


Hum. Yeu my retire...” (And to the Guards.) * 


Kaaw, - 


208 


45 


W, 
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"Know, African! the ſcheme thou doſt propoſe 
Would injure me, thy country, and thy ſelf. 


Ham. Thou deft miſtake. 
Reg. Who was it gave thee power 
To rule the deſtiny of Regulus? 
Am I a ſlave to Carthage, or to thee ? 
Ham. What does it fgniſy from whom, proud 
Roman 
Thou doſt receive this benefit? 
Reg A benefit? 


O ſavage ignorance! is it a benefit 


Tolie, elope, deceive, and be a villain ? 
Ham, What not when life irfelf, when all's xt 
ake? 


Know' thou my countrymen prepare thee torweres, 


That ſhock imagination but to think of ? 
Thou wilt be mangled, butcher'd, rack'd, impald. i 


Does not thy nature ſhrink ? 

Reg. (Ini ing at his Threats.) Hamilear! 
Doſt thou not know the Roman genius better "IE 
We lire on honor ——'as our food, our all, 


The motive, and the meafare of our deeds ! 


We look on death as on a common object; Lis £5.88 


"The tongue nor fanlters, nor the cheek turns pale, 


Nor the calm eye berrays a ſingle terror; 
We court, and we embrace him undiſmay d; 
We ſmile at tortures if they lead to glory, 

And only cowardice and guilt al rm us. 
Ham, Pine foptiſtry? the valor of the tongue, 
The heart diſclaims it; leave this pomp of ara 
And ceaſe diſſembling with a friend like me. 3 


I know that life is dear to all who live, _ 4 J 
That death is dreadful, —yes, and muſt be fear d. 1.5 
Een by the frozen Apathiſts of Rome 5 


Reg. Did 1 fear death when on Bagrada's batiks; | 
I fac'd'2nd flew the formidab e ſerpent. nt x. 
_ That made your boldeft Africans recoil, } of 
ET MER the' the monſter Be A 


A natite 


| _  Tho' Rome may talk—'tis Africa can puniſh. Ex, 
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A native inmate of their own parch'd deſerts ? 
Did I fear death before the gates of Adis ? 
Aſk Boſtar, or let Afdrubal declare. 

Ham. Or ſhall I rather of Xantippus afk, 
Who dar'd to undeceive deluded Rome, 

And prove this vaunter not invincible ? 
"Tis even faid, in Africa I mean, 

He made a priſoner of this Demi-god — 
Did we not triumph then? 

Reg. Vain boaſter, no ! 

No 3 conquer d Regulus; 
Xantippus was a Greek —a brave one too! 

Yer what difti. ion did your Afric make 
Between the man who ſerv'd her, and her foe ; 
] was the object of her open hate: 

He, of her ſecret, daik malignity. 

He durſt not truft the nation he had ſ:v'd ; 

He knew, and therefore fear'd you. — Ves, he knew 
Where once you were oblig'd, you ne'er forgave ; 
Cou d you forgive at all, you'd rather pardon 
The man who hated, than the man who ſerv'd you. 
Xantippus feund his ruin ere it reach'd him, 
Lurking behind your honors and rewards, 

In your feign'd courteſies, and treacherous fawnings. 

When vice intends to ſtrike a maſter ſtroke, 

It's veil is ſmiles, it's language proteſtations, 

The Spartan's merit threaten'd, but his ſervice 

Compell'd his ruin.—Both you could not pardon. 

Ham. Come, come, I know full well — 

. Barbarian! peace. | | 

Tue heard too much—Go, call thy followers : 
Prepare thy ſhips, and learn to do thy duty. 

Ham. Yes—ſhew thyſelf intrepid, and infult me; 
Call mine the blindneſs of barbarian friendſhip ; 
On Tider's banks J hear thee, and am calm: 

Bur know, thou ſcornful Roman ! that too ſoon 

Ia Carthage thou may'ſt fear and feel my vengeance : 

Thy cold, obdurate pride ſhall there confeſs, 


Reg. 
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Reg. Farewell! I've not a thought to waſte on 

thee. | 
Where is the Conſul? why does Publius ftay ? 
Alas! I fear —but ſee Attilia comes 


Ener AT TILIA. 
Reg. What brings thee here, my child? what 


eager joy 
Trarſports thee thus? 
Atti. I cannot ſpeak—my father ! 
Joy choaks my-utrerance—Rome, dear grateful Rome 
(Oh.! may her cup with bleſſings overflow) 


Gives up our common deſtiny ts thee ; 


Faithful and conſtant to th advice thou gav her, 
She will not hear of peace, or change of flaves, 
But ſhe inſiſt reward and bleſs her, Gods 


That thou ſhalt here remain. 


Reg, What! with ſhame 
* Oh ! no—the facred ſenate hath conſiderd 
t, when to Carthage thou did'ſt edge ſaich, 
Thou waſt a flave, — captivity pl * 


Thou could'ſt not bind thyſelf in covenant. 


Reg. He, who can die, is always free, my child! 
Learn farther, he who owns another's ſtrengtk 
Confeſſes his own weakneſs. —Let them know, 

I ſwore I wou'd return becauſe Ichoſe it, 

And will return, becauſe I fwore to da it. 


Enter PUBLIUS 


Pub. Vain is that hope, my father. 
Reg. Who ſhall ftop'me ? 
Pub. All Rome. The citizens are up in arms: 


Ana vain won'd reaſon ſtop the growing torrent; 
In vain word ſt thou attempt to reach the port, 4 = 


The way is barr'd by thronging multitudes: 

The other ſtreets of Rome are all deſerted. 
Reg. Where, where is Manlius ? f 
Pub. He is till thy friend; a 
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His ſingle voice oppoſes a whole people ; 
This moment threatens and the next intreats, ' 
But all in vain, none hear him, none obey. 
The general fury riſes ev'n to madneſs, 
The axes tremble in the Lictors hands, 
Who pale and ſpiritleſs want power to uſe them 
And one wild ſcene of anarchy prevails, 
Reg. .Farewell! my daughter. Publius, follow. me. 
| Exit Publius. 


A. Ahl where? I wemble.—— Detaining Reg 
Reg. To aſiſt my friend— 3 
T upbraid my hapleſs country with her crime 
To keep the glory of theſe chains to Regulus 
To go, my child, or perith in th' attempt. 
At. Ah no! have mercy. Oh! 
*, Reg. Attilia ! hold; * 
I have been patient with thee; have indulg'd 
Too tuuch the fond affections of, thy ſoul; | 
ou ſpar'd thy gentle fex, and tender age. 
It is enough; thy grief weuld now offend 
Thy father's honor; do not let thy tears 


Toy Coalpire with Rome to rob nie of my triumph. ; 


. Alas! it wounds my foul. 

Reg. I know it does | 
T know 'twill grieve thy gentle heart to loſe me; 
But think, thou mak ſt che ſatrifce to Rome, 
And all is well again. 

At. Alas! my father. 
In aught befide———— 

Reg What would'ſt thou de, my child? 
Canſt thou direct the deſtiny: of Rome, 
And boldly plead amid th' afſenibled ſenate ? 
Canſt thou, forgetting all thy fex's ſoftneſs, 
Fiercely engage in hardy deeds of anns ? 
Canſt 3 encounter labour, toil and famme, 
Fatigue and hardſhips, watchings, eold and heat? 
Canſt thou attempt to ſerve thy country thus? 
Thou canſt not: but thou may'ſt Tuſtain my ofs 
Wichout theſe agonizing pangs of grief, 

And 


2 


* 4 


Fg 
% 
* 


Tus, 


It ſhall fubdue the woman in my foul ; 


"IV 
Y 
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An | ſet a bright example of ſubmiſſion, 
Worthy a Roman's daughter. 
At. Yet ſuch fortirude ———- 
Reg. Is a moſt painful virtue ;—but Attilia 
Is Regulus's daughter, and muſt have it. 
At. I will intreat the Gods to give it me. 
Ah! thou art offended ! I have loſt thy love. 
Reg. Is this concern a mark that thou hat loft it 
I cannot, cannot ſpurn my weeping child. 
Receive this proof of my paternal fondneſs ;— 
Thon lov & Licinius—He too loves my daughter. 
1 give thee to his wiſhes, I do more, | 
I give thee to his virrues —Yes, Attilia, 
The noble youth deſerves this deareſt pledge 
Thy father's friendſhip ever can beſtow. | 
At. My lord! my father! wilt thou, canſt thou 
f leave me? | 
The tender father will rot quit his child! 
Reg. Lam, I am thy father! as a proof, 
I leave thee my example how to ſuffer. | 
My child ! I have a heart within this boſom; | 
That heart has paſhons—they require ſubjection. 
Paſſon—which is thy tyrant—'s my flave. 4 
A. Ahl flay my farther. Ah! : "- 
Reg. Farewell! farewell! | Nai, 
At. And is he gone? then hope is at en 
IIl find at leaſt ſome comfort in deſpair. 1 
Yes, Regulus ! I ſeel thy ſpirit here, 
Thy mighty ſpirit ſtruggling in this breaſt. 
And-it thall conquer all chele coward ſcelings, 


* 


A Roman virgin ſhould be ſomething more— 

Shou'd dare above her ſex's narrow limits 

And I will dire—and migry ſhall aifiit me 

My father ! now am indeed thy daughter! 
The hero ſhall no more diſdain his child; 

Atrilia hall not be ihe only branch 

That yields diſhonor 1 parent tree. 


Enter 


_— — 7 — —œ 


By heaven thou doſt exult in his deſtruction! 


The Conſu 
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Enter B AR CE. 
Attilia ! is it true that Regulus, 
In ſpite of Senate, people, augurs, friends 
And Children, will depart? 
At. Yes, it is true. þ 
Barce. ' Oh ! what romantic madneſs ! N 
At. You forget | 
'Barce, the deeds of heroes elaim reſpeR. 
Barce. And does Attilia then applaud the deed ? 
At. friend adores the virtues of her father! 
Barre. Doſt thou approve a virtue which muſt lead 
-To chains, to tortures, and to certain death ? 
Mt. Barce! choſe chains, thoſe tortures, and that death 
Will be his triumph. 
Barce. Thou art pleas'd, Attilia, 


At. Ah pitying powers! 


[Weeps 
prehend thee. 7 0 


Barce. I do not com 


. No Barce, I believe it.— Why How ſhouldil 


thou? 


1 Af I miſtake not, thou walt born in Carthage, 


In a barbarian land, where never child 
"Was taught to triumph in a father's chains. 


| | I: Barce. Let thou doſt weep—thy eyes at leaſt are | 


boneft, 


For they reſuſe to ſhare thy tongue's deceit ; 
They ſpeak the genuine language of affliction, 
An tell the ſorrows that opprefs thy ſoul. 

„ . - Grief, that diſſolves in tears, relieves the heart — 
- . When congregated vapours melt in rain, 


They is calm'd, and all's ſerene again. Exit. 


-Barce. Why—what a — fantaſtic land is this! 
is love of glory's the diſeaſe of Rome ; 
Tt makes her mad, it is a wild delirium, 
An univerfal and contagidus frenzy; 
It preys on 1 it ſpares nor ſex nor age; 
envies Regulus his chains 25 
He, not leſs mad, contemas his life 3 


+ WM 


The 


W 
N 
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The daughter glories in the father 's ruin 
And Publius, more diſtracted than the reſt, 


Reſigns the object that his ſoul adores, 
For this vain phantom, for this empty glory. 


This may be virtue; but I-thank the Gods, a 
The ſoul of Barce's not a Roman foul. Exit. 


Scene within febt of the Tiber, flips ready fer the em- 


barkat.on of Regulus and the Ambaſſadwr, Tribune and 
people flapping up the paſſage, Cinſul ani Lifors en- 


deavmuring to clear it. 


MANLIUS-and LICINIUS ane. 


Lici. Rome will not ſuffer Regulus to go. 
Man. I thought the Conſul and the Senaggry. 
2-4 


* 


Had been a part of Rome, 


Lici. I grant they are— We 4 
But fill the people are the greater part. 

Man. The greater, not the wiſer. * 

Lici. e leſs eruel. ——— 3 


Pull of eſteem and gratitude to Regulus, 
We wou'd preferve 2 life. 

Man. And we his honor. 

Eci. His honor? | 28 

Man. Yes. Time preſſes. Words are vain. 
Make way there —cleat the paſſage. | 
Lici. On your lives 
Sur not a man. | 

Mam. I do command you, 0. 

Lici, And I forbid it. 

Man. Clear the way, my friends. 
How dares Licinius thus oppoſe the Conſul ! _ 

Lici, How dart thou, Manlius, thus oppoſe ths 

tribune! | | 


Men. Fil thew thee what 1 dure, knprudent 


— — 


boy 1 —— 
Lictors, force thro' the paſſage. 
* Liei. Romens guard it. 
Man. Gods? is my power then reſiſted with arms ? 


Thou doſt affront the Ma jeſty of Rume. 


. M 2 8 Lies. 


* 
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Lei. The Majeſty of Rome is in the people; L 
Thou doſt inſult ĩt by oppofing them * L. 
People. Let noble Regulus remain in Rome. 4 
Man. My friends, let me explain this treacherous 1 
ſeheme. 

People, u will not hear thee !—Regulus ſhall L 

2 ſtay. | 
Man. What none obey me ? 4 
People. Regulus ſhall ftay. — 
Man. Romans, attend —— — 
' People. Let Regulus remain. 7 
Znter REGULUS, fle by PUBLIUS, ATTILIA, + 
HAMILCAR, BARCE, @c. Bu 
If 


Reg. Let Regulus remain? What do I hear? 
Ist poſſible the with ſhould come from you? * 
Can Romans give, or Regulus accept, 
A life of inſamy, reproach and ſhame ? 

Where is the ancient virtue of my country? 

Riſe, riſe, ye mighty ſpirits of old Rome! 

Ido invoke you from your ſilent tombs ; 

Fabricius, Cocles, and Camillus, rife, | 
And ſhew your ſons what their great fathers were, 
My countrymen, what crime have I] committed? 
Alas! how has the wretched Regulus 

Deſe: v'd your hatred ? 

Lici, . Hured ? ah! my friend, 

It is our love would break theſe cruel chains. | 

Reg. If you deprive me of my chains, I'm nothing; 
They are my honors, riches, titles, —all ! 

They'!l thame my enemies, and grace my country, 
Convey her glory to remoteſt cl:mes, * 
Beyond her provinces and conquer d realms, 
Where her victorious eagles never flew ; _ 

Nor ſholl ſhe bluſh hereafter if the find 
Recorded with her wortkhieſt Citizens 

"The name of Regulus, the Captive Regulus. 
My countrymen ! what, think you, kept in a we 


. - — # * - 
. 
8 
* = » 


— 


ſhall 


Carthage herſelf was lefs my foe than Rome; 
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The Volſei, Sabines, Æqui and Hernici ? 

The arms of Rome alone? no, twas her virtue; 

I hat ſole ſurviving Good, which men may keep 
Tho' fate and warring worlds combine againſt them: 
This ſtill is mine—and PH preſerve it, Romans! 

The wealth of Plutus ſhall not brĩibe it from me [ 

If you, alas! require this ſacrifice, 


She took my freedom — ſhe could take no more; 
But Rome, to crown her work, wou'd take my honor 
My friends! if you deprive me of my chains, 
I am no more than any other ſlave : | 
Yes, Regulus becomes a common captive, 
A wretched, Iying, perjur'd fugitive ! 
But if, to grace my bonds, you leave my.honor, 
I ſhall be Rin a Roman, tho” a ſlave. 8 
Lici, What faith ſhould be obſerv'd with ſavages 7 
What promiſe ſhould be kept which bonds extort t 
Reg. Unworthy ſubterſuge! 2h! let us leave, 
To the wild Arab and the ſaichleſs Moor, 
Theſe wretched max ims of deceit and fraud: 
Examples neer can juſtify the coward : 
The brave man never ſeeks a vindication, 
Save from his own juſt boſom and the G<ds z + 
From prinerpte, not precedent he acts: 
As that arrazgns him, or as that acquits, 
He flands, or falls ; condemm'd or jultify'd. 
Lic? Rome is no more if Regulus departs. 
Let Rome reme1ber Regulus muſt die! 
Nor wou'd the moment of my death be diſtant, 
If nature's work had been referv*Þfor nature: 
What Carthage means to do, ſhe wou'd have done, 
As ſpeedily perhaps, at leaſt as ſurely. . ; 
My wearied life has almoſt reach'd it's goal; 
The once-warm current ſtagnates in theſe veins, 
Or thro it's icey channels ffowly creeps : 
View the weak ah and the pale, ſurrow'd check, 
The Jacken'd finew, and the dim, ſunk eye, 
And tell me then I muſt 72 think of dying! 
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How can I ſerve you elſe ? My ſeeble limbs 
Wou'd totter now beneath the armour's weight, 
The burthen of that body it once ſhielded. 
You ſes, my friends, you ſee, my countrymen, 
can no lorger ſhew myſelf a Roman, 

Except by dying like one. 
Has pointed out a glorious way to crown 

A life of_virtue with a death of honor, 

Oh! do not fruſtrate then the will of Jove, 
And load my lateſt hours with inſamy. 

Come, come, I know my noble Romans better; 
I ſee your ſouls, I read reped ance in them; 


You all applaud me—nay, you wiſh my chains: 


"T was nothing but exceſs of love miſled you, 


And, as you're Romans, you will conquer that. 


Yes -I perceive your weakneſs is ſubdy'd — 


Seite, ſeize che moment of returning virtue 
-- Throw to the ground, my ſons, thoſe hoſtile arms; 
.Petard no longer Regulus's triumph: x 


Las requeſt it of you as a friend, ö 


- - "Bxbort you to your duty, as a patriot, 
And, were I ſtill your Gen'ral, would command you. 
Lici. Lay down your arms—let Regulus deparr. 

[Fo the People, who clear the Way, and guit their Arms] 

Neg. Gods! Gods! I thank you—you indeed are 


righteous. 


7 
0 father | 


Arti. Hold, hold my heart Alas! they all obey. 

R. g The way is clear. Hamilcar, I attend thee. 
Ham. Why I begin to eavy this old man! (4/4), 
Man. Not the proud Vigor on the day of triumph, 


Warm from the ſlaughter of diſpe pled realms, 


Tho” conquer'd princes grace his chariot wheels, 


Tho tiibutary monarchs wait his nid. 


And vanquiſh'd nations bend the knee before him, 


E'er ſhone wich half the luſtre that ſurrounds 
This voluntary ſacrifice for Rome? 

Who loves his country will obey her laws; 
Who molt obeys them is the trueſt Patriot. 


Gracious Heaven 


See every man diſarn'd. Oh, Rome! oh, 


yt, 97,5 wy dt 


F. 


22 


my > 


ener enn 


"Preſerve, 
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Rg. Be our laſt parting worthy of ourſelves. 

Farewell! my ſriends. 1 bleſs the Gods who' 
rule us, 

Since I muſt eave you, that I leave you Romans. 
eſerve the mighty name untainted, 
And you ſhall be the rulers of the globe, 
The arbiters of earth; the fartheſt eaſt, 
Beyond where Ganges rolls his rapid flood, - - 
Shall! proudly emulate the Roman name. (Keel) 
Ye Gods, the guardians of this glorious people, 
Ye Goddeſſes, who watch /Encas race, 
This land of heroes I commit to you; 
This ground, .theſe walls, this people be your care l 
Oh ! bleſs them, bleſs chem wick a liberal hand 
Let fortirude and valor, truth and juſtice, 


For ever flouriſh and increafe among them: 


And if ſome baneful planet threa: the Capitol 
With it's malignant influence, oh! avert it.— - 
Be Regulus the victim of your wrath. 
On this white head be all your vengeance pour'd, - 

But ſpare, oh! ſpare, and bleſs immortal Rome! 

Ah! tears? my Romans weep ! Farewell! farewell? 


A tilia firuz gies to get to Regulus, is pre dented ie 
fuints ——he fixes his Eyes fleadily on her for ſome © 
time, and then departs to the ſhips. — . 


MANLIUS, loking after him. Y 
Farewell] farewell! thou glory of mankin&f ???:? 
Protector, ſather, ſaviour of thy country! © 
Thro' Regulus the Roman name ſhall live, 1 


Triumph ober future time, and mock ob ivion.— 
Farewell! thou pride of this immortal coaſt! 
Tis Rome alone a Regulus can boaſt. 
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PROLOGU E. 
Written by Mr. GARRI CK. 1 
Spoken by Mrs. Bo LKLEY. 


Tu O' I'm a female, and the rule is ever, 

For us, in 8 to beg your favour. 

Yet now I take the lead—and leaving art 

And envy to the men—with a warm heart, 

A woman here I come—to take a woman's pert. 

No little jealouſies my mind perplex, 

I come, the friend and champion of my ſex 3 

III. prove, ye fair, that let us have our ſwing, 

We can, as well as men, do any thing ; 

Nay, better too, perhaps—for now and then, | 

Theſe times produce ſome bungling among men, 

In ſpite of lordly wits—with force and eaſe, ES + | 

Can't we write plays, or damn em, if we pl aſe? 

The men, who grant not much, allow us charms— - 

Are eyes, ſhapes, dimples, then, our only arm? Ml 

To rule this man cur ſex dame Nature teaches ; 

Mount the bigh horſe we can, and make long | 
ſpeeches ; | Ep 

Nay, and with dignity, ſome wear the breeches; } 

And why not wear em? — We ſhall have your votes, 

While fome of t' other ſex wear petticoats. 

Did not a Lady Knight, late Chevalier, 

A brave, ſmart ſoldier to your eyes appear > 

Hey! prefto ! paſs ! his f nou becomes à fan, 

A comely woman riling from the man. . 
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1 nor the force, the feather of the pen. 
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A brave man will protect, not hurt a woman ; 


r 


She goes—alike well ſkill'd to talk or write, 

Dance, ride, negociate, ſcold, coquet, or fight. 

If ſhe ſhould ſet her heart upon a rover, 

And he prove falſe, ſhe'd/kick her faithleſs lover. 
The Greeks and Romans own our boundleſs claim 
The Muſes, Graees, Virtues, Fortune, Fame, . 
Wiſdom, and Nature too, they woman call; 

With this ſweet fatrry—yet they mix ſome gall— 
*T will out—the Furies too are females all. 


The French their Amazonian maid invite— þ 


The pow'rs of Riches, Phyſic, War, and Wine, 

Sleep, Death, and Devils too—are maſculine. 1 | 
Are we unfit to rule ?—a poor ſuggeſtien ! Ant 
Auſtria and Ruffia anſwer well that queſtion. Th 
It joy from ſenſe and matchleſs grace ariſe, . Yet 
With your own treaſure, Britons, bleſs your eyes. Ref 
If ſuch there are—ſure, in an humbler way, To 


The ſex, without much guilt, may write a play: 


That they've done nobler things, there's no denial ; 
With all your judgment, then, prepare for trial— 
Summon your critic pow'rs, your manhood ſummon, - 


Let us wiſh modeſtly to ſhare with men, 


2 
. 


EPILOGUE. 


SP. 3-406: 8 


Written by Mr. GARRICK. 
Spoken by Mr. LEE Lewis. 


I MUST, will ſpeak—T hope my drefs and air 
Announce the man of faſhion, and no play ; 
Tho” gentlemen are now forbid the ſcenes, 
Yet have I ruſh'd thro? heroes, kings, and queens ; 
Reſolv'd, in pity to this poliſh'd age, 
To drive theſe ballad-heroes from the ſta 
« To drive the deer with hound and horn, 
« Earl Percy took his way; 
* The child may rue, that is unborn, _ 
* « The hunting of that day.” 

A pretty baſis. truly, for a modern play ! 
What ! ſhall a ſcribbling, ſenſeleſs woman dare 
To your refinements offer ſuch core fare ? CS 
Is Douglas, or is ro fir d with paſſion, . N * | 

» 


Ready for love or gl death to daſh on, 
Fit company for modern ſtill-liſe men of faſhion ? 
Such madneſs will our hearts but flightly graze, 
We've no ſuch frantic nobles now a-days 
Heart-ftrings, like fiddle-ftrings,. vibrate no tone, 
Unleſs they're run'd ia perfe& uniſon ; - 
And youths of yore, with ours can ne'er agree 

— They're in too arp, ours in too fat a key. 
Could we believe old tories, thoſe ſtrange fellows - 
Married for /ave—could of their wives be jealous— 
Nay, conſtant to em too—and, what is worſe, 


The yulgar ſouls thought cuckoldom a curſe, 


Moſt » 


WY 
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Moſt wedded pairs had then one purſe, one mind, 
Oe bed too—ſo prepoſterouſly kihd — | 
From ſuch barbarity (thank Heav'n) we're much 


reſin'd. 


Old ſongs their happineſs at home record, 


Fram home they ſep'rate carriages abhorr'd— | 

One 3 Os both my lady rode behind my 
ord. 

Twas death alone could ſnap their bonds aſunder— - 

Now tack'd ſo ſlightly, not to ſnap's the wonder. 


They mix'd their love with monumental pride, 
For, cut in ſtone, they ſtill lie fide by fide. 

But why theſe Gothic anceſtors produce ? 

Why ſcour their ruſty armours ? What's the uſe ? 
Twould not your optics much regale, 

To ſee us beaux bend under coats of mail; 
Should we our hmbs with iron doublets bruiſe, 


Nay, death itſelf could not their hearts divide, | 5 


Good Heav'n ! how much court-plaiſter we ſhould { : 


uſe 3 


We wer no armour now—but on our ſhoes. 


Let not with barbariſm true taſte be blended, 
Old vulgar virtues cannot be defended, 
Let the dead reſt— we living can't be mended. 


PERCY, 
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„ The Prench Drama, fonnded on the famous old Story 
of Rem! de Coucy, ſuggeſted to the Author ſome Circumſtances 


| in che former Part of this Tragedy. 
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Eater EDRIC and BIRTHA 


— 


ln 
* * this mean ? Earl Doug as has in join d 
t | 1 = 
To meet him here in private ? a 
Edric. Les, my fi ter, | 
And this injunction I have oft receiv'd ; | 
But when he comes, big with ſome painful ſecret, _ 
He ſturts, looks wild, then drops ambiguous — | 
Frowns, heſitates, turns pale, and ſays was nothing; 
Then feigns to ſmile, and by his anxious care 
To prove himſelf at eaſe, betrays his pain. | 
Birth. Since my ſhort ſojourn here, Fve mark d 
this Earl, 
And tho' the ties of blood unite us cloſely, 
I ſhudder at his haughtineſs of temper, 
Which not his gentle wife, the bright Elwina, - © 
Can charm to reſt. Ill are theſe ſpirits pair d, 
His is the ſeat of frenzy, her's of ſoſtnef, . _ 
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His love is tranſport, her's is trembling duty, 
Rage in his foul is as the whirlwind fierce, 
While her's ne'er ſelt the pow'r of that rude paſſion. 
Edric, Perhaps the mighty ſoul of Douglas mourns, 
Becauſe inglorious love detains him here, 
While our bold knights, beneath the Chriſtian ſtand- 
F ard, 
Preſs to the bulwarks of Jeruſalem. 
Births, Tho' every various charm adorns Elwina, 
And tho' the noble Donglus doats to madneſs, 
Yet ſome dark myftery involves their fate : 
The canker grief devours Elwina's bloom, 
And on her brow meek reſignation ſits, 
Hopeleſs, yet uncomplaining. 
Edric. Tis moſt ſtrange. . | 
B.rtha.. Once, not long ſince, ſhe thought berſeif 
aione; | 
Twas then the pert-up angwſh burſt its bounds; 
Wirk broken voice, claſp'd hands, and ſtreaming eyes, 
She call'd upon her father, caIlFd bim cruel, 
And ſaid her duty claim'd far othcr recompenee. 
Eric. Perhaps the abſence of the good Lord Raby, 
Who, at her nuptials, quitted this fair caſtle, 
Refigning it to her, may thus af] & her, 
Haſt thou e er queſtion'd her, good Birtlia ? 
_ Sirtha,. Often; 


Du hicherto in vain, and yet ſhe ſhews me 


Ti endearing kindneſs of a ſiſter's love; 


© Bag if L ſpeak of Dough —— © 


tt Faric. See! he comes. - 
It wou d offead him ſhould he find you here. 


Eur DOUGLAS. 


How ! Edrie and his ſiſter in cloſe conference? 
Do rhey not ſeem alarm'd at wy ar preach > 
And fee how ſuddenly they part! New, Edric, + 

| | LExit Birt u.] 


Was 


b 
] 


, 


— 


re. — . 


Was this well done? or was it like a friend, 


When I defir'd ro meet thee here alone, 
With all the warmth of cruiting co:.fidence, 
To lay my bofom naked to wr view, 
And ſhew thee all its weakneſs, was it well 
To call thy ſiſter here, to let her witneſs 
Thy friend's infirmity * to tell her —— 
dric. My Lord, I nothing kn 
Douglas. N 
thing wrong ! 

Edric. If we were bred from infancy together, 
If I partook in all thy youthful griefs, 
And every joy thou knew'ſt was doubly mine ; 
Then tell me all the ſecret of thy foul : 
Or have theſe few ſhort months of feparaiion, 


The only abſence we have ever known, 


Have theſe fo rent the bands of love afunder, 

« That Douglas ſhould diſtruſt his Edrie's truth? 
ym. My friend, I know thee {aithful as thou'rt 

rave, ; | 

And I will truſt thee—but not now, good Edric, 

'Tis paſt, tis gone, it is not worth the telling, 

"Twas wrong to cheriſh what diturb'd my peace; 

III think of it no more. 8 
Eur c. Tranfporting news ! | K 

] fear'd ſome hidden trouble vex d your quiet. 

In ſecret 1 have watci'd ———— 
Pouclas, Hi! watch'd in ſecret ? 

A ſpy ? employ'd, perhaps, to note my actions? 


What have I ſaid? Forgive me. thou art noble: 


Yet do not preſs me to diſchſe my grief, 
For when thou know'ſt it, I perhaps ſhall hate thee 
As much, my Edric, as ! hate myſelf 


For my ſufpicions, T am ill at eaſe. 


Fdric. How will the fair Elwina grieve to hear it! 


Deng at. Hold, Fdric, hold—thou haſt touch'd the 


_ Tatal firing 


That wake me wo malneſs Hear me then 


But kt the dead ſceret be ſecut d 6 


- ; I came to learn. _ 
ay then thou doſt ſulpeR there's fome- 


I 
1 * 
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With bars of adamant in thy cloſe breaft. 
Think of the curſe which waits on broken oaths ; 
A knight is bound by more than vu'gar ties, 
And perjury in thee were doubly damm d, 
Well then, the king of England 

Edric. Is expected 
From diſtant Paleſtine. 

Duglas. Forbid jt, heaven, 
For with him comes 

Edric. Ah! who? 

Douglas. Peace, peace, | 
For ſee Elwina's here. Retire, my Edric; 
When next we meet thou ſhalt know all. Farewell. 

| [Exit Eric. | 
No to.conceal with care my bofom's anguiſh, | , 
And let her beauty chaſe away my ſorrows | 
Yes, I wou'd meet her with a face of ſmiles 
But twill not be. 
ce new ELWINA 


Elevina. Alas, tis ever thus! | 
Thu: ever clouded in his angry brow. (4h: } 
Douglas. | were too bleſt, Elwina, cou'd I bope 


*. i. as 


Tou met me here by choice, or that your boſous 
Shar'd the warm tranſports miae mult ever feel 


At your approach. 
na. My lord, if Twtrude, 


The cauſe which brings me claims at leaſt forgiteneſi: 
Tfear-you are not well, and come unbidden, | 


Except by faithſul duty, to enquire, 

If haply in my power, my little power, 

F have the 4e miniſter relief ; 

To your af tion ? | 
Douglas. What unwonted goodneſs ! 


Ol wer-bleſt above the lot of man, | 
_ Wf..genderneſs, not duty, brought Elwina ; 
Cold ceremomes, and unſeeling duty, 


I hat wretched ſubſtitute for love: But know, 
The heart demands a heart ; nor will be paid 8 
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With leß than what it gives. Een now, Elwiaa, 
The glittening tear ſtands trembling in your eyes, 
Which caſt their mournſul — on the ground, 
As if they fear'd to raiſe their beams to mine, 

And read the language of reproachſul love. 

Elina. My lord, I hop d the thouſand daily proc ſa 
Of my cbedience 
Douglas. Heart reading word! obedience! what's + 

abedience ? | 
"Tis fear, tis hate, tis terror, tis averſion, 4 
Tis the cold debt of oſtentatious duty, 
Paid with inſulting caution, to remind me 
How much you tremble to offend a tyrant 
So terrible as Douglas — “ O tlwina—— * 
Waile duty meafure; the regard it owes, 
With ſ{crupulous-precifion, a. d nice juſtice, 
« Love never reaſon, bur proſuſely gives, 
Gives like a thaughtleſs prodigal its all, 
„And trembles then, left it has done too little.“ 

Elauina Indeed Im mat unhappy that my cares, 
And my ſolicitude to pleaſe, offend. 

Doug as. True tenderneſs is leſs ſolieitous, 

Lefs prudent and more ſond ; th enamaur'd heart 
Conſcious it loves, and bleſt in being iov'd, 

Rep ſes on the ob,c&.it acores, ' 

And truſts the paſſion it inſpires and feels. — 
Thou haſt nut learnt how terrible it & 

To feed a hopelets flame.—Burt hear, Elwina, 
Thou moſt obdurate hear me. —— 

Ewing. Say, my lord, | q 
Fer your own lips ſh:ll vindicate my fame, ö 
Since at the altar I became your wife; | 
Car walice charge me with an ac, a werd, | | 
] ought to bluſh at? Have I not till livd | 
As open to the eye of oblervation, | 
As fearleſs innocence ſhou'd ever live? 

I call atteſting angels to be witneſs, 


I in my open deed, or ſccret thought, 
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My conduct, or my heart, they've ought diſcern'd 

Which did not emulate their purity. | 
Douglas. This vindication ere you were accuy'd, 

This warm defence, repelling all attacks 

_ « Fre they are made, and conſtruing caſual words 

To formal accufations, truſt me, Madam,” 

Shews rather an alarm'd and vigilant fpirit, 

For ever on the watch to guard its ſecret, 

Than the ſweet calm of fearleſs innocence. 

Who talk'd of guilt ? Who teſtified ſufpicion ? 
Elwina. Learn, Sir, that virtue, while 'tis free 

| from blame, ; 

Is modeſt, lowly, meek, and unaffuming; 

Not apt, like fearfy] vice, to ſhield irs weakneſs, 
Beneath the ſtudied pomp of toaſted phraſe, 

Which ſwells to hide the poverty it ſhelters; 

But when this virtue feels itſelf fuſpeRed, 

Inſulied, fet at nought, its whiteneſs ſtain'd, 

It then grows proud, forgets its humble worth, 

And rates itſef above its real value. | 
_—_ 1 not mean to chide] But think, O 

Think, wt 

What pangs muſt rend this fearful, doating heart, 

To ſee you ſu k impatient of the grave, 

To feel, diſlracting thought, to feel you hate me ! 
— I if the flender thread by Which I 

hold ; 

This pott precarious being ſoon muſt break; 

Is it Elwina's crime, or heav'n's decree ? 

Yet ſhall | meet, I truſt, the king of terrors, 

Submiſſive and refign'd, without one-pang, 

One fond regret at leaving this gay world. 
Daugias. Y 


For whom this hated world will ftill be dear 
For whom you ſtill wou'd lire : 

E/wina. Hold, hold, my lord, * 
What may this mean? my 

. Deng n:. 


4 es, Madam, there is one, one man ador d, 
Dor whom your fighs will heave, your tears will flow, 


1 
4 ] 
1 


Can never | 232-94 ; and believe me, Madam, 
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Do glac. Ah! I have gone too far, | 
What have J ſaid ?—Your father, ſure, your father, 
The good Lord Raby may at leaſt expect 
One tender ſigh. 
Fon. Alas, my lord, I thought 
The precious incenſe of a daughter's ſighs 
Might riſe to Heav'n, and not offend its ruler. 
Douglas. Tis true; yet Raby is no more beJov'd 
Since he beſtow'd his danghter's hand on Douglas: 
That was a crime the dutiſul Elwina 


My love's fo nice, ſo delicate my honour, 
I am aſham'd to owe my happineſs 
To ties which make you wretched, (Exit Doug.) 
Elwina. Ah! how's this ? .- | | 
'Tho' | have ever fonnd him eres and raſh, 
Full of obfeure ſurmiſes, and dark hints 
Till now he never ventur'd to accuſe me. 
Vet there is one, one man beloy'd, ador'd, 
For whom your tears will flow theſe were his 
words 
And then the wretched ſubterfuge of Raby—. 
Ho poor th' evaſion Hut my Birtha comes. 


| Enter BIRTHA. 
Bir:ha. Croſſing the Portico | met Lord Douglas, 
Diſorder'd were his ook, his eyes ſhot fire; 


He call'd upon your name with ſuch diſtraction, 
1 fear d ſome ſudden evil had befal”a you. 


Elwine. Not ſudden; no; jong bas the ſtorm 


| been gathering, 
"Which threatens ſpeedily to burf in rum, 
On this devoted head FE". 


Biriha. 1 ne'er beheld MILES 
Your gentle ſoal ſo ruffled, yet ve mark d yan; - 8 
While others thought you happieſt of the hippy, —© 
Bieſt with whate'er the world call; great, or good, 
With all that nature, all that forrune gives, — 
Fe mark d you bending with a weight of ſorrow. _ 
8 Elwinn. 
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— O 1 will tell thee all! thou cou'dſt not 

An bour, a moment in Elwina's life, 

When her full heart ſo long d to eaſe its burthen, 

And pour its ſorrows in thy friendly boſom : 

Hear then with pity, hear my tale of woe. 

And, O forgive, kind nature, filial piety, 

If my prefumptuous lips arraign a father! 

Yes, Birtha, that belov'd, that cruel father, 

Has doom'd me to a liſe of hopeleſs anguiſh, 

To die of giief ere half my days are number'd, 

Doom'd me to give my trembling hand to Douglas, 

Twas all I had to give, my heart was—Percy's, 
Birtha, What do I hear ? : 
Ele . My migry, not my crime. 

Long fince the battle twixt the rival houſes, 

Of Douglas and of Percy, for whoſe hate 

This mighty globe's too ſmall a Theatre, 

One ſummer's morn' my father chas'd the Deer 

On Cheviot Hills, Nortbumbria's fair domain. — 


Birtha. On that fam'd ſpot where firſt the feuds 


commenc'd | 
Between the Earls? | 
E:wina. The ſame. During the chace, 
Some of my father's knights receiv'd an infult 
From the Lord Percy's herdſmen, chur iſh forefters, 
Unworthy of the gentle blood they ſerv'd, 
My father, proud and jealous of his honour, 
Thou know'ft the fiery temper of our Barons) 
Swore that Northumberland had been concern'd 
In this rude outrage, nor wou'd hear of peace, 
Or reconcilement which the Percy offer'd ; 
But bade me hate, renounce, and baniſh him. 
O ! 'twas a tatk too hard for all my duty, 
I ftrove, and wept, I ftrov-—but fill I lov'd. 
Birtha. Indeed twas moſt unjuſt; but fay what 
follow'd'? 
Flwina, Why ſhou'd I dwell on the diſaſtrous tale 
Forbid to ſee me, Percy ſoon embark'd, - 
WI 
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- Enter DOUGLAS, agitated, with letters in his band. oY 


Theſe letters from your father give us notice 


PER OC... 


With our great king againft the Saracen. 
Soon as the jarring kingdoms were at peace, 
Earl Douglas, whom till then I ne'er had ſeen, 
Came to this caſtle ; 'twas my hapleſs fate 
To pleaſe him, ——Birtha ! thou can ſt tell what 
follow'd : 
But who ſhall tell the agonies I felt? 
My barbarous father forc'd me to diſſolve 
The tender vows himſelf had bid me form 
He dragg'd me trembling, dying,. to the altar, 
I ſigh'd, 1 ftruggled, fainted, and—complied. | | 
Birtha. Did Douglas know a marriage had been 
once A 
Propos d 'twixt you and Percy? 
Ekwina. If he did, | 
He thought, like you, it was a match of policy, 
Nor knew our love ſurpaſs d our ſather's prudence. 
Birtha. Should he now find he was the inſi rument 
Of the Lord Raby's vengeance ? 1 
Elæuina. Twere moſt dreadful ! 58 
My father lock d this motive in his breaſt, 
And feign'd to have forgot the Chace of Cheviot: 
Some moans have now completed their. low courſe 
Since my ſad marriage. —Percy ſtill is abſent; _ -. 
Birtha. Nor will return before his ſav'reign comes, 
Elwina. Talk not of his return! this cowar 
heart #304 
Can know no thought of peace but in his abſence, . 
How, Douglas here again? ſome ſreſh alarm! - * 


Douglas. Madam, your pardon —— 

Elæuina. What diſturbs my lord? | 

8 Nothing. Diſturb? I ne'er was more at 
3% | - 


He will be here to-night—He further adds 
The king's each hour expectec. 8 
| N Elui na. 
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* Ekwina. How ? the king ? 
Said you the king ? 
Douglas. And tis Lord Raby's pleafure 
That you among the foremoſt bid him welcome. 
You muſt attend the court. 
Elwina. Muſt I, my lord? 
Douglas. Now to obſerve how ſhe receives the 
news ! | (Afide.) 
Elwina; I muſt not—cannot—By the tender love 
You have ſo oft profeſs'd for peor Elwina, 
| Indulge this one requeſt O let me ſtay ! 
Douglas. Enchanting ſounds ! ſhe does not wiſh to 
* (Add. 
Elwina. The buſtling world, the pomp which 
waits on greatneſs, | 
Il ſuits my humble, unambitious ſoul ;— 
Then leave me here, to tread the ſafer path 
Of private liſe, here, where my peaceful courſe 
Shalf be as filent as the ſhades around me ; 
Nor ſhall one vagrant wiſh be &er allow'd 
To ftray beyond the bounds of Raby Caſtle. 
Dauglas. O muſic to my ears! (Afide.) Can you 
- *reſolve | | 
To hide thoſe wondrous beauries in the ſhade, 
Which rival kings wou'd cheaply buy with empire ? 
an you renounce the pleaſures of a court, 
bote roofs reſound with minſtrelſy and mirth ? 
Elina. My lord, retirement is a wife's beſt duty, 
And virtue's fafeft ſtation is retreat. 
Douglas. My fouls in tranſports ! (Afide.)——But 
ce can you forego | "Ts | 
What wins the ſoul of woman — admiration ? 
A world, where charms inferior far to yours, 
Only preſume to ſhine when you are abſent ? 
Will you not long to meet the public gaze? 
Lang to eclipſe the fair, and charm the brave ? | 
Eſwins. Theſe are delights in which the mind 
partakes not. | 
N 


* 
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(Takes her hand, and looks fledfaftly at her as he ſpeaks.) 


When you ſhall hear that England's gallant peers, 
Freſh from the fields of war, and gay with glory, 
All vain with conqueſt, and elate with fame, 
When you ſhall hear theſe princely youths contend, 
In many a tournament for beauty's prize ; 

When you ſhall hear of revelry, and maſking, 
Of mimic combats, and of feſtive halls, 

Of lances ſhivei'd in the cauſe of love, 

Will you not then repent, then wiſh your fate, 
Your happier fate had till that hour reſerv'd you 
For ſome plum'd conqueror ? 


Is now bound up with your's. 


Yes, I will knee!, and gaze, and weep, and wonder; 
Thou paragon of goodneſs !—pardon, 882 
gp: - , 3 


a 
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Douglas. TN try her farther. (Ade) 


But reflect once more; 


Elwina. My fate, my lord, 


Douglas. Here let me kneel — 


( 


I am convinc'd—T can no longer doubt, 
Nor talk, nor hear, nor reaſon, nor reflect. cy 
AI muſt retire, and give a looſe to joy. * 
| | (Exit Dauglas.) 
Birtha. The king returns. 5 
Ewing. And with him Perey comes 
Birtha. *You needs muſt go. 
Elwina. Shall I ſolicit ruin, 
And pull deftru&ion on me ere its time? 
I, who have held it crimmal to name him? 
I will not go — 1 diſobey thee, Douglas, 
But diſobey thee to preſerve thy honour. 


her hand,) 


END of the Firt ACT, 
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SCENE, The Hall. 


DOUGLAS, (Dealing as he enters.) See that the 
traytor inſtantly be ſeiz'd, 
And ſtrictly watch'd : let none have acceſs to him. 
O jealouſy, thou aggregate of woes 
Were there no hell, ny torments wou'd create one. 
But yet ſhe may be guiltleſs—may ? ſhe muſt. 
How beautiful ſhe look'd ! pernicious beauty ! 
Yet innocent, as bright, ſeem'd the ſweet bluſh 
That mantled on her cheek. But not for me, 
But net for me thoſe breathing roſes blow ! 
And then ſhe wept—what ! can I bear her tears? 
Well —let her weep—her tears are for another ? 
O did they fall for me, to dry their ſtreams, 
Fd drain the choiceft blood that feeds this heart, 
Nor think the drops I ſhed were half ſo precious. 
| (He flands in a ning pefture.) 
Enter Lad RAB Y. 
"Raby. Sure I miſtake—Am I in Raby Caftle ? 
Impoſhble ! that was the ſeat of ſmiles ; 
And Cheerfulneſs, and Joy, were houſehold gods. 
Ius d to ſcatter pleaſures when I came, | 
Ant every ſervant ſhar'd his lord's delight. 
But now Suſpicion and Diftruſt doit here. 
And Diſcontent maintains a fallen ſway. 
Where is the ſmile unfeign'd, the joviat welcome, 
Which cheer'd the fad, beguil'd the pilgrim's-pain, 
And made dependency forget its bonds ? 
Where is the ancient, hoſpitable hall, | 
Whoſe vaulted roof once rung with harmleſs mirth ? 
Where every pag {ranger was a gueſt, 


Ang every gueſt a friend. I fear me much, 
If vace 4 nobles ſcorn their ral ſeats, 
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Their rural greatneſs, and their vaſſal's love, 

Freedom, and Engliſh grandeur are no more- . 
Douglas. (dlvancing) My lord, you are welcome. 
Raby. Sir, I truſt lam; 

Hut yet, meihinks, I ſhall not feel Pm welcome, 

"Fill my Elwina bleſs me with her ſmiles ; 

She was not wont with "mg ring fiep to meet me, 

Or greet my coming with a cold embrace; 

Now, I extend my longing arms in vain, 

My child, my darling, does not come to fill them. 

© they were happy days when the won d fly 

To meet me from the camp, or from the chace, 

And with her fondnefs overpay my toils ! 

How eiger wou'd her tender hands unbrace 

The ponderous armour from my war-worn !imbs, 

And pluck. the helmet which oppos d her kifs ! : 
Doug «as. O ſweet de'ights that never muſt be 

mune f = - - - 

Raby. What do I hear ? 
Douglas. Nothing: enquire no farther. - a 
Ne. My lord, H you reſpect an old man's peace, 

H cer you doated on my much lov'd child, | 

As tis moſt ſute you made me think you did,  - 

Then, by the paugs which you may one day feel, 

When you, like me, ſhall be a fond, fond father, 

And tremble for the treaſure of your age, 

Tell me, what this alarming filence means? < 

You ſigh, yer do not ſpeak, nay more, you hear not? 

ou lab ſoul turns inward on _ 

As there were nothing but your own fad thoughts 

Deſerv'd regard. Does my child live? 
Doug la. She does. 
Raby. To bleſs her father! 

* Douglas. And to curſe her huſband ! 

Raby. Ah! have a care, my lord, I'm not fo old — 
Doug a. Nor I ſo baſe that I ſhould tamely bear it, 

Nor am I ſo inur'd to infamy, | 

That I can ſay without a burning bluſh, 

Ske lives to be my curſe. 
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Ra!y. How's this? 
* Douglas. I thought 
The lily op'ning to the Heav'ns ſoft dews, 
Was not ſo fragrant, and was not ſo chaſte. 
Raby. Has the prov'd otherwiſe ! Tl not believe it. 
Who has traduc'd my ſweet, my innocent child ? 
Yet ſhe's too good to "ſcape calumnious tongues. 
T know that flander loves a lofty mark: 
It ſaw her ſoar a flight above her fellows, 
And hur''d its arrow to her glorious height, 
To reach her heart, and bring her to the ground. 
Douglas. Had the raſh tongue ſlander ſo 
preſum'd, 


My vengeance had not been of that flow ſort, 
To — 


a prompter; nor ſhould any arm, 
No, not a father s, dare diſpute with mine, 
The privilege to die in her defence. 
None dares accuſe Elw ina, but ——— 
Raty —— But who ? | 
Douglas. But Douglas. | 
Rat y. (puts bis hand to his ſword.) You ?—O ſpare 
wy age's weakneſs ! 
You do not know what it is to be a father, 


"You do not know, or you would, pity me; 


The thouſand tender throbs, the nameleſs feelings, 
The dread to aſk, and yet the with to know, 
When we adore and fear ; but wherefore fear ? 


'Does not the blood of Raby fill her veins ? 


Deng as. Percy !—know'ſt thou that name? 

Raty. How ? what of Percy? 

Douglas. He loves Elwina, and my curſes on him, 
He is belov'd again. Rey 4 e 

Raby. I'm on the rack ! 

Douglas. Not the two Theban brothers bore each 

' other 

Such deep, ſuch deadly bate, as I and Percy. 

Raby. But tell me of my child. | 

Doug at. (not minding him.) As Land Percy? 
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When at the marriage rites, O rites accurs'd ! 
J feiz'd her trembling hand, ſhe ftarted back. 
Cold horror thrill'd her veins, ber tears flow'd faſt. 
Foot that I was, I thought 'twas maiden fear, 
Dull, doating ignorance ! beneath thoſe terrors, 
Hatred for me, and love for Percy lurk g. 

Raby. What proof of guilt is this? 

D uglas. Eer fince our marriage ad 
Our days have ftill been cold and joyleſs all ; 
66 Painful reſtraint, and hatred ill difgws'd, 
« Her ſole return for all my waſte of fondneſs.” 
This very morn I told her 'twas your will 
She ſhould repur to court; with all thofe graces 
Which firſt ſubdued my foul, and ſtill enſſave it, 
She begged to ſtay behind in Raby Caſtle, 
For courts, and cities had no charms for her. 
Curſe my blind love! Þ was again enfnar'd; 
And doated on the ſweetneſs which deceiv'd me. 
Juſt at the hour ſhe thought I ſhou d be abſent, 
(For — cou'd ne'er have tim d their guilt fo. 
- we „ * 
Arriv'd young Harcourt, one of da, 4 knights, . _ 
Strictly enjoin'd to ſpeak to none but her, | 
I ferz'd the miſcreant ; hitherto he's filent, 
But tortures ſoon ſhall force him to conſeſs. 

Raby. Percy is abſent—They have never met. 

Doug'as, At what a feeble hold you graſp for. 

ſuccour ! 

Will it content me that her perſon's pure? 
No, if her alien heart doats on another. 
She is unchaſte were not that other Percy. 
Let vulgar ſpirits baſely wait for proof, 
She loves another —'tis enough for Douichis 

Raby. Be patient. | 

las. a tame convenient huſband > 

And meanly wait for eircumſtantial guilt ? 
No— l am nice as the firit Cæſar was, 
And ſtart at bare iuſpicion. 


of 
- 
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Raby, (boldi ng him. } ny hear me ; 
Thou haft nam 1 0 a Roman wand; if ſhe's falſe, 
I mean to prove myſelf a Roman father. 
(Exit Dauglas. 
This marriage was my work, and thus I'm puniſh dt 


Emer ELWINA. 


was A Where is my father ? let me * meet 
O let me claſp bis venerable knges, 4 
And die of joy in his belov'd embrace. 
Raby, (avid her 2 Elwina ! 
ag] And is that all? ſo cold? 
Raby, ( flernly.) Elwina ! 
Then I'm undone indeed Show ſtern his 
looks 3 
I will not be repuls'd, I am r child, 
The child of that dear mother you. ador'd ; 
You ſhall not throw me off, I will grow here, 
- And, like the E wreſtle for a bleſſing. 
Raby. — 1 Beſore I take thee 
in theſ; * arms, 
Preſs thee with tranſport to this beating heart, 
And give a looſe to all a parent's fondneſs, 
Aafwer, and ſee thou anſwer me as truly 
As if the dread enquiry came from Heavn 
Daes no interior ſenſe of guilt confound thee ? 
Canſt thou lay all thy naked foul before me? 
Can thy uncanſcions eye encounter mine ? 
Canſt thou endure the probe, and never ſhrink ? 
Can thy firm hand meet mine and never tremble ? 
Art thou prepar'd to meet the rigid 1 5 
Or to embrace the fond, the — — 
Eluina. Myiterious Heav'n "bs — * am I 
reſerv'd ? 
. Shou d ſome raſh * regardleſs of thy 
me, 


6 thy marriage vows, 


Preſume 


The deſolate Elwina ? 


Then, I conſeſs, that he has told thee truth. 
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Preſume to plead a guilty paſſion for thee, 
What wou'dſt thou do? 
Elwina. What honor bids me do. 3 
* Raby. Come to my arms! (they embrace.) 
 Elwina. My father! | 
Raby. Yes, Elwina, 
Thou art my child—thy mother's perſect image. 
—_ theſe tears of mingled joy and 
Aout 


For wh that queſtion ? who ſhould ſeek to pleaſe 


Raby. But if any 
Should ſo preſume, can'ft thou reſolve to hate him, 
Whateer his name, whate'er his pride of blood, 
Whate'er his former arrogant pretenſions ? 

Raby. Doſt thou faulter ? Have a care, Elwina. 

Elwina. Sir, do not fear me; am I not your 

e. Nia n 

ou a higher c - ; 
Thou art Earl Douglas Wife. - f J 

Ekwing (weeps.) I am indeed ! 

Raby. Unhappy Douglas ! n 
Elina. Has be then complain d? — 
Has he preſum'd to ſully my white fame? 

Raby. Me knows that Percy —— 

Elauina. Was my deftin'd — ; | 
By your own He, by a father's promiſe, 
And by a tie more ſtrong, more ſacred ſtill, 
Mine, by the faſt firm bond of mutual love. 

Raby. __ by my fears, thy buſband told me 

truth. ä 

Elæuina. If he has told thee that thy only child 
Was fore'd, a helplefs victim to the altar, 

Torn from his arms, who had her virgin heart, 
And forc'd to make falfe vows to one He hated, 
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Her words are barbed arrows in my heart. 


Raty. 
But tis too late. (affde.) Thou haſt appointed 


Harcourt 
To ſee thee here by ſtealth in Douglay abſence. 
Elwina. No, by my life, nor knew I till this moment 
That Harcourt was return d. Was it for this 
I taught my heart to ſtruggle with its feelings? 
Was it for this I bore my wrongs in filence ? 
When the fond ties of early love were broken, 
Did my weak ſoul break out in fond complaints 
Did 1 ch thee? Did I call thee cruel ? 
No l endur'd it all; and weary'd heaven 


To ble the father who deſtroy d my peace. 


Eater MESSENGER. 


My lord, a knight, Sir Hubert as I think, 
But newly landed from the holy wars, 


Intreats admittance. 


| Exit Meſſenger, 


All private intereſts ſink at his approach ; 
All ſelfiſh cares be for a moment baniſh'd ! 


Tue now no child, no kindred but my country. 


| Ben Weak heart be ſtill, for what haſt thou to 


Emer dir HUBERT. 


Raby. Welcome ; thou gallant knight, Sir Hubert, 


we 
Welcome to Raby Caſtle ! ——In one word, 
Is the king fafe ? Is Paleſtine ſubdued ? 
Sir t. The king is ſafe, and Paleſtine ſubdued. 


Raby. Bleſt be the god of armies ! Now, Sir Hubert, 


By all the ſaints thou'rt a right noble knight! 
O why was I too old for this cruſade ? 
I think it wou'd have made me young again, 


”  Cou'd |, like thee, have ſen the hated Creſcent, - 


Yield to the Chriſtian croſs, —How now, Elwina ! 
| 3 What! 
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What! cold at news which might awake the dead! 
If there's a drop in thy degenerate veins 
That glows not now, thou art not Raby's daughter. 
It is religion's cauſe, the cauſe of heav'n ! 

Elwvina. When policy aſſumes religion's name, 
And wears the ſanctimonious garb of faith, 
Only to colour fraud, and licenſe murder, 
War then is tenfold guilt. 

Raby. Blaſpheming girl ! 7 | ; 

Ekwina. Tis not the croſier, nor the pontiff s robe, 
The faintly look, nor elevated eye, 
Nor Paleſtine deftroy'd, nor n banks 
Delug'd with blood of flaughter'd infidels, 
No, nor th' extinction of the Eaſtern word, 
Nor all the mad, pernicious, bigot rage 
Of your cruſades, can bribe that pow'r, who ſees 
_ motive with the — MH, blind to think 

at cruel war can e the prince of peace ! 

He who erects ar in the — 
Abhors the ſacrifice of human blood, _ 
And all the falſe devotion of that zeal, 
Which maſſacres the world he died to fave.” 


Raby. — rage! If thou wou dſt ſhun my 
cu 
No more, I charge thee. Tell me, good Sir 
Hubert, | 


Say, have our arms atehiev d this glorious deed, _ 
(1 fear to aſk;) without much Chriſtian bloodſhed ? 


Ekwina. Now heaven preg ? ö (Kal.) 


Sir Hubert, My good lord of Raby, 
Imperfe& is the ſum of human glory 
Wou'd I cou'd tell thee that the field was. won, 
Without the death of ſuch illuſtrious knights, 
As make the high fluſh'd cheek of victory 


* Elwina. Why ſhou'd I tremble thus (4 - 
Raby. Who have we loſt ? y 
Sir Hubert. The noble Clifford, Walſingham, and 


Grey, 
' Sir 
—_—— = 
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Sir Harry Haſtings, and the valiant Pembroke. 
All men of choiceſ note. 
Raby. O that my name 
Had been enrolPd in ſuch a liſt of heroes 
If I 22 — — .country, 
I might have ve by dying for her. 
__ Ekvwins. Were — no 4 * 
Sir Hubert. But ſew of noble blood. 
But the brave youth who gain'd the palm of glory, 
The flower of knighthood, and the plume of war, 
Who bore his banner foremoſt in the held, 
Vet gonquer d more by mercy than the ſword, 
Was Percy. f 
Ekwina. Then he lives! (aſide.) 
Raby, Did he? Did Percy? 
- t boy, then Pm thy foe no more ; 
' - Who conquers for my country is my friend! 
His fame 4 erg — ory ſe, 
Where never maid was falſe, nor knight difſoyal. 
Sir Hubert. You do embalm him, lady, with your 
tears: 


5 ce the grave of glory where he lies. 
II 


Eluina. Said'ſt thou died? 
Sir Hubert. Beneath the towers of Solyma he fell. 
Elina. Oh! | | 
-Sir Hubert, Look to the lady. 
| (Elina faints in her father's arms.) 
 _- Raby. Gentle knight, retire———— 
- "Tis an infirmity of nature in her, 
She ever mourns at any tale of blood, 
She will de well anon—mean time, Sir Hubert, 
. Youll our caſtle with your friendly ſojourn. 
Sir Hubert. I muſt return with fpeed——health to 
. the lady. (Exit Hubert. 
Raby. Look up, Elwina. Shou'd her huſband come ! 
| Enter DOUGLAS. 
Douglas. Ha— Elwina fainting ? 
My lord, I fear you have too harſhly chid her. 8 
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Her gentle nature could not brook your ſternneſa. 
She wakes, ſhe ſtirs, ſhe feels returning life. 
My love! (He takes her hand.) 

Elwina. O Percy! | 

Douglas. Do my ſenſes fail me? (Starts.) 

E'wina, My Percy, tis Elwina 

Douglas. Hell, bell! 

Raby. Retire awhile, my daughter. 

Elwina. Douglas here? | 
My father and my huſband !— ——O for pity. 

[Exit Elxwina, cafting a look of angu:/h on both. 
D:uglas, Now, now 2 ſhe well deferygs my 
vengeance ! - 
Before my face to call upon my foe! 

Raby. Upon a foe who has no power to hurt thee. 
Earl Percy's ſlain. 

Douglas. I live again.——But hold 
Did ſhe not weep ? the did, and wepe for Percy. 
If ſhe laments him, he's my rival ſtill, 
And not the grave can bury my reſentment. 

Raby. The truly brave are till the truly gen'rous 3 
Now, Douglas, is the time to prove thee both. 
If it be true that ſhe did once love Percy, 
Thou haſt no more to fear, fince he is dead. 
Releaſe young Harcourt, let bim fee Elwina, 

 *Twill ſerve a double purpoſe, twill at once 8 
Prove Percy's death, and thy unchang d affection. 
Be gentle io my child, and win her heart, 
By confidence, and unreproaching love. ' | 
Douglas. By heav'n thou counſel'ſt well: it ſhall 

be done. 
Go get him free, and let him have admittance 
To my Elwina' preſence. 

y. Farewell, Douglaz. 

Shew thou believ'ſt her faithful and ſhe'll prove ſo. * 


> 


LY | FB 5 Sf. IN, 
Dorglas. — is dead that thought is 
A peace! | 
Her heart may yet be mine, tra#fporting hope ! 
Percy was gentle, ev'n a foe ayows it, 
And PI! be milder than a ſummer's breeze. 
Yes, thou moſt lovely, moſt ador'd of women, 
Pl copy every virtue, every grace, 
Of my bleſs d rival, happier ev'n in death 
To be thus lav'd, than living to be ſcorn d. 


End of A CT: the Second. 

— . 
G 

SCENE. AGarden at Raby Caſtle, with a Bier, 
Enter PER CY A HUBERT. 


5 Sir HUBERT. 

THAT lives, and is return d in ſaſety, 

More joys my foul, than all the mighty conqueſts 
That — beheld, which roſe on Syria's ruin. 

Percy. Ive told thee, good Sir Hubert, by what 


r 

IT was preferv'd, tho number d, with the lain. 

Sir Hubert. "Twas ftrange indeed! 

Percy. "Twas heav'n's immediate work ! 
_ But let me now indulge a dearer joy, 

Talk * a richer gift of ny and ; 

A gift ſo precious to my doating heart, 
That life preſerv d * a 1 bleſſing. 
O Hubert, let my ſaul indulge its ſoftneſs 
The hour, the ſpot is ſacred to Elwina. 
This was her fav'rite walk; I well remember, 
(For who forgets that loves as I have lov'd ?) 
"Twas in that very bower ſhe gave this ſcarf, 
82 Wrought 
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Wrought by the hands of love; ſhe bound it on, 
And, Imiling, cried, whate'er befal us, Percy, 
Be this the Gered pledge of faith between us. 
T knelt, and ſwore, call d every pow'r to witneſs, 
No time, nor circumſtance, ſhou'd force it from me 
But 1 wou'd loſe my life and that together. 
Here I repeat my vow. | 

Sir Hubert. Is this the man | 
Bencath whoſe ſingle arm an hoſt was cruſh'd ? 
He, at whoſe name the Saracen turn'd pale ? 
And when he fell, victorious armies wept, 
And mourn'd a conqueſt they had bought ſo dear? 
How has he chang'd the trumpet's martial note, 
And all the ſtirring clangor of the war, 
For the ſoft melting of the lover's lute ! 

Why are thine eyes ſtill bent upon the bower? © 
Percy. O Hubert, Hubert, to a ſoul enamour'd, 
There is a ſort of local ſympathy, | hes 
Which, when we view the ſcenes of early paſſion, . 

Paints the bright image of the object lov'd, 
In ſtronger — en remoter ſcenes 
Cou'd ever paint it, realizes ſhade, 
Dreſſes it up in all the charms it wore, 
Talks to it nearer, frames its anſwers kinder, 
Gives form to fancy, and embodies thought. 

Sir Hubert. 1 ſhou'd not be believ'd in Percy's camp. 
Tf I ſhau' d tell them that their gallant leader, 
The thunder of the war, the bold Northumberland, 
Renouncing Mars, diſſelv'd in amorous wiſhes, 
Loiter'd in ſhades, and pin'd in roſy bowers, 

To catch a tranſient glance of two bright 

Percy, Enough of conqueſt, and enough of war ! 
Ambition's cloy'd—the heart reſumes its rights. 

When England's king, and 2 good requir” | 
This arm not idly the keen falchion brandiſh'd; _ © 
Enough—for vaunting miſbecomes a ſoldier. 
I live, I am return'd—am near Flwina ! * 
dee ſt thou thoſe turrets? Fes, that caſtle holds her. 
But wherefore tell thee chis? for thou haſt ſeen hee. 


T 
How look d, what faid ſhe? Did ſhe hear the tale 


+ Of my imagin'd death, without emotion? 


Sir Hubert, Petcy, thou haſt ſeen the muſk-roſe 
* 0, 
Diſcloſe its baſhful beauties to the ſun, 
Till an unfriendly, chilling ftorm deſcended, 
Cruſh'd all its bluſhing glories in their prime, 
Bow'd its fair head, — blaſted all its ſweetneſs. 
So droop'd the maid, beneath the cruel weight 
Of my ad tale. 
Percy. So tender, and ſo true ! 
Sir Hubert. I left her fainting in her facher's arms, 
The dying flower yet banging on the tree, 
Ev'n Raby melted at the news I brought, 
And envy'd thee thy glory. 
Percy. Then I am bleſt! . 
His hate ſubdued, Pye nothing more to fear. 
Sir Hubert. My embaſſy diſpatch'd, I left the caſtle, 


Nor ſpoke to any of Lord Raby's houſehold, 


For fear the king ſhou'd chide the tardineſs 
Of my return. My joy to find you living, 
You have already heard. 

Percy, But where is Harcourt ? 


er this he ſhou'd have ſeen her, told her all, 


ow I ſurviv'd, return'd——and how I love! 
tremble at the near approach of bliſs, 
And ſearcely _ — the joy which waits me. 
Sir Hubert, "Grant Heaven the fair one prove but 
| half fo true ! 


5 Percy. O ſhe is truth itſelf ! 
Sir Hubert. She may be chang'd, 


Spite of her tears, her fainting, and alarms. 
I know the ſex, know them as nature made e'm, 


Not ſuch as lovers wiſh, and poets feign. 
Perg. To doubt her virtues were ſufpecting 


heaven, 


 *Twere little le than infidelity ! 
2 et I tremble. Why does terror ſhake 
h 


firm-ſtrung nerves ? But twill be ever thus, 
When 
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When fate prepares us more than mortal bliſs, | 
And gives us only human ſtrength to bear it. 
Sir Hubert. What beam of brightneſs breaks thro' 
yonder gloom ? 
Percy. Hubert ſhe comes! By all my "eu 
ſhe comes 
"Tis ſhe—the bliſsful viſion is Elwina ! 
But ah ! w_ mean thoſe tears ?—She weeps = 


O 8 Ra rn ngen unobſerv'd,— — 
And ſor a moment tafte the precious joy, 
'The banquer c of a tear which falls for love. 

[Exit Sir Hubert. 


[Percy goes into the Bower, 


Enter ELWINA. 
Eli. Shall I not weep, and have I then us 


caule ? 
If 1 covu'd break th* eternal bands of death, 
And wrench the ſceptre from his iron graſp ; 
If I cou'd bid the yawning ſe pulchre 
Reftore to life its ORCS duſt ; „ 
If 1 could teach the 1222 hand of war, e 
To give me back my dear, my murder'd Percy, — 
Then I indeed might once more cea ſe to w 
{ Percy comes out of the Bower. 

Percy. Then ceaſe, for Percy lives. 

Elina. Protect me, heavy ! 

Percy. O joy unſpeakable! My life, my love! 
End of my toils, and crown of all my cares! 
Kind as conſenting peace, as conqueſt bright, 
Dearer than arms, . and lovelier than renown |! 

Elwing. It is his voice —it is, Ni "ny von! 
And doſt thou live? 

Percy, I never liv'd till now. 

Elina. And did my Gghs, and A my ſorrows 

reach thee ? 1 
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And art.thou come at laſt to dry my tears ? 
How didſt thou frape the fury of the foe ? 
Percy. Thy guardian genius hover'd o'er the field, 
And turn'd the hoftile ſpear from Percy's breaſt, 
Leſt thy fair image ſhou'd be wounded there. 
But Harcourt ſhould have told thee all my fate,, 
How I ſurviv'd—— — 
Elna. Alas! I have not ſeen him. 
Oh ! I have ſuffer'd much. 
Percy. Of that no more; 
For every minute of our future lives, 
Shall be fo bleſs'd, that we will learn to wonder, 
How we cou'd ever think we were unhappy. 
| Elwina. pe. ey—I cannot ſpeak. 
Percy. Thoſe tears how eloquent! 
FE would not change this motionleſs, mute joy; 
For the ſweet ſtrains of angels: I look down, 
With pity on the reſt of human kind, 
.. However great umy be their ſame of happineſs, _ 

And think their niggard fate has giv'n them nothing, 
Not giving thee ; or granting ſome ſmall bleſſin g, 
Denies them my capacity to feel it. 

Ekwina. Alas ! what mean you? 

Percy. Can I ſpeak my meaning? 
"Tis of ſuch magnitude that words wou'd wrong it; 
But ſurely my Elwina's faithful boſom, 

Shou'd heat in kind reſponſes of delight, 
And feel, but never queſtion what I mean. | 

Elina. Hold, hold, my heart, thou haſt much 

mare to ſuffer! 

Percy. Let the flow form, and tefious ceremony 
Wait on the ſplendid victims of ambition. 
Love ftays for none of theſe. 8 Thy father's ſoften'd, 
He will forget the fatal Cheviot Chace; 
- Raby is brave, and I have ferv'd my country; 
I would not boaſt, it was for thee 1 conquer'd.. 
Then come, my love. 

Tung. O-never, never, never. 


Parcys 
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Percy. Am I awake? Is that Elwing's veice ? 
Elæuina. Percy, thou moſt ador'd—and mol deceiv'd ! 
If ever fortitude ſuſtain'd thy foul, 
When vulgar minds have ſunk beneath the ſtroke, * 
Let thy imperial ſpirit now ſupport thee. —_—- 
If thou canſt be ſo wondrous merciful, 
Do not, O do not curſe me !—but thou wilt, 
Thou muſt—for | bave done a fearful deed, 

A deed of wild deſpair, a deed of horror. 
Iam, Iam — 
Percy. Speak, ſay, what art thou! 

Elwina, Married. 
Percy, Oh! 
Ev. Percy, I think I begg'd thee not to curfe 


me; i 
But now I do revoke the fond petition. 0 : 
Speak ! eaſe thy burſting foul ; reproach, upbraid, 
O'erwhelm me with thy wrongs ——T11 bear it all. 
Percy. Open, thou earth, and hide me from her 
t! 
Didſt thou not bid me curſe thee ? | 
Elwinga. Mercy! mercy! F 
Percy. And have I ſcap'd the Saraeen's fell ſword, 
Only to periſh by Elwina's guilt ? | 
I wou'd have bar'd my boſom to the foe, 
I wou'd have died, had I but known you wilh'd it. 
Ehkvina. Perey, I lov'd thee moſt when moſt I 
wrong'd thee: 
Yes, by theſe tears I did. 
Percy, Married! juſt heav'n ! 
Married? to whom? Yet wherefore ſhould I know? 
I:*Eannot add freſh horrors to thy crime, 
Or my deſtruction. Ve 
E:/w'na Oh ! *rwill add to both. 
How ſhall I tell? Prepare for ſomething dreadful. 
Haſt thou not heard of—Douglas ? | 
Percy. Why tis well! | P 
Thou awful power why waſte thy wrath on me? 
Wiy arm oinnipotence to cruſh a worm? A 
F I cou'd _Þ 


* 
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T cou'd have fall'n without this waſte of ruin. 
[Married to Douglas f By my wrongs I like it; 
Tis perfidy compleat, tis finiſh'd falſehood, 
"Tis adding freſh perdition to the fin, 
And filling up the meafure of offence !_ 
Elwina. Oh 'twas my facker's ee he made his 


child 
nce on thy head. 


An inftrument of vengen 

He wept and threaten'd, ſooth'd'me, and — 
Percy. And you complied, moſt duteoufly complied f 
Elna. I cou's wichſtand his fury; dhe bls tears, 

Ah, they undid me ! Percy, doſt thou know 

The cruel tyranny of tenderneſs ? 


... Haft thou cer felt à father's warm embrace? 


Haſt thou e'er ſeen a father's flowing tears, 
And known that thou cond'ſt wi oe rears aπτ n 
_ If thowhaſft ſelt, and haſt reſiſted theſe, 
Then thou mayꝰſt curſe my wenknefs ; but if _ | 
Thou canſt not pity, for thow cunſt not j 

Percy. Let me not hear the muſic of thy — 
Or I ſhall love thee ftil ; I ſhall forget 
„ fatal marriage, and my ſavage — 2 

Eluma. Doſt thou not hate me, Percy 

Percy Hate thee ? Yes, b 
As dying martyrs hate the righteous cauſe 
Of that blef#d Power for whom they bleed! bete 
| thee. (They look ateach other in filent agony.) 


Enter HARCOURT. 


_ Harcourt. Forgive, my lord, your fairhfu] knight— 
Frey. Come, Hareourt, 

Come and behold the wretch wie chan was Perey. 
— * grief Pye learn d the whole un- 

tale. 

Farl Dow «4 whoſe ſuſpicion never fleeps — 
Percy. What i is the tyrant jealous ? 
 Ekvina. Hear him, Percy. | 
Percy. Iwill command my rage—Go on. | 
Ro | —_ » "Haveourt. 
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Harcourt, Earl Douglas 
Knew by my arms, and my accoutrements, 
That I belong d to you; he queſtion d much, 
And much he menac'd me, but both alike 
In vain, be then arreſted and confin'd me. 
Percy. Arreſt, my knight? The Scot ſhall an- 
ſwer it. 
Ekwina. How came you now releas'd ? 
Harcourt. Your noble father 
Obtain'd my freedom, having learn d y_ Hubert 
The news of Percy's death. The good old 
Hearing the king s return, has left the Caitle - 
To do him homage. . 
Sir, you had beft retire; To Prey. 
Your ſafety is endanger'd by your ſtay. mT 
I fear ſhou'd Douglas know — 
Percy. Shoy'd Douzlas know ? 
Why what new magic's in the-name of Douglas, 
That it ſhou'd firike Northumberland with fear? 
Go, ſeek the haughry Scot, and tell him— 
Conduct me to his preſence. 
Elkwina. Percy, hold; 
Think not 'tis Douglas — tis 
Percy. I know it well! 
Thou mean'ſt to tell me tis Elwina's bhuſband; 
But that inflames me to ſuperior madneſs. 
This happy huſband, this triumphant Douglas, 
Shalt not inſult my milery with his bliſs, 
PII blaſt the 7 Fg promiſe of his joys. 
Oondudt me te him —nay, I will have way 
Come, let us ſeek this huſband. © 
E.wina..- Percy, bear me. 
When I was rabb'd of all m 
My eruel fortune left ER On 
One — bleſſing. to TED me; 
It was my fame — Lias a rich jewel, Perey, * 
And I muſt 3 ſpotleſs, — unſoi['d : | 
But thou wou'dit plunder what een Douglas fpar'dy 
And rob 2 * gem af all its brightaels 


© Percy? 


Ky life and fame. 
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1 Go— thou waſt born to rule the fate of 
erey. 
Thou art my conqueror ſtill. 
Elwina, — 7 noe is that ? 4 
a arcourt goes to the fide of the Stage. 
Perry. Why art thou thus Cad „ * F 
Ekwina.—— Alas ! I feel 
The cowardice and 'terrors of the wicked, 
Without their ſenſe of guilt, 
Harcourt. My lord, tis Douglas. 
Elina. Fly, Percy, and for ever ? 
Percy. Fly from Doug glas? - 
E. una. Then ſtay, barbarian, and at once deſtroy 


That thought is death. I go. 


| My honor to thy dearer honor yields. 


E wwina. Yet, yet thou art not gone! 

Percy.” Farewel, farewel ! 

Elqvina. Laue not meet the ſearching eye of 
J muft conceal my terrors. 
Douglas at the with 2 ſeurd hows, Edvric holds 


Douglas. Give me way. 

Edvee. Thou ſhalt not enter. 

Doug as, ( Seruggling with Edric) If there were no 
Hell, 


It wou'd defraud my vengeance of its edge, 
_— — from Edric and fwd) 
- B comes 
Curyd chance! * . not here. ki 7 
Elæui na, ng.) re not meet Is 
Douglas. Se be flies, f 


Wirh ev'ry mark of guilt — Go, ſearch the Bow'r, / 


| ( Aſide to Edric. 
He hall not thus eſcape. Madam, return. (And. 
Now honeſt Douglas learn of her to feign. (Hue. 
„ Ales, * who juſt parted hence ? © 
kth ith affected — 
* Elwina. 
— 


ä a — 
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Ekuina., My lord, 'twas Harcourt ; ſure you muſt 


have met bim. 
Douglas. O exquiſite difſembler ! 
Ekwvina, My lord ! 
Douglas. How | enjoy her criminal confuſion ! 
You tremble, Madam, 
EHu. Wherefore ſhou'd I tremble ? 
By your permiſſion Harcourt was admitted; 
”T was no myſterious, ſecret introduction. 
Douglas. And yet you ſeem alarm d—If Harcourt's 
preſence | 
Thus agitates each nerve, and makes ev'ry pulſe 
Thus wildly throb, and the warm tides of Loos, 
Mount in quick riſhing tumu ts to your cheek ; 
If friend ſhiip can excite ſuch ſtrong emotions, 
What tremors had a lover's preſence caus'd ! 
Elwina. Ungenerous man 
Douglas. | feaſt upon her terrors. *. 
"The ſtory of his death was well contrived; (i ber. 
But it affect; not me; I have a wife, 
_ Compar'd with whom cold Dian was unchaſte. 
(Tales ber hand. 
But mark me well -tho' it concerns not you 
If there's a fin more deeply black than others, 
Diſtinguiſh'd from the liſt of common crimes, 
2 ap in itſelf, and doubly dear | 
© 


e dark prince of hell, it is—hyprociſy. 
. (Throws her from him and Exit. 
Elwina. Yes, I will bear his fearſul indignation | 
Thou melting heart be firm as adamant; | 
Ye ſhatter'd nerves be ſtrung with manly force, 
That I may conquer all my Tex' weakneſs, ; 
Nor let this bleeding boſom lodge one thought, 
Cheriſh one wiſh, or harbour one defire, 
That angels may not hear, and Douglas know. 


END of the Third A CT. 
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A. CF: 0s 
SCENE, The Hall. 


Euter DOUGLAS, tis fword drawn and. bleedy 
in 2 in the ether a leiter. HARCOURT 


DOUGLAS. Traytor no more. This letter 
ſhews thy office. 
Twice haſt thou robb'd me of my dear revenge. 
I took thee for thy leader. Thy baſe blood 
Wou d ftain the noble temper of my ſword, 
But as the pander to thy maſter's luſt, 
Thou juſtly fallft by a wrong'd huſband's hand. 
. Harcowt, Thy wife is innocent. 
- Douglas. Take him away. 
' Harcourt. Percy, revenge my fall! 
T7 (Guards bear Harcourt in. 
. Dougles. Now for the letter 
He begs once more to ſee her—ſo tis plain 
They have already met !—byt to the reſt—— 
Reads. In vain you wiſh me to reſtore the ſcarf, 
Dear pledge of love, while I have life Fll wear it, 
"Tis next my beart; no power ſhall force it thence, 


" Whene'er you ſee it in another's band | 
Conclude me dead —My curſes on them both! 


How tamely l peruſe my ſhame ! But thus, 
Thus, let me tear the guilty characters ; 
Which regiſter my infamy. And thus, * 
Thus wou d I ſcatter to the winds of Heavn., 
The vile complotters of my foul diſhonour. 
| (Tears the letter in the utmaſt agitations 
Euter EDRIC. a | 
2 4 the utmaſt fury, not ſeeing Edric.) "The 


Eric. 
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Flric. Lord Douglas. 
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Doug/as. ( fill wit hearing him.) Yes, the ſcarf! 
Percy, | thank thee for the glorious thought! 
TI! cheriſh it; "twill ſweeten all my 
And add an higher re-iſh to revenge 

Edric. My wrd! 

Dougtts. How, Edric here ? 


gs 


Dwell on each circunftance of my diſgrace, 
And ſwell my infamy into a tale 
Rape will not let me—Bur—=my wife is falſe. 
drie, Art thou convinc'd ? 
Doug/as, The chronicles of hell 
Cannot produce a falſer. But what news 
Ot her curs'd paramour ? | 
Edric. He bs eſcap'd. | 20 
Doensglat. Haſt thou examin'd ev ry avenue? 
Each ? * grove * The bower, her fav'rity 
unt - 
Edric. Pe ſearch'd them all. 
Douglas. He ſhall be yet purſu d. . 
Set guards at every gate—Let none depart, 
Or gain admittance here withour my knowledge. 
Euric. What can their purpoſe be? . 
Douglas. Is it not - walk | ; U 
Harcourt has rais d his arm agaĩaſt 7 lite ? £6, 
r Percy;  — 


He faifd ; the blow is now referv'd 

Then with his ſword freſh rreking frouw my heart, 
He'll revel with that wanton o'er my tomb 2 
Nor will he bring be ougbt ſhe'll hold fo dear, 
$ 7 _—_ wh ich he flow her buſband.. / 
But he ſhall die! il drown my rage in b | 
Which I will - fer as a rich 1; — _ [ 
O thy infernal altar, black Revenge ! (Excunt. 
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S EN E changes to the Garden. 
aur ELWINA. 


| Ehvina.' Each avenue is fo beſet with guards, 
And lynx-ey d Jealouſy ſo broad awake, 
He cannot paſs unſeen. Protect him Heav'n ! 
Enter BIRT HA. 
My Birtha, is he ſafe ? Has he efcap'd'! 


Birth. I know not. I diſpateh d young Harcoutt 


_ _» to him, 
To bid him quit the Caltle, as you erder'd, 
{Reſtore the ſcarf, and never fee you more. 
But how the hard injunction was receiv'd, 
Or what has happen d fince, Im yet to learn. 
Elina. 0 —— ſhall I be eas d of all my cares, 
Aud in the quiet boſom of the grave | 
Lay down = weary 83 fick at heart! 
Shou'd Douglas intercept his flight ? | 
EY on 3; my 
F — 28 this. very moment left the Caſtle, 
With ſeeming peace. 
Ar then indeed there's danger 


Elwins. 


Birtha, whene'er ſuſpicion feigns to fleep, . 
To Wu to make its careleſs prey ſecure. 


ha.  Shou'd Percy once again entreat to ſee 


.* thee, $+ © 
"Twere beſt admit him; from thy lips alone, 
He will ſubmit to hear his final doom 
Of everlaſting exile. 
_  Ehwina.— Birtha, no: | 
If honour wou'd allow the wife of Douglas 


To meet his rival, «yet I durſt not do it. 142 5 


Percy ! too much this rebel heart is thine : 
Too deeply ſhould * feel 2838 
ILeannot hate — but I wi | 1 

| | Iaexorable 


. 

N 
* 
1 
? 
1 


Per 

'Tnexorab'e duty, O forgive, 
If I can do no more 

Births, If he ap x, 
As I fuſpect, within the Caſtle walls, 
*T were beft I ſought him out. 
. Ehlwina. Then tell him, Birtha, i 
But Oh ! with gentleneſs, with mercy tell hum, 
That we muſt never, never meet again. 
The purport of thy tale muſt be ſevere, + 


But let thy tenderneſs embalm the wo n 
My virtue gives. O ſoſten his deſpair ._ 
But fay — e meet no more. 4 
Pace PERCY. | 
*Raſh man he's here 


|. (She attemp « t ge, he. feier, ber heath 
Percy. I will be heard; nay, y not; I 


Loſt as 1 am, I will not be denied . 4 1 
he monrnfyl conſolation to complain. * 
Ekwina. Percy, I charge thee, leave mm - 
Per. Tyrant, no: 2 
I bluſh at my obedience, bluſh td think 
I left thee here alane, to brave the danger | 
I now return to ſhare. oy 
Elwfia. That danger's paſt: | „ 
uglas was foon appeas'd 3 he nothing knows | 
Then leave tae I conjure thee, nor again... + 
Tadanger my repoſe. Yet, e er thou goeſt, * FM 
Reſtore the ſcarf. 8 1 
Der Unkind Elwina, never. 
Is all that's left me of my buried joys, _ 
"All, which reminds me that I once was happy. 
My letter told thee I wou'd ne er reftore it. 
E wine... Letter? what letter? 
Percy, That I ſeit by Harcourt. 


Shins. Which 1 have nc'er receiv'd. Douglas 

E * periha 

Who know: 2 . 3 
| O > 


8 


I 14m, 


e 
" "Bir tha. Harcourt, Celude his watchfulnefs, 
Might prudently retire. 4 
22 Grant Heav'n it prove ſo! 


(Elina going, Percy holds h. r.) 


Percy. Hear me, Elwina, the moſt ſavage honour 
Forbids not that poor grace. 
. Elvira. It bids me fly thee. 

Fer. Then Cer thou go'ſt, if we indeed muſt 


To woch the horrors of eternal exile, 
Say but thou pity'ſ me! 
Elina. (weeps.) O Percy — pity thee? 
Imperious honour — I may pity him. 
Yer, wherefore 127 no, I enyy thee : ; 
For thou haſt ſtil! the liberty to weep, 
7 thee *twill be no crime ; thy tears are guiltleſs, 
or they infringe no duty, ſtain no honour, 

And blot no vow : But mine are criminal, | 
Are drops of ſhame which, waſh the cheek of guilt, 
And every tear I ſhed diſhonours Douglas. 
Percy. I ſwezr my jealous love een grudges thee 
Thy fad pre eminence in wretchednefs. 

Elwina. Rouſe,” rouſe, my flumb'ring virtue! 

' Percy hear me. | 
Heav'n, when it gives ſuch high-wrought ſouls 4s 
Still gives as great occaſions to exert them. 
If thowwaft 'd fo noble, great, and gen'rous, 
"Twasto furmount the paſſions which enff ve 
The groſs of humankind —Then think, O think, 
She, whom thou once didft love, is now another's. 
5. Go on——and tell me that that other's 
Douglas. 
Ekwina. Whate'er his name, he claims reſpe& 
from me : J | 

His honour's in my keeping, and I hold | 
The truſt fo pure, its ity is hurt, 
Eva by thy preſence. 


Perg. 


e 
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Percy. Thou again haſt conquer d. 
Celeftial Virtue, fre the Angel-(pirit,” 
Whoſe:flaming ſwold deſended Paradifſr, 
Stands guard-on ev'ry charm. — Elwina, yes, 
; To triumph over Douglas, we'll be virtuous: - 
) Et. na. # is not enough to be, —we awſt ap- 
rio: 2 
Great — diſdain the ſhadow of ——. = " 
Nor muſt their whiteneſs wear the ſtain of guilt. 
t Percy. I ſhall retract —T dare not gaze upon thee 
My feeble virtue ſtaggers, and again . 
The fiends of jealouſy torment and haunt me. 
They tear my beirt-ftrings. — — Oh! 
El na. No more; TD | 
But f, are my injur'd-honour the affront - 
To vindicate itſelf. = 
Perry. —-hut love! 9693 3Y 
E.2vina.— But glory! 
Percy. Enough Ia ray of thy ſublimer ſpirit, 
Has warm'd my dying honour to a flame!” 
x One effort, and tis done. The world ſhall fay;. 
When they ſhall ſpeak of my diſaſtrous love, 
Percy delerv'd Elwina though he lot her. 
Fond te irs blind me nor yet ! a little longer, 


* 


e! Ker my fad eyes a. little longer gaze, 44 
And leave their laſt beams here. 
oy Eine, (turns from him) l do not wee. 
Percy. — weep ? Then why thoſe eyes avoiding 
mine 


And why that broken voice ? thoſe trembling accenrs ? 
That ſigh. which rends my foul ? : 


Elui, a. No more, no more. . 
Percy. That pang decides it: Come—PFIF die at 
ers once; 54 " 
Thou now'r ſupreme ! take all the length of days, 
ett And ail che bleſſings kept in ſtore for me, 


And add to her account. —Yet turn once more, 
One little look, one laſt, oy glimpſe of day ; 
; 3 | 


* = 
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And then a long, daxk night —Hold, hold wy heart, 
© break not va I behold ber — fo, 
For after this dear, mournſul, tender moment, 
I {hall have nothing more to do with hfe. 
Ebwina, I do. con jure ihee go 
Percy, "Tis terrible to nature! 
Wich pangs like theſe the foul and body part! 
; And thus, but Oh, with = 92102 S 
e po departing wretch (till graſps at being, 
The diag to-lfe, thas dreads tha dark. unknomie, 
Thus ſtruggles to the laſt to keep his hold: 
And when the dire convylfize groan of death 
Diflodges the fad ſpirit Ahus it ftays, 
And „ hovers o'er the form it od. 
Once, and no moare—— farewell, farewell } 
E * 
£20 at ear} oft time, 
4 a | * [ Exit Percy.} 
1. Lis paſt the con ſſi ; paſt I retire, 
m 


y Birth, 
* Lwou'd addrefs me to the throne of grace. 
Birtha, May beav'n reſtore that peace thy boſom 


Wants ? f 
4 [Exit Birtha.]- 
Dine. [kreels,} Look dawn, thou avſul, bearte 
inſpeRing judge. 
Look with mercy, on thy erring creature, 
2 teach my ſoul the low lineſs it needs ! 
n 
Shaw 


if ſome fad remains of human weakneſs, 
'd ſometimes mingle with my beſt reſolves, 
O breathe thy ſpicic on this wayward heart, 
In its firſt birth of thought! 
(Noiſe without.) What noiſe is that ? 

The claſh of ſwords ! Shou'd Douglas be return d? 
Euer DOUGLAS aadPERCY Ffehriing. 
Dovghas. Yield, villain, yield. | 
Percy. Not till this good right arm a 

Sball ſail its maſter, | K 
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Doug a, This to thy heart then. | 
Percy. Defend thy own. 

(They fight. Percy difarms- Douglas.) 
Douglas. Confufion, death, and hell ! 
Edric. ( thut.) This way I heard the noiſe. > 


(Encer Euric and many Knights and Guards from every + 
part of the Stage.) 
Percy. Curs'd ireachery ! ; 

Bur dearly will I fell my be. 
Duglas. Sene vn bim. 

Percy. Pm taken in the toils. 

{Perry is ſurrounded by Guards, wwho take ks feud) 
Diug'as. In the curd ſnare 

Thou laid ſt for me, traytor, thyſelf are caught. 

E wina. He never fought thy life. 

Douglas. Adultereſs, . 
The villain Harcourt too et he's at reſt. 
Percy. Douglas, Pm in thy pow'r ; but do not 

triumph, 

Percy's herray d, not conguer d. Come, diſpatch me. 
Elina. (to Doug/as.) ane do not kill him 4 
Percy, Madam, forbear ; 

For by the glorious ſhades of my forefathers, 

Their godlike ſpirit is not ſo extinct, 

That I hou d owe my liſe to that vile Scot, 

Tho' dangers cloſe me round on ever 

And death beſets me I am Perey itil]. 

Ov Sorcerels, YH diſappoint thee—he ful | 
ie; 8 

Thy minion ſhall expire before thy face, 

That I may feaſt my hatred with your pangs, 

And make his dying groans, and thy fond tears, 

A banquet for my vengeance. 

El wina, Savage tyrant! ! 
I] would hape faiÞn a filent ſacrifice, 5 
do thou 2 ſpar'd my ſame. I never wronz'd 
race 
Percy. She knew not of my coming; 1 alone, 
Have been to blame—ſpite of her interdi&ion, 
1 hither came. She's pure as ſpotlets ſaints. -.. - 
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Elzvina. I will not be excus'd by Percy crime; 
So white my innocence, it does not aſk 
The ſhades of others faults to fer it off; 
Nor ſhall he need to ſally his fair fame, 
To throw à brighter luſtre round my virtue. 
Doug'as. Yet be can only die — death for * 


nour 
Ye Lads 1b, 'of hell, who, take malignant joy, 
In human blbod give me ſome dire ineans, 
Wild as my hate, and def; perate as my wrongs ! 
' Percy. of — Thou — ] hate 
thee, Douglas; 
"Tis ſtedſaſt, fd, hereditary hate, 
As thine for me ; our fathers did bequeath it, 
we part of our unaliengble birthright, 
hick nought but death can end. —Come, end it hevs. 
Elwing. r Hold, Douglas, bald !—-not for 


myſelf 1 kneel, 
I do not plead for Percy, =o for thee: * 
Arm not thy hand again | rhy future peace, 
Spare thy brave breaſt the tortures af remorſe, — 


Stain not a; life of unpolluted honour, 

For ob as ſurely as thou, ftrik'ſt at Percy, 

Thou wilt for ever ftab che fame of Douglas. 

Percy. Finiſh the bloody work. 

Doug/as, Then take thy wiſh. 

Percy. Why doſt thou ſtart ? ; 

(Percy bares bis boſom, Douglas advances to flab him, 
and di ſct wers the Scarf. 
Douglas. Her ſcarf upon his breaſt! 

The blaſting fight converts me into ſtone; 

Withers my powers like cowardice, or age, 

Curdles the blood within my ſhiv'ring veins, 

And palſies my bold arm. | 
* Percy. (ir ontcally. to ihe K Knights ) Hear Jou, his 

friends! 
Bear witnefs to the 3 — great exploit, 
Record it in the. annals of his race, 


Thar Douglas the renown'd—the valiant Deore. 1 
* Fenc 
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Fenc'd round with guards, and ſafe in his own caſtley 
Surpris d a knight unarm'd, and bravely flew him. 
Douglas. (throw ng awry bis dagger.) Lis true 
| I am the very ſtain of kniguthood. N 
How is my glory dimm'd! .- 
Elu na. It blazes brighter! 
Douglas was only brave — he now is gen'rons ! 
Percy. This action has reſtor'd thee to thy rank, 
And makes thee worthy to contend with Percy. 
Douglas. Thy joy will be as ſhort, as tis infulting.“ 
(T2 Eluina) 
And thou, imperious boy, reftrain thy boaſting. 
Thou haſt ſav d my honour, not remov'd my hate, 
For my ſoul loaths thee for the obligation. 
Give him his- word. «ab 
Percy Now thou'rt a noble foe, 
And in the field of honour I wilt meet thee, 
As knight encountering knight.) 
Elwina. Stay, Percy, ſtay, . 
Strike at the wretched cauſe of all, ſtrike here. 
Here ſheathe thy thirity ſword, but ſpare my. Huf. 
. band.:. * „ 
Diag ai. Turn, Madam, and addreſs thoſe vvoπ wr 
to me, ; 
To ſpare the precious life of him you love. 
E'en now you triumph in the death of Douglas, . 
Now your looſe fancy kindles at the thought, 
And wildly rioting in lawleſs hope, 


Indul zes the adultery of the mind. bas 
But Ill defeat that wiſh Guards bear her in. 
Nay, do not ſtruggle. (Sbe is borne ia.) 


Percy. Let our deaths ſuffice, -. 
And rev'rence virtue in that form infhrin'd, '® 
Duuglas. Pfovoke my rage no ſarther. -I have 
kindled a * | 
The burning torch of never-dying vengeance + © 
At love's expiring lamp —But mark me, friends, 
I. Percy's happier genius ſhou'd prevail. 
9. 8 As 
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And I ſhov'd fall, give him ſafe conduct henee, 
Be all obferyance paid hun.—Go—I follow thee. 
| f (Alide to Edric.] 
Withia Te ſometbing far thy private ear. 

Percy. Now ſhall this mutual fury be appeas d! 
Theſe eager hands ſhall ſaon be drench'd in laughter ! 
Yes—like two famith'd vultures ſnuffing blood, 

And panting to deſtroy, we'll ruſh to combat; 
| Yer Le the deegeit, deadlieſt cauſe of hate, 
Im but Percy, thou'rt—Elwina's huſband. 


_ BD OF THE FOURTH ACT, 


n 
SCENE, Ekwind's Apartment. | 
Fun-. Thou who in judgment till remember 


C2”; mercy, : 
Look down upon my woes, preſerve my huſband. 
Preſerve my Huſband ! Ah, dare not aſł it; 
My very pray'rs may pull down ruin on wit ! 
_ If Dough: ſhou'd furvive, what hen becomes 
Of—him—! dare not name ? And if he conquers - 
Pye flain my huſband. Agonizing tate! 
When I can neither hope, nor thi: k, nor pray, 
Hut gik involves me. Sure to krow the worſt, 
Cannot exceed the torture of ſuſpenſe, 
When cath event is big with equal horror. 

: | f (Laoks out.) 
What no one yet? This ſolitude is dreadſul! 
My haggors multiply! | 


Bas Exer B IRT HA 
'bou meſſenger of woe! 
1 — 
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Birtba. Of woe indeed! 
Elwina. How, is my buſband dead? 

Oh {;,cak. 

Birthi. Your huſband lives. 
Elwina. Then farewel Percy! 

He was the tendereſt, trueſt cles, him Heava, 

With crowns of zlory, and immortal joys ! 
Birtha. Still are you wrong 3 the combat is not 

over. | 

Stay flowing tears, and give me leave to ſpeak. 
les na. Thou ſay'ſt that Percy and my bod 

live; 

Then why this ſorrow? 

B rtba. What a taſk is mine? 
Elwina. Thou talk'it as if I were a child i in grief 

And ſcarce acquainted with calamity. 
Speak out, untold thy tale whate'er it be, 

Fo [ am fo familiar with affliction, 

It cannot came in any ſhape will ſhock me. 
B-rtha: How fhall I ſpeak ? Thy huſband —— 
| Elwina. What of las ? 
Biriha. When all was ready for the fatal combat, 


He call d his choſen knights, then drew his ſword, 
And on it made them ſwear a ſolemn oath, 


Confirm'd by ev'ry rite religion bids, 
That they wou'd ſee perſorm'd his laſt recueſt, 
Be it whate'er it wou d. Alas ! they ſwore: 
E'wina, What did the dreadful preparation 
mean? 
Biriha. Then to their hands he gave @ poifop's 


Compounded of the deadlieſt herbs, and drags, + 
Take this, ſaid he, it is a huſband's legacy ; 
Percy in iy conquer and have & wife ! 
It Dougl.s falls, Elwina muſt nat live. 
Erna. Spirit of Herod! Why 'twas 8 
thought! 
Twas worthy of the * Wee e * 1 


Let 
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et twas too merciful to be his own. 

Yes, Douglas, yes, my hutband, I'll obey thee, 

And blefs thy * which has ſound the means 

To reconcile thy vengeance with my peace, 

The deadly means to make obedience pleaſant. 
Birrha, O ſpare, for pity ſpare my bleeding heart: 

Inhuman to the laſt. Unnatural ! poiſon ! | 
El My gentle friend, what is there in a 

name ? 

The means are little where the end is kind, 

If it diſt rb thee do not call it poiſon ; \ 

Call it the ſweet oblivion of my cares, 

My balm of woe, my cordial of afffiction, 

The drop of mercy to my fainting ſoul, 

My kind diſmitfion from a wor d of ſorrow, 

My cup of bliſs, my paſsport to the ſkies. 

- Birtha. Hark! what alarm is that? 
Eluina. The combat's over! 


| (Biriha goes out. 
(Altona ftands in a ff d attitude her hands claſy'd.) 

w gracious Heav'n ſuſtain me in the trial, . 
And bow my ſpirit to thy great decrees ! 


Renter RIRT HA. 


(Ewina lots fte faflly at her without ſpeaking.) 
Birtha. Douglas is fall'n. 
Elina Bring me the poiſon. 
5 Birtha.—— Never. -- 
Elwira. Where are the knights? I ſummon you 
. approach! 
w near ye awf'1! minifers of fate, 
Dire inſtruments of potthumons revenge ! 
Come — lam ready ; but your tardy uſtice 
Defrauds the ir jur d dead — Go, hafte, my friend, 
See that the Caſtle be ſecurely guarded, 
Let ev'ry gate bg berr'd prevent his entrance. 
B ritha. Whoſe entrance? 
Ewina. His—the murderer of my huſhand, 
- Birtha. He's fingle, we have bofts of friends. 
ö : E uin. 
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Fina. No matter; | 
Who knows what love and madneſs may attempt? 
But here I ſwear by all that b nd; the good, 

Never to ſee him more. —Un appy Douglas ! 

O if thy tro bled ſpirig {Il is conſcious 

Of our paſt woes, conn and hear me ſwear, 

Fhat when the legacy thy rage beyueathed me, 

Works at my heart, and conquers fruggling nature, 

Ev a in that agony 1] ſtill be faithſul. | 

She who cou'd never love, ſhall yet obey thee, 

Weep thy hard fate, and die to pruve her truth. 
Birtha. O unexampled virtue! 


(a noiſe without.) 
E'w'na. Heard you nothing ? 


By all my fears th' inſul.ing conqueror comes. 
O ſave me, ſhield me 


Enter DOUGLAS. 
Heav'n and earth, my huſband ! 


Dr plas. Yes — 
To bhft thee with the ſight of him thou hat'f, | 
Of bim thou haſt wrong'd, Adultereſs, tis thy 
huſband. es -< 
Eli nu. (kneels) Bleſt be the fountain of eternal 
| mercy, . 
This load of guilt is ſpar'd me! Douglas lives! | 
Perhaps Jon hve ! (% Birtha,) Cou'd I be ſure of 
that, 
The poiſon were ſuperfluous, joy wou'd kill me. 
Douglas. Be honeſt now, for once, and curſe thy 


rs; 

Curſe thy derefted fate which brings thee back 
A hatred buſband, when thy guilty foul 
Revell'd in fond, imaginary Joys 
Wirh my roo hippy rival 3 when thou flew'ſt : * 
To gratiſy, impatient, boundlefs palſion, 

And join adulterous luſt to bloody murder; 
Then to reverſe the ſcene! polluted Woman! 
Mine is the tranſport now, and thing the pang. 


Emuna » 
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Elna. Whence ſprung the falſe report that 


thou had'ſt falln ? 
Douglas To give thy guilty breaſt a deeper 
wound, * 


I raivd it—I contriv'd—I ſen hee. 
Elwmina. Thou ſeeſt me bold, but bold in conſci- 
ous virtue. 
— That my ſad ſoul may not be ſtain'd with blood, 
That I may ſpend my few ſhort hours in peace, 


And die in holy hope of Heav'n's forgiveneſs, 
Relieve the terrors of my lab'ring breaſt, 


To add a deadlier ſting to 228 


3 Say I am clear of murder — ſay he lives, 


* 


Say but that little word that Percy lives, 

And Alps, and Oceans ſhall divide us ever, 

As far as univerſal ſpace can part us. 
Douglas; Canſt thou renounce him? 
Elw;,na. Tel me that he lives, 

And thou ſhalt be the ruler of my fate, 


For ever hide me in a convent's k 


Prom cheerful day-light, and the baunts of men, 
Where ſad auſterity, and ceaſeleſs pray'r, 
+ Shall ſhare my uncomplaining day between them. 


N O hypocrite! now vengeance to thy 
office. 


] had forgot—Percy commends him to thee, 


And by my hand 


Eli, a. Ho. — by thy hand ? 
Deuglas, Hath ſent thee 
This p:ccious pledge of love. 1 
| ( He gives her Percy's Scarf.) 
Flauins. Then Percy's dead ! * 
Douglas. He is. —O great revenge, thou now art 


mine! 


ee how eonvulſ ve ſorrow rends her frame ! 


This, this is tranſport ! ——injur'd honour, now, 


© Receives its vaſt, its ample retribution. 


She ſheds no tears, her grief's too highly wroughe BY 


* an 4 
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"Tis ſpeechleſs agony. She muſt not ſaĩint 
She ſhall not ſcape her portion of che pain. 

No! the ſhall feel the fu laeſs of dire, 
And wake to keen perception of her loſs. 
Birtha. Monſter ! Barbarian! leave her to her 
forrows, | 
Elwina. (In a low broken voice.) Douglas— hink 
not | faint, becauſe thou fee'ft 
The pale, and bloodleſs chcek of wan deſpair, 
Fail me not yet, my ſpiri:s ; thou cold heart, 
Cheriſh thy freezing current one ſhort moment, 
And bear thy mighty load a hittie longer. 

Douglas. Percy, I muſt avow it, bravely fought— ' 
Died as a hero ſhou'd ; — but, as he fell, 
Hear it, fond wanton, call d upon thy name, 
And his laftly guilty breath, figh'd out—Elwina ! 
Come —— give a looſe to rage, and feed my foul 
With wild complaints, and womaniſh upbraid-pgs. 

Eiwine. (na low ſalemn va ce) No: 
The forrow's weak that waſtes itſelf in words. 
Mine is ſubſlantial anguiſh . deep, not loud 3. 
J do not rave. Reſentmend's the return 
Of common ſouls ſor common injuries. 

Light grief is proud of ſtate, and courts compaſſion 3 
But there's a digmty in cureleſs ſortow, ny; 
A ſullen grandeur which diſdains complaint. 
Rage is for little wrongs Deſpair is dumb. 0 
(Exeunt Ewing and Birtha.) 
3 Why this is well !—her ſenſe of woe is 
ong ! | 
The ſharp, keen tooth of gnawing Grief devours her, 
Feeds on her heart, and pays me back my pangs. .. 
Since I muit periſh, "twill be glorious ruin: 
I fall not ſingly, but like ſome proud tower, 
PI cruſh ſurrounding ot jects in the wreck, 
And make the devaſtation wide and dreadful. 


Enter RABY. D 
Raby. O whither ſhall a wretched father turn? 
Where fly for comfort? Douglas, art thou here? ; 


A 
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I do not aſk for comfort at thy hands. 

Td but one little caſket where 4 lodg'd 

My precious hoard of wealth, and like an ideot, 

I gave my treaſure to another's keeping, 
ho threw away the gem; nor knew its value, 

But left the plunder'd owner quite a. beggar. 

- Deuglas. What art thou come to ſee thy race dil-- 
honour'd, 

Ard thy bright ſun of glory- ſet in blood ! 

I] wou'd have ſpar'd thy virtues, and thy age, . 

The knowledge of her infamy. | | 
Raby. — Tis falſe. 

Had ſhe been baſe, this ſword had drank her blood. 
Douglas, Ha ! doſt thou vindicate the wanton! 
Raby. ———— Wanton ? 

Thou haſt defam'd a noble lady's honour —— 


S My ſpotleſs ehild in me behold her champion: 


The ſtrength of Hercules will nerve this arm, 


When lifted in defence of innocence. 


The daughter's virtue for the father's ſhield, 


Win make old R#by ſtill invincible. (Offers to draw-- 


Douglas —— —— Forbear. 
Ra Thou doſt diſdain my feeble arm, 
And ſcorn my age. | 
Douglas. There will be blood enough; 
Nor need thy wither'd veins, old lord, be drain' d., 
To ſwell the copious ftream. 
{ Raby. Thou wilt not kill her? 
. Doug as. Oh, tis a day of horror! 


Enter EDRIC and BIR T HA. 


E lrit. Where is Douglas? 
I come to ſave him from the deadlieſt crime 
Revenge did ever medirate. 
Dung as. What mean'ſt thou? 
Edric. I his initant fly, and fave thy guiltleſs wiſe. 
Save that perfidious - ; 


— 
E. That much injur d woman. 


o 
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Birtha. Unfortunate indeed, but O moſt innocent! 

Edric. In the laſt ſolemn article of death, 
'Fhat truth-compeHing ſtate, when even bad men 
Fear to ſpeak ſalſely, Percy clear'd her fame. 

* heard him. Tas the guilty fraud of 

ve. 

The ſcarf, the ſcarf l that proof of mutual paſſion, 
Giv'n but this diy, to ratify their crimes ! 

Biriha, What means my lord! This day? that fa- 

tal ſcarf, . 

Was giv'n long fince, a toy of childith friendih g; 
Cong e'er your . e er you knew Elwina. 

Raby. Tis lam 7 ty. a 


a * 


Douz/as. —— wT 
Raty. ——1,—! alone. | SIS + 

Con ſuſton, honour, pride, parental! fondneſs” 

Diſtract my foul ——Percy was not to blame, 

He was—the deftin'd huſband of Elwina ! * 

He low'd her — was beloy d — and | approved, _ 

The tale is long. —I chang'd my purpoſe fee, 5 

Forb d their marriage. 

Degas. And confirm'd my mis“ ry! 

Twice did they meet io day my wife and Perey. 
N. „. I know it. / : 
Do gl s Ha! thou knew'ſt of my diſhonourÞ 

Thou waſt a witneſs, an appioving witneſs, = 

A leaft a tame one? | 
Raby. Percy came, tis true, 

A conſtant, tegder, but a guiltleſs lover. 
Do 84s I wall grow mad indeed! a guiltkfs 

over! 

Percy, the guiltlefs lover of my wiſe! 
R; the knew rot ſſie was married. 
Douglas. How? ist poſſible? | 
R. / y. Douglas, tis true; both, both were inno- 

__ + = 7 

He, of her marriage; ſhe, of his return. 
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B:rtha. But now, when we- believ'd thee dead, 
ſhe vow'd 

Never to ſee t x rivel. Inſtantly, 


Not in a ſtart of momentary paſſion, 


But with a martyr's dignity and calinneſs, 
She bade me brin : 


the poi fon. 
Dousl.s.. Had thou done it; 


Deſp:ir had been my portion] Fly, good Birtha,. 
aint—deſcribe. my penitenca, 
And paint my vaſt extravagance of fondneſs, 
Tell her love, as never mortal lov'd —— 
Tell her I know her virtues, and adore them 
Tel! her I come, but dare not ſeek her preſence, 
Till ſhe pronounce my par don. 
B rtha. I obey. 0 (Exit Birt la.) 
Raby. My child is innocent ! ye choirs of faints, 
Catch the bleſt ſounds. my child is innocent! 
W OI will knee], and ſue for her ſorgive- 


And thou ſhall help me plead the cauſe of love, 
And thou ſhalt weep—tſhe cannot ſure refuſe, ' 
A kneeling huſband, and a weeping facher. 


Thy venerable cheek is wet already. 


Raby Douglas! it is the dew of grateful joy! 
My child is innacent ! I now wou'd die, 
Left fortune ſhoy'd grow weary of her kindneſs, 
And grudge me this ſhort tranſport. 

Doyg'as. Where, where is ſhe ? 


M fond impatience brooks not her delay; 


Quick let me find her, huſh her anxious ſoul, 
Aud ſooth her troubled ſpirit into peace. 


3 Enter BIRT HA. 


Birtha, O horror, horror, horror! 
Ah what mean' chou? 
E'wina——— 
Dou glus. Speak —— —— 
© Birreg. Her grief wrought up to frenzy, 
She has, in her delirium, ſwallow'd poiſon. 4 
7 * 
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Raby. Frenzy and poiſon ! 
D»:.glas. Both a huſband's gift; ig th 
- But thus I do her juſtice. —%" 
As Douglas go 2 % flab bia fal, enter E'w-na dir alli 


ber hair difhevell d, Percy's Scarf in ber hand. 
E'<vina. (goes up te Drug.) What blood again? 
We cannot kill him twice, 
Soft, ſoſt—no violence—he's dead already ; —— 
I did t—Yes—TI drown'd him with tears ; 
But hide the cruel deed ! Pli-fcratch him out 
A ſhallow grave, and lay the green Sod-on it; 
22 W wild briar o er — ca 
d ta Wi there, a ing Willow —— 
And Þ 2 fits on the ground.) 
But look you tell not Douglas, be'!] diſturb him, 
He'll pluck the willow up and plant a thorn, 
He will not let me fit upon his grave, 
And ſing all day, and weep, and pray all night. 

. Doft thou not know me? 
Elwina. Yes —— I do remember 
You had a harmleſs lamb. 
Raby. I had indeed! ; 
* From all the flock you choſe her out 4 

re, | 
In ſaoth a fair one - ou did bid her love it— 
But while the Shepherd ſlept, the Wolf devour it. 
Raby. => heart will break. "This is too much, tog 
muc : 
Eu ina. ( ſmiling) O '"twas a cordial draught— 
I drank it all. N 
Rudy. What means my chil. } 74 
Dauelas. The poifon—Oh the poiſon ! 
Thou dear wrong d inno ene 
Elwina. Off—murderer, off : 
Do not dehle me with thoſe crimſon hands, ond 
(Shews the Scarf.) This is his winding ſheet 
III wrap h'm in i | 
T wrought it for my love—there—now Pre dreſt bim. 


Huw brave he looks! my father will forgive „ 


— w—_—— 
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He dearly lov'd bm once but that is over. 

S.e where he comes—beware my gallant Percy, 

Ah come nat here, this is the cave of death, 

And there's the dark, dark palice of revenge! 

See, the pale king firs on his blood ſtain d throne ! 
points to me—1 come, I come, I come. 


( fa nts, they run to Ar. Dong as takes up 
bis feeord and flabs bimelf.) 

Douglas, Thus, thus I follow thee, 

Edric. Hold thy rath hand. 

Doug at. It is too late. No remedy but this, 

| Cou'd med'cine a diſeaſe fo deſperate. 

Ruby. An ihe revives! 

Douglos. (raifing bimfelf) She. lives? bear, bear 

| me to her? 

We ſhall be bappy yet. 

5 He firuggies to get to ber, but ſinks down. 

It will not — 

O for a laſt embrace — Alas I faint — 

She lives—Now death is terrible indeed 

Fair Spirit how I lov'd thee—O—tiwina ! (Des.) 

" Elwina, Where have | been ? "The damps of death 
L are on me. | | 
Ry. Look up, my child; O do not leave me 

thus; 

Pity the anguiſh of thy aged father: 

Haſt thou forgot me ? h 

un. No—You are my father; 

O you are kindly come to cloſe my eyes, 

And take the kiſs of death from my cold lips. 
Raby. Do we meet thus? N 
E/wwina. We ſoon ſhall meet in peace. 

Tre but a faint remembrance of the paſt 

Bin ſomething tells me—O thoſe painful ftruggles ! 

Kaife me a lttle—there— 

(She /-e3 the body of Dor glas.) V\ hat fight 15 that ? 

& ſword, and bloody; Ab! and Douglas murder d: 

5 
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Eric. Convinc'd too late of your unequal'd vir- 
tues, 
And wrung with deep compunction for your 
By his — hand the — Douglas fell. 
Elina. This adds ano her, ſharper pang to death, 
O thou Eternal! take him to thy merey, 
Nor let this fin be on his head, or mine 
Raby. I have undone you all the crime is mine 
O thou injur'd ſaint, ſorgive thy ſather. 
He kneels to his wrong'd child. 
Elwina. Now you are cruel. 
Come near, father, nearer— I wou'd fee you, 
But miſts and darkneſs cloud my failing fight. 
O death] ſuſ end thy righis for one fron moment, 
Till I have ren a father's laſt embrace 
A father's bleſſing —Once—and now tis over. 
Receive me to thy n.ercy—gracieus heaven. 
| [She lies. 
* Raby. heb gone for ever gone! Cold, dead and 
cold. 
Am a father ? Fathers love their children 
I murder'd mine ] With impious pride I ſnateh d 
The bolt of vengeance from the hand of heavy m. 
My punifhment is great—but Oh ! *tis juſt, _ 
My foul ſubmiſſive bows. A righteous God 
Has made my crime become my chaſtiſement ! 
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